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-looeptiu  cUmor  fnistiatiir  faiantet. 

Vifto.  JEa.  Ti.  49a 

The  weak  voice  deceives  tbeirgMping  throats. 

*  Dbtden. 

Jl  have  received  priyate  advice  frdm  some  of  mj 
conespondeBts,  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a 
genefal  run,  I  should  take  care  to  season  it  with 
scandaL  I  have  indeed  observed  of  iate»  that  few 
writings  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names 
and  illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts 
his  eye  upon  a  new  book,  and  if  he  finds  several 
letters  separated  from  one  another  by  a  dash,  he 
-buys  it  up  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction.  An 
M  and  an  A,  a  T  and  an  r*,  with  a  short  line  he* 
tween  them,  has  sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet* 
Nay>  I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by  virtue 

of  two  or  three  well-written  4"© s. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  *  faction.  Frenchman^ 
papist^  plunderer/  and  the  like  significant  terms,  in 
an  Italic  character,  have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser ;  not  to  mention  ^  scrib* 
bler»  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  ktiavei  and  villain,'  with' 

*  U  and  h  mead  Marlbofoogh^  and  T  and  ao  r  mean  Trea* 
sorer. 
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out  which  it  is  impossible  tq  carry  on  a  modem 
controversy. 

Our  party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret 
virtue  of  an  inuendo  to  recommend  their  productions, 

that  of  late  they  never  mention  the  Q n  or  P 1 

at  length,  though  they  speak  of  them  with  honour, 
and  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  them  from 
every  private  person.  It  gives,  a  secret  satisfaction 
to  a  peruser  of  these  mysterious  works,  that  he  is  able 
to  decipher  them  without  help,  and,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  natural  parts,  to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or 
make  out  a  word  that  has  only  the  first  or  last  letter 
to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be 
more  satirical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of 
a  great  man's  name,  and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon 
all  the  consonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  first 
of  all  introduced  by  T^ — m  Br — wn*,  of  facetious 
memory,  who,  afler  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of 
all  its  intermediate  vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his 
works,  and  make  as  free  with  it  as  he  pleased,  with- 
out any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and 
jpublish  a  paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than  or- 
dinary, I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  curious  hbel,  in 
which  a  reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  satire,  and,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discover  the 
meaning  of  it. 

*  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who'  en- 
deavour to  bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin 
their  native  countrv,  I  think  every  honest  £ngl-shm-n 
oiight  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That  there  are  such, 
every  one  will  agree  wtth  me  who  hears  me  name*** 
with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  ***  not  to  mention 
***  nor  ***^     These  people  may  cry  ch-rch,  ch-rch, 

•  Tom  Brown. 
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as  long  as  they  i^ease;  but,  tomakemeofahoiiidy 
proverb^  ^'  Theproof  of  the  p-dd-ng  is  in  the  eating.'* 
— This  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain  prince  should 
concur  with  a  certain  prehite  (and  we  have  Monsieur 

Z n's  word  for  it),  onr  posterity  would  be  in  a 

sweet  p-ckle.  Mnst  the  British  nation  8iifier,ibrsoodi, 
because  my  lady  Qf  p-t-s  has  been  disobliged  ?  Or  is 
it  reasonable  that  onr  English  fleet,  whidi  nsed  to 
be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for 

the  sake  of  a ?  I  We  to  i^peak  out,  anddechse 

my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talkhig  fiir  the  good  of 
my  comitry*     I  will  not  make  my  coort  to  an  ill  man, 

though  he  were  a  B -y  or  a  T ^t.     Nay,  I 

would  not  stick  to  call  so  wretched  a  politician  a 
traitor,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  Bl-nd-fb-ss, 
&c.  &c.' 

•  The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  in  Crreat  Britain,  I  may  communicate  to  the 
public  at  a  more  convenient  season.  In  the  mean 
while  I  shall  leave  this  withmy  curious  reader,  as 
some  ingenious  writes  do  their  enigmas :  and  if  any 
sagacious  person  can  ^rly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print 
his  explanation,  and,  if  he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world 
with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers  it 
is.  not  for  want  of  abihties  that  I  avoid  state  tracts, 
and  that,  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in 
a  little  time  be  as  great  -^  master  of  the  political 
scratch  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  age.  I 
shall  only  add,  &at  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modem 
race  of  sjmcopists,  and  thoroughly  content  my  Eng- 
lish readers,  I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  Spectator 
that  shall  not  have  a  single  vowel  in  it. 
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Com  recitas,  incipU  esse  tuos. — Mart.  £|Mg.  i.  39. 

Heciting  makes  it  thine. 

I  WAS  yesterday  in  a. coffee-house  not  far  from  the 
Royal  Exchange^  where  I  observed  three  persons  in 
close  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  npon  which^ 
having  filled  one  for  niy  own  vacyl  lighted  it  at  the 
little  wax  candle  that  stood  before  them ;  and^  after 
having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst  them, 
sat  down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not 
tell  my  reader  that  l%hting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same 
candle  is  looked  upon  among  brother  smokers  as  aa 
overture  to  conversation  and  friendship .  As  we  here 
laid  oar  heads  together  in  a  very  amicable  Dinner, 
being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  orur  own  raising*, 
I  took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye 
over  it,  *  The  Spectator/  says  I,  *  is  very  witty  to- 
day :*  upon  which  a  lusty  letiiargtc  old  gentlemaiiy 
who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  having  gra* 
dually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke^ 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time  before, 
•  Ay,*  says  he,  *  more  witty  than  wise>  I  am  afraid/ 
His  neighbour,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand  immediately 
coloured,  and,  being  an  angry  politician,  laid  down 
his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that  he  broke  it  in  the 
middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me  i^ith  ft 
tobacco-stopper.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately>  and, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made  use  of  it  from 
time  to  time  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  *  Thia 
fellow>'  says  he,  *  cannot  for  his  lifb  keep  out  of 
politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great  men 
here  V  I  fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper, 
and  asked  him  if  he  meant  those  who  were  repre- 
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sented  by  asterisks.  *  Asterisks,'  says  he,  ^  do  you 
call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — ^he  might  as 
well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  but 
mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines.  Ch-rch  and 
p-dd-ing  in  the  same  sentence !  Our  clergy  are  very 
much  beholden  to  him  I'  Upon  this  the  third  gen- 
tleman, who  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and,  as  I 
found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him  not  to  be  too 
severe  upon  the  Spectator  neither ;  *  for,'  says  he, 
*  you  find  he  is  very  cautious  of  giving  offence,  and 
ms  therefore  put  two  dashes  into  his  pudding.' — ^A 
fig  for  his  dash,'  says  the  angry  politician ;  '  in  his 
next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  inuendo  that  our  pos- 
terity will  be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.  What  does  the  fool 
mean  by  his  pickle?  Why  does  not  he  write  it  at 
length,  if  he  means  honestly  V — *  I  have  read  over  the 
whole  sentence,'  says  I ;  *  but  I  look  upon  the  paren- 
thesis in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part, 
and  as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,' 
says  I,  *  is  my  lady  Q-p-t-s  V — *  Ay,  answer  that  if 
you  can.  Sir,'  says  the  furious  statesman  to  the  poor 
wliig  that  sat  over  against  him.  But  without  giving 
him  time  to  reply,  '  1  do  assure  you,'  says  he,  *  were 
I  my  lady  Q-p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him  for  scandalum 
magnatum.  What  is  the  world  come  to  ?  Must  every 
body  be  allowed  to' —  ?  He  had  by  this  time  filled 
a  new  pipe,  and,  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  ex- 
pected the  last  word  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with: 
a  whiff  of  tobacco ;  which  he  redoubled  with  so  much 
rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stified  the  whole 
company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I 
thought  the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so 
many  letters  of  my  lady  Q-p-t-s's  name ;  *  but,  how- 
ever/ says  I,  *  he  has  made  a  little  amends  for  it  in 
his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves  blank  space  with- 
out so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.  I  mean,' 
says  I,  *  after  those  words>  "the  fleet  that  used  to  be 
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the  feiTor  of  the  oce&n,  should  be  wihd-boutod  for 

the  sake  of  a ;"  after  which  ignsnes  a  chastiv, 

that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  inaodest  enough.* — *  Sir/ 
says  my  antagonist,  *  you  may  easily  know  hid  mean- 
ing by  his  gaping :  I  suppose  he  designs  his  chasm» 
as  you  call  it,  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  hardly  serve  his  turn.  Who  can  endure 
to  see  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  B — y's  and 
T — t's,  treated  after  soscurrilous  a  manner?* — *  I  can't 
for  my  Ufe,'  says  I,  *  imagine  who  they  are  the  Spec- 
tator means.' — •  No !'  says  he : — *  Your  humble  ser- 
vant. Sir !'  Upon  which  he  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled  upon 
the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  l6ft  hand,  who  I 
found  was  bis  great  admirer.  The  whiglbowevefr  had 
begun  to  conceive  a  good-will  towards  me,  and,  see- 
ing my  pipe  out,  very  generously  offered  me  the  use 
of  his  box;  but  I  declined  it  with  great  civility,  being 
obliged  to  meet  a  ftiend  abotit  that  time  in  another 
quarter  of  the  city. 

At  mv  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  for- 
bear reflecting  with  myself  upon  that  gross  tribe  of 
fools  who  may  be  terriied  the  over- wise,  and  upon 
the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this  censorious 
age  which  a  weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  inuendo  smells 
treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that 
can  be  put  together,  and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly 
stigmatized  but  finds  out'  one  or  other  of  his  ac- 
quaintance pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the  country,  who, 
upon  reading  over  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  had 
written  the  names  of  several  persons  in  the  village 
at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned  by  that 
excellent  author;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of 
the  best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the 
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'sqiiive,  churcbwardieiiSy  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
all  other  the  most  considerable  persons  in  tne  parish. 
This  book,  with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes, 
fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never 
seen  it  before;  npon  which  there  arose  a  current 
report  that  somebody  had  written  a  book  agaiost  the 
'squire  and  the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the 
place,  having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with  some 
of  his  congregation  upon  tlie  account  of  his  tithes, 
was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  author,  untfl 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  shewing  them 
that  the  satirical  passages  might  be  i^Hed  to  se- 
veral others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages, 
and  that  the  bo<^  was  written  against  all  the  sinners 
in  England. 


N*  569.    MONDAY,  JULY  19,  1714. 


Reges  dicnntur  multis  nrgere  calolfis, 

Et  torqaere  mero,  quem  penpeasae  Uboreat, 

Att  sit  arakitift  digrnn. 

Hob.  An  Poet  wer.  434. 

Wise  wew  the  l^gs  who  never  chose  a  finend 
Till  with  foU  cops  thej  had  onmask'd  bb  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  hb  deepest  thoughts. 

BoscoMMoir. 

No  vices  ase  so  incurable  as  those  which  men  are 
apt  to  glory  in.  One  woold  wonder  how  dnmken* 
Bess  should  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of  this  num- 
ber. Anacharsis,  being  invited  to  a  match  of  drink- 
mg  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humorously, 
because  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
ecmtpany;  *  for/  sa(y»  he,  *  wh«i  we  run  a  race,  he 
wlio  tarrives  at  Iii6  goal  lifst  is  entitled  to  the  reward ;' 
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OD  the  contrary,  in  this  thirsty  generation,  the  honour, 
falls  upon  him  who  carries  off  the  greatest  quantity 
of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  company. 
I  was  the  other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnel,  the 
West  Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much 
liquor  had  passed  through  him  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  which,  according  to  his  computation, 
amounted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October, 
four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer, 
nineteen  barrels  of  cider,  and  three  glasses  of 
champagne;  besides  which  he  had  assisted  at  four 
hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips,  drams, 
and  whets  without  number.  I  question  not  but  every 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambi- 
tious young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular 
as  Will  Funnel,  and  can  boast  of  as  glorious  ex- 
ploits. 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a 
general  decay  of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
This  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  incorporate  into  their  own  substance 
many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature:  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to 
throw  into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational 
beings  which  fetch  their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of 
liquids;  especiallvwhen  we  consider  that  men,  com- 
pared with  their  tellow-creatures,  drink  much  more 
than  comes  to  thdr  share. 

But,  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may 
think  of  themselves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater 
monster  than  any  that  is  to  be  found. among  all  the 
creatures  which  God  has  made:  as  indeed  there  is 
no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and 
deformed,  in  theeyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than 
that  of  a  drunkard.  Bonosus,  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  who  was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having 
set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being 
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defeated  iii  a  great  battle,  banged  himaelf.  When 
he  was  seen  bj  die  army  in  tl^  melandioly  sitna* 
tion,  noryithstanding  he  had  behaved  hhnaelf  yery 
bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that  die  thing  thej 
saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
man,  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the 
body,  and  fortmie,  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discoveis 
every  flaw  in  it.  The  sober  man,  by  the  strength  of 
reason,  may  keep  under  and  snbdne  every  vice  or 
folly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined;  but  wine  makea 
every  latent  seed  sfH-out  up  in  the  soul,  and  shew 
itself;  it  gives  fary  to  the  passiona,  and  force  to 
those  objects  which  are  apt  to  produce  them. 
When  a  young  fellow  complained  to  an  old  philoso- 
pher that  his  wife  was  not  handsome,  'Put  less 
wat^  in  your  wine,'  says  the  philosopher,  *  and  yon 
will  quickly  make  her  so.'  Wine  heightens  inditfe- 
rence  into  love,  love  into  jealousy,  and  jealousy  into 
madness.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured  man  into 
an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives 
bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  insupport- 
able, and  displays  every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its 
utmost  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betmy  the  hidden  faults 
of  a  man,  and  shew  them  in  the  most  odious  colours,, 
but  often  occasions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  natu- 
rally subject.  There  is  more  of  torn  than  of  truth 
in  a  saying  of  Seneca,  that. drunkenness  does  not 
produce  but  discover  fsiults.  Common  experience 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out 
of  himself,  and  infuses  qualities  into  the  mind  which 
she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  The 
person  you  converse  with  after  the  third  bottle,  is 
not  (he  same  man  who  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with 
you.     Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one  of  the  pret- 
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tiest  sayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Publius  Syrus,  Qui,  ebrium  ludtficat^  ladit  absentem^' 
^  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures  the 
absent.* 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  direct  contradiction 
to  reason,  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of 
every  vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it 
against  a}!  the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours 
to  make  its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects 
which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person  who  is  ac- 
tually under  its  dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  influence 
on  the  mind  even  in  its  sober  moments,  as  it  insen- 
sibly weakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the  memory, 
and  makes  those  faults  habitual  which  are  produced 
by  frequent  excesses. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  shew  the  ill  effects  which 
this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men;  but 
these  I  shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  some  future 
paper. 


NO  570.     WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21,  1714. 


-Nugteque  canone. — Hor.  Are  Poet,  ver,  322. 


Chiming  trifles. — Roscommon. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  is  not  actuated 
by  ambition.  When  this  principle  meets  with  an 
honest  mind  and  great  abilities,  it  does  infinite  ser- 
vice to  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man 
only  thinks  of  distinguishing  himself  without  being 
thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a  very  pernicious 
or  a  very  ridiculous  creature.  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  that  petty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which  some 
men  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplishments  and 
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trivial  performances.  How  many  are  there  whose 
whole  reputation  depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  qaibble? 
You  may  often  see  Oa  artist  in  the  streets  gain  a 
circle  of  admirers  by  carrying  a  long  pole  upon  his 
chin  or  forehead  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  Am- 
bitioa  baa  taught  some  to  write  with  their  feet,  and 
others  to  walk  upon  their  hands.  Some  tumble  into 
fame,  others  grow  immortal  by  throwing  themselves 
through  a  hoop. 


Would  tire  ei'n  Fabina  to  nUte  each  case. — Bobneci. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an  adven- 
ture I  lately  met  with. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  where  the  master 
of  the  house"  accommodating  us  himself  with  every 
thing  we  wanted,  I  accidentally  fell  into  a  discourse 
with  him ;  and  talking  of  a  certain  great  man,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  he  told  me  that  he  had  sometimes 
thehonourto  treat  him  with  awhistle;  adding  (by  the 
way  of  parenthesis), '  foryou  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  whistle  the  best' of  any  man  in  Europe.' 
This  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  him  to  give  us 
a  sample  of  his  art;  upon  which  he  called  for  a 
case-knife,  and  applying  the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth, 
converted  it  into  a  musical  ingtrument,  utd  enter- 
tained me  with  an  Italian  solo.  Upon  laying  down 
the  knife,  he  took  op  a  pair  of  clean  tobacco  pipes; 
and  after  having  slid  the  small  end  of  them  over  the 
table-  in  a  most  melodious  triU,  he  fetched  a  tune  out 
of  them,  whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
cert. In  short,  the  tobaccO'pipes  became  musical 
pipes  in  the  hands  of  our  virtuoso,  who  confessed  to 
me,  ingenuously,  he  had  broken  such  cjiiaDtilies  o^ 

-•  This  m&a'i    name  wm   Daintij.     He  was   m  the  tra' 
bands,  and  coroouml;  known  by  lUe  name  of  Cnplain  Dalo' 
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th^m,  that  he  had  almost  broke  himself  before  he 
had  brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
perfection.     I  then  told  him  I  would  bring  a  com- 
pany of  friends  to  dine  with  him  the  next  week,  as 
an  encouragement  to  his  ingenuity;  upon  which  he 
thanked  me,  sayitig  that  he  would  provide  himself 
w^ith  a  new  frying-pah  against  that  day.     I  replied, 
that  it  was  no  matter;  roast  and  boiled  would  serve 
our  turn.     He  smiled  at  my  simplicity,  and.told  me 
that  it  was  his  design  to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.     As 
I  was  surprised  at  such  a.  pcomise,  he  sent  for  an 
old  frying-pan^   and   grating  it  upon   the   boards 
whistled  to  it  m  such  a  melodious  manner,  that  you 
could  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  a  bass-viol/    He 
then  took  his  seat  with  us  at  the  table,  and,  hearipg 
my  friend  that. was  witli  me  hum  over  a  tune  to 
himself,  he  told  him  if  he  would  sing  out,  he  would 
accompany  his  voice  ^ith  a  tobacqo-pipe.     As  my 
firiend  has  an  agreeable  bass,  he  chose  rather  to  sing 
to  the  frying-pan,  and  indeed  between  them  they 
made  a  most  extraordinary  concert.     Finding  our 
landlord  so  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen  music,  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  master  of  the  tongs  and  key. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  laid  it  down  some  years 
^nce,  as  a  little  unfashionable:  but  that,  if  I  pleased, 
be  would  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron.     He 
then  informed  me,  that  he  had  added  two  bars  to 
the  gridiron,  in  order  to  give  it  a  greater  compass  of 
,  eound;  and  I  perceived  he  was  as  well  pleased  with 
the  invention,  as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon  addisig 
two  strings  to  the  lute.     To  be  short,  I  found  that 
his  whole  kitchen  was  furnished  with  musical  instru- 
ments: and  could  not  but  look  upon  this  artist  as  a 
kind  of  burlesque  musician. 

He  afterward,  of  his  own  accord,  fell  into  the 
imitation  of  several  singing  birds.  My  friend  and  I 
toasted  our  mistresses  to  uie  nightingale,  when  all 
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of  a  sodden  we  were  surprised  with  the  music  of  the 
thrash.  He  n^xt  proceeded  to  the  sky-lark,  mount- 
ing up  by  a  pn^ier  scale  of  notes,  and  afterwatd 
fklliog  to  the  ground  with  a  very  easy  and  regular 
descent.  He  then,  contracted  his  whistle  to  the 
▼oiee  of  several  bitds  of  the  smallest  ske.  As  he 
is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk  and  higher  stature  than 
ordinary,  you  would  fancy  him  a  g^ant  when  you 
looked  upon  him,  and  a  toin-tit  when  you  shut  yoar 
eyes.  I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader  diat 
this  accomplished  parson  was  formerly  the  master 
tif  a  toy-shop  near  Temple-bar;  and  that  the  fa- 
mous Charles  Mathers  was  bred  up  under  him.  I 
am  told  that  the  misfortunes -which  he  has  met  with 
m  the  world  are  chiefly  oiling  to  his  great  applica- 
tion to  his  muisic;  and  therefor^  cannot  but  recom-* 
mend  him  to  my  readers  as  one  who  deserves  their 
favour,  and  may  afford  them  great  diversion  over 
a  botde*  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at  the  Queen's 
arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little  piazza  in  Cof  ent-> 
giBrden« 
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^—  Coelom  quid  quaerimus  ultra  ? — Luc. 
What  neeAi  we  beyond  heaven  ? 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not  only  consist 
of  papers  of  humour  and  learning,  but  of  several 
essays  moral  and  divine,  I  shall  publish  the  follow- 
ing one  which  is  founded  on  a  former  Spectator,  and 
sent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning  but 
it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as  think  it  no  dis- 
paragement to  their  understandings  to  give  way 
sometimes  to  a  serious  thought. 

XV.  c 
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*  SIR,  . 

-  *In  your. paper  of  Friday,  the  9th  instant,  you 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  God- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  to  shew,  that,  as  he 
is  present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive 
to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  paiis 
of  its  existence :  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  omni- 
science and  omnipresence 'are  co-existent,  and  run 
together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of  spaced  This 
consideration  might  furnish  us  with  many  incentives 
to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ;  but,  as  this 
subject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  wri- 
ters, I  shall  consider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I  have  not 
seen  it  placed  by  others. 

'  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  in- 
tellectual being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Maker, 
but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraordinary  bene- 
fit or  advantage  from  this  his  presence ! 

*  Secoadly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from, 
this  his  presence,  but  such  as  proceed  from  divine 
wrath  and  indignation ! 

'  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  in- 
tellectual being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  pre- 
sence, from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  lov- 
ing-kindness ! 

'  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraordi- 
nary benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  presence ! 
Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate 
by  virtue  of  this  great  principle  within  them.  All 
the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  respective  qualities.    The  several  instincts. 
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in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewise  operate  and  woik 
towards  the  several  ends  which  are  agreeable  to 
them  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only,  who  does 
not  co-operate  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unatten- 
tiTe  to  his  presence,  receives  none  of  those  advan- 
tages from  it,  which  are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and 
nepessary  to  his  well-being.  The  Divinity  is  with 
him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about  him,  but  of 
DO  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man 
without  rehgion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  an  In6nite  Being 
to  remove  himself  from  any  of  his  creatures;  but 
though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  essence  from  us, 
which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can 
withdraw  from  us  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it. 
His  presence  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support 
us  in  our  existence ;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  ex* 
istence  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its  happiness  or  mi- 
sery. For  in  this  sense  he  may  cast  us  away  from 
his  presence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 
This  single  consideration  one  would  think  sufficient 
to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of 
joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us ;  especially  when  we 
consider,  secondly,  the  deplorable  con<Ution  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from 
his  Maker's  presence,  but  such  as  proceed  from  di- 
vine wrath  and  indignation. 

'  We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great  Author 
of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  any  of  his  creatures.  Those  who  will  not 
feel  him .  in  his  love,  will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel 
him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of 
the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him ! 
He  is  as  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in  heaven ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  behold  him  only  in  hif 
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wrath,  and  thrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal 
themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omni* 
potence  incensed* 

^  Bat  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of  aa 
intellectual  being,  who  in  this  life  lies  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is 
intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  disquiet 
the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can 
hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  hfe  from  re- 
freshing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its 
slightest  calamities.  Who  then  can  bear  the  thought 
of  being  an  outcast  from  his  presence,  that  is,  from 
the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ? 
How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when  for 
the  trial  of  his  patience  he  was  made  to  look  upon 
himself  in  this  deplorable  condition !  ^'  Why  hast  thou 
set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become 
a  burden  to  myself  f'  But  thirdly,  how  happy  is  the 
condition  of  that  intellectual  bemg,  who  is  sensible 
of  his  Maker's  presence  from  the  secret  effects  of 
his  mercy  and  loving-kindness ! 

'  The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  facQ, 
that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  presence  as  we  are  of 
the  presence  of  any  person  whom  we  look  upon  with 
our  eyes.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  spirits 
by  which  tliey  apprehend  one  another  as  our  senses 
do  material  objects ;  and  {there  is  no  question  but 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  or  placed  in 
glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part 
of  space  they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Di- 
vine presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil  of  fleah 
standing  between  us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must 
be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  pre- 
sent with  us,  by  the  effects  which  he  produces  in  us. 
Our  outward  senses  are  too  gross  to  comprehend 
him ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and  see  how  gracieiii» 
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he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  those 
virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those 
secret  comforts  and  refreshments  which  he  conveys 
into  our  souls,  and  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  in- 
ward satisfactions  which  are  perpetually  springing 
up  and  diffusing  themselves  among  all  tlie  thoughts 
of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence, 
find  is  as  a' soul  within  the  soul  to  irradiate  its  under- 
standing, rectify  its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  en- 
liven all  the  powers  of  man.  How  happy  therefore 
is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  by  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  this  commu- 
nication between  God  and  his  own  soul !  Though 
the  whole  creation  frowhs  upon  him,  and  all  nature 
looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  support 
within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear 
him' up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors  which  en- 
compass him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand, 
and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  can 
be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him. 
In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  contempt  he  attends  to 
that  Being  who  whispers  better  things  to  his  soul, 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and 
the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  solitude 
and  retirement  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with 
the  greatest  of  beings ;  and  perceives  within  himself 
such  real  sensations '  of  his  presence,  as  are  more 
delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death  he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition, 
which  stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  sight  of  that 
Being  who  is  always  present  with  him,  and  is  about 
to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fulness  of  joy. 

'If  he  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible  pf 
our  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  we  must  keep  such  a  watch 
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over  all  our  thoug^its^  that,  in  the  l^guage  of  Uie 
Scripture.,  his  soid  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  ^eve  his  Holy  Spirit,  aud 
endeaTOur  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts 
always  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he  may  delight 
thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature 
could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  re- 
markable passage  among  his  epistles :  ^*  Sacer  ine^i 
in  nobis  s^ritus  bonorum  malorumque  custos,  et  ob- 
servatory et  quemadmodum  nas  Ulvm  tractamus,  Ua  et 
ilk  nos,'^  ''  There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in  U9,  wh6 
watches  and  observes  both  good  and  evil  men,  ajpui 
will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  we  treat 
him."  But  I  sh^ll  conclude  this  discourse  with  those 
more  jemphatical  words  in  divine  revelation,  '^If  n 
man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word ;  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  utito  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him/' ' 
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Promittunt  medici- 


Quod  medicoram  est^ 


Hon.  1  £p.  li.  115. 

» 

Pbysicians  only  boaat  the  healing  art. 

I  AM  the  more  pleased  with  these  my  papers,  since 
I  find  they  have  encouraged  several  men  of  learning 
and  wit  to  become  my  correspondents  :  I  yesterday 
received  the  following  essay  against  quacks,  whioh 
I  shall  here  communicate  to  my  readers  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  begging  the  writer's  pardon  for  those 
additions  and  retrenchments  which  I  have  made  iu  it. 
*  The  desire  of  life  is  so  natural  and  strong  a  pas- 
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non,  tfaaC  I  bave  Iod^  since  ceased  to  wtrnder  at  the 
^eat  encouia^emeiit  which  tlie  practice  of  i^y  tic  &ad» 
among  ub.  Well-conitituted  governments  have  al- 
ways made  the  profession  of  a  physidan  both  bo- 
noursble  and  adrantageona.  Homer's  Macbaon  and 
Vila's  lapis  were  men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war, 
and  made  at  least  as  much  havoc  among  their  ene- 
miee  as  among  their  friends.  Those  who  have  little 
or  no  faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  qaack  will  apply 
themgelves  to  him,  either  becanse  ne  is  willing  to 
'  sell  health  at  a  reasont^le  profit,  or  becante  the 
patient,  like  a  drowning  man,  catches  at  ereiy  twig, 
and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  mott  ignorant,  wbea 
the  roost  able  physicians  give  him  none.  Thoagfa 
impadence  and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to 
these  itinerary  Galens,  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry-an- 
drew,  yet  they  woulA^um  veiy  little  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  owner,  if  there  were  not  some  inward 
disposition  in  the  sicic  man  to  favour  the  preteosions 
of  the  mountebank.  Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  irf 
money  in  the  other,  creates  a  good  correspondence 
between  them. 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Great  Britain  but  haa 
one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  into  his  protection,  and 
on  the  market-day  harangues  the  good  people  of  the 
place  with  aphorisms  and  receipts.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it  he  comes  not  there  for  hia  own  private 
mterest,  but  out  of  a  particular  affection  to  the 
town.  1  remember  one  of  these  pnbUc-s[Hrited  ar- 
tists at  Hammemuith,  who  told  his  audience,  that  he 
had  been  born  and  bred  there,  and  that,  bavmg  a 
special  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativi^,  he  was 
<Ktermiaed  to  make  a  present  of  five  shilhngs  to  as 
many  as  would  accept  of  it.  The  whole  crowd  stood 
agape,  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  liis  vio'-*  • 
wtien  putting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  ever 
was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  he  drew  oat  a 
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fol  of  little  packets,  each  of  which  he  ioformed  the 
spectators  was  constantly  sold  at  five  shillings  and 
sixpence,  but  that  he  would  bate  the.  odd  five  shil- 
lings to  every  inhabitant  of  that  place :.  the  whole 
assembly  immediately  closed  with  this  generous  offer, 
and  took  off  all  his  physic,  after  the  doctor  had  made 
them  vouch  for  one  another,  that  there  were  no  fo- 
reigners among  them,  but  they  were  all  Hammer- 
smith men. 

'  There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art, 
who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle-herring,  lie  snug 
in  a  garret,  and  send  down  notice  to  the  world,  of 
their  extraordinary  parts  and  abiUties  by  printed  bills 
and  advertisements.  These  seem  to  have  derived 
their  custom  from  an  eastern  nation  which  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of,  among  whom  it  was  a  law,  that  wbenr 
ever  any  cure  was  performe4%  both  the  method  of 
the  cure,  and  an  account  of  the  distemper,  should  be 
fixed  in  some  pubhc  place ;  but,  as  customs  will  cor- 
rupt, these  our  moderns  provide  themselves  of  per- 
sons to  attest  the  cure  before  they  publish  or  make 
an  experiment  of  the  prescription.  I  have  heard  of 
a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the  post,  under 
one  of  these  operators,  and  though  he  was  never 
sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured  of  all  the  diseases  in 
the  dispensary.  These  are  the  men  whose  sagacity 
has  invented  elixirs  of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  lozenges, 
and  take  it  as  an  affront  if  you  come  to  them  before 
you  are  given  over  by  every  body  else.  Their  medi- 
cines are  infallible,  and  never  fail  of  success — that 
is,  of  enriching  the  doctor,  and  setting  the  patient 
effectually  at  rest. 

^I  lately  dropped  into  a  coffee-house  atWestminster, 
where  I  found  the  room  hung  round  with  omaments 
of  this  nature.  There  were  elixirs,  tinctures »  the 
Anodyne  Fotus,  English  pills,  electuaries,  and  in 
short  more  remedies  than  I  believe  there  are  diseases. 
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At  tbe  sight  o£'so  inaay  inventions)  I  doald  not  but 
imagme  myself  in  a  kind  of.  arsenal,  or  m»g9mD€ 
wiien  store  of  anns  was  reposited  against  cmy  sudden 
iowion.  Should  you  be  attacked  by  the  enemy 
sideways,  liere  was  an  iufollible  piece  of  de&nssve 
annouc  fa>  cure  the  pleurisy :  should  a  distemper  beat 
op  yonr  head-qnarters,  here  you  might  purchase  an 
impamtiable  helmet^or,  in  the  language  of  the  artist^ 
a  cephalic  tincture ;  if  your  main  body  be  assaulted^ 
here  are  various  kinds  of  armour  in  cases  of  variouii 
ODsets.  I  began  to  congratulate  the  present  age 
tqNm  the  happiness  men  might  reasonably  hope  for 
in  life,  wken  death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated^ 
and  when  pain^itself  would  be  of  so  short  a  duration, 
tbat  it  would  but  just  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of 
pleasure.  While  I  was  in  these  thoughts,  I  unluckily 
called  to  mind  a  story  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
the  last  age,  who  lying  violently  afflicted  with  the 
goat,  a  person  came  and  offered  his  services  to  cure 
him  by  a  method  which  he  assured  him  was  infallible ; 
the  servant  who  received  the  message  carried  it  up 
to  his  master,  who  inquiring  whether  me  pereon  came 
on  foot  or  in'  a  chariot,  and  being  informed  that  he 
was  on  foot ;  "  Go,"  says  he,  /'  send  the  knave 
aboat  his  business  :  was  his  method  as  infalhble  as 
he  pretends,  he  would  long  before  now  have  been  in 
his  coach  and  six/^  In  like  manner  I  concluded  that, 
had  all  these  advertisers  aiTived  to  that  skill  they 
pretend  to,  they  would  have  had  no  need  for  so  many 
years  successively  to  publish  to  the  world  the  place 
of  their  abode  and  the  virtues  of  their  medicines.  One 
of  these  gentleman  indeed  pretends  to  an  effectual 
due  for  leanness:  what  effects  it  may  have  upon 
those  who  have  tried  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  cre- 
dibly mformed  that  the  call  for  it  has  been  so  great, 
that  it  has  effectually  cured  the  doctor  himself  of  that 
distemper.   Could  each  of  them  produce  so  good  an 
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instance  of  the  success  of  his  medicines,  they  might 
soon  persuade  the  world  into  an  opinion  of  them. 

^  I  observe  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  in  one  ex- 
pression^ viz.  that  **  with  God*s  blessing"  they  per- 
form such  and  such  cures ;  this  expression  is  cer- 
tainly very  proper  and  emphatical,  for  that  is  all  they 
have  for  it.  And  if  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient 
where  they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  no  greater 
share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the  curing  of  ^neas; 
he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assiduous  about  tfee  wound, 
and  indeed  was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved 
the  hero ;  but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  the  particu- 
cular  assistance  of  a  deity  that  speeded  the  operation. 
An  English  reader  may  see  the  whole  story  in  Mr, 
Dryden's  translation : 

Fropp'd  on  his  lance  tbe  pensive  hero  stood. 
And  beard  and  saw,  unmov*d,  the  mourning  crowd. 
Tbe  fam'd  physician  tucks  his  robes  around. 
With  ready  hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 
With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part, 
This  way  and  that,  soliciting  tbe  dart, 
And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art. 
Ail  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sovereign  use. 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice :' 
These  first  infus'd  to  lenify  the  pain. 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray*d ; 
The  patron  of  his  art  refusM  his  aid. 

But  now  the  goddess  mother,  mov'd  with  grief. 
And  piercM  with  pity,  hastens  her  relief, 
A  branch  of  healing  dittany  she  brought, 
Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  she  sought ; 
Rough  is  the  stem,  which  woolly  leaves  surround  ; 
The  leaves  with  flowVs,  the  flow  rs  with  purple  crown'd  ; 
Well  known  to  wounded  goats  ;  a  sure  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel  and  ease  the  grief. 
This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  involvM ;  and  brews 
Th'  extracted  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews. 
And  od*rou8  panacee :  unseen  she  stands. 
Tempering  the  mixture  with  her  heav'nly  bands ; 
-And  pours  it  in  a  bowl  already  crown'd 
With  juice  of  nied'cinal  herbs,  prepared  to  bathe  the  wound. 
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The  leech,  HDknowmg  of  superior  art. 

Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  put ; 

Aod  in  a  moment  ceas'd  the  ragiDg  smart. 

Stanch'd  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom 

The  steel,  hot  scarcely  touch'd  with  tender 

Moves  up  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 

And  health  and  vigoor  are  at  once  restor*d. 

lapis  6rst  perceiv'd  the  closing  wound ; 

And  first  the  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found : 

'  Arms,  arms  V  he  cries:  '  the  swoid  and  shidd  pKqnn, 

And  send  the  willing  chief,  renewed,  to  war. 

This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 

Nor  art's  effect,  bat  done  by  hands  diYtne.' 

ViRG.  Ma»  lib.  zii.  391,  &c. 
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Castigata  remordent. — Juy.  Sat.  ii.  55. 

Chastised,  the  accusation  they  retort 

Mt  paper  on  the  club  of  widows  has  brought  me  in 
several  letters ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  long  one  from 
Mrs.  President,  as  follows : 

'  SM^RT  SIR, 
*  You   are  pleased  to  be  very  merry,  as    you 
imagine,  with  us  widows  :  and  you  seem  to  ground 
your  satire  on  our  receiving  consolation  so   soon 
after  the  death  of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we 
are  pleased   to   admit  for   our  companions;  but 
you  never  reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried, 
and  how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was  capa- 
ble of  occasioning.     For  my  own  part,  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  call  me,  my  first  husband  I  was  mar- 
ried to  at  fourteen  by  my  uncle  and  guardian  (as  I 
afterward  discovered)  by  way  of  sale,  for  the  third 
part  of  my  fortune.    This  fellow  looked  upon  me  as  , 
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a  mere  child  he  mi^t  breed  up  after  his  own  fkncy : 
if  he  kissed  my  chambermaid  before  my  face,  I  was 
supposed  so  ignorant,  how  could  I  think  there  was 
any  hurt  in  it?    When  he  came  home  roaring  drunk 
at  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  custom  of  all  men 
that  live  in  the  world.     I  was  not  to  see  a  penny  of 
money,  for^  poor  thing,  how  could  I  mianage  it  I  He 
took  a. handsome  cousin  of  his  into  the  house  ,(as  he 
said)  to  be  my  housekeeper,  and  to  govern  my  ser- 
vants ;  for  how  should  I  know  how  to  rule  a  family  ? 
While  she  had  what  money  she  pleased,  which  was 
but  reasonable  for  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my 
good,  I  was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike  fa- 
miliarity and  kindness  between  near  relations.     I 
was  too  ereat  a  coward  to  contend,  but  not  so  igno- 
rant a  child  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.     I  resented 
this  contempt  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor, 
passive,  blinded  wives  do,  until  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  possession  of 
my  own  land,  and  a  large  jointure.     My  youth  and 
money  brought  me  maiiy  lovers,  imd  several  endeii- 
voured  to  establish  an  interest  in  my  heart,  while  my 
husband  was  in  his  last  sickness :  the  honourable 
Edward  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first  who  addressed 
me,  advised  to  it  by  a  cousin  of  his  that  was  my  inti- 
mate iViend,  arid  knew  to  a  penny  what  I  was  worth. 
Mr.  Waitfort  is  a  very  agreeable  inan,  and  every 
body  would  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  himself,  if 
they  did  not  plainly  see  that  his  esteem  and  love  is 
all  taken  up,  and  by  such  an  object  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  better  of;  I  mean  himself.     He  made 
tio  doubt  of  marrying  me  within  four  or  five  months, 
and  began  to  proceed  with  such  an  assured  easy  air, 
that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  banish  him;  quite  con- 
trary, out  of  pure  malice,  I  heard  his  first  declaration 
with  so  much  innocent  surprise,  and  blushed  so  pret- 
tily, I  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and  he 
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thought  me  the  best-natured,  silly,  poor  thihg  on 
earth.  When  a  man  has  s,uch  a  notion  of  a  woman, 
he  loves  her  better  than  he  thinks  he  does.  I  was 
overjoyed  to  be  thus  rerenged  on  him  for  designing 
OD  mj  fortune ;  and  finding  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  his  heart  ache,  7  resolved  to  complete  my  con- 
qwst,  and  entertained  several  other  pretenders. 
The  first  impression  of  my  undesigning  innocence 
vas  so  strong  in  his  hefad,  he  attributed  all  my  fol- 
lowers to  the  inevitable  fc^ce  of  my  charms :  and, 
from  several  bltishes  and  side-glances,  coiicluded 
hnnself  the  favourite.;  smd  when  I  used  him  like  a 
do^  for  my  diversion,  he  thought  it  was  all  prudence 
awl  fear;  and  pitied  the  violence  I  did'  ray  own  in- 
clioations  to  comply  with  my  friends,  when  I  mar- 
ried Sir  Nicholas  Fribble  of  sixty  years  of  age.  You 
^ow,  Sir,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Medlar.  I  hope  you 
would  not  have  had  me  cry  out  my  eyes  for  such  a 
hshand.  I  shed  tears  enough  for  my  widowhood  a 
week  after  my  marriage ;  and  when  he  was  put  in 
^8  grave,  reckoning  he  had  been  two  years  dead, 
aod  myself  a  widow  of  that  standing,  I  married  three 
weeks  afterward  John  Sturdy,  Esq.  his  next  heir.  I 
Ijtid  indeed  some  thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  Waitfprt, 
(wt  I  found  he  could  stay ;  and  besides,  he  thought 
it  indecent  to  ask  me  to  marry  again  until  my  year 
was  out;  so,  privately  resolving  him  for  my  fourth, 
(took  Mr.  Sturdy  for  the  present.  Would  you  he- 
^«ve  it,  Sir,  Mr.  Sturdy  was  just  five-and-twenty, 
^ot  six  feet  high,  and  the  stoutest  fox-luinter  in 
tjie  country,  and  I  believe  I  wished  ten  thousand 
tiines  for  my  old  Fribble  again ;  he  was  following 
^  dogs  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  keeping  them 
JP  at  table  with  him  and  his  companions  ;  however, 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  them  for  leading  him  a  chase 
[1  which  he  broke  his  Tiefek.  Mr.  Waitfort  began 
addresses  anew ;  and  I  verily  believe  I  had  mar- 
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ried  hitir  now,  but  there  was  a  young'  officer  in  the 
guards  that  had  debauched  two  or  three  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  could  not  forbear  being  a  little 
vain  of  his  courtship.  Mr.  Waitfort  heard  of  it,  and 
read  me  such  an  insolent  lecture  upon  the  conduct 
of  women,  I  married  the  officer  that  very  day,  out  of 
pure  spite  to  him.  Half  an  hour  after  I  was  mar- 
ried I  received  a  penitential  letter  from  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Edward  Waitfort,  in  which  he  begged  par- 
don for  his  passion,  as  proceeding  from  the  violence 
of  his  love.  I  triumphed  when  I  read,  and  could 
not  help,  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  shewing  it  to 
my  new  spouse ;  and  we  were  very  merry  together 
upon  it.  Alas !  my  mirth  lasted  a  short  time ;  my 
young  husband  was  very  much  in  debt  when  1  mar- 
ried him,  and  his  first  action  afterward  was  to  set 
up  a  gilt  chariot  and  six  in  fine  trappings  before  and 
behind.  I  had  married  so  hastily,  I  had  not  the 
prudence  to  reserve  my  estate  in  my  own  hands;  my 
ready  money  was  lost  in  two  nights  at  the  Groom- 
porter's  ;  and  my  diamond  necklace,  which  was  stole 
I  did  not  know  how,  I  met  in  the  street  upon  Jenny 
Wheedle's  neck.  My  plate  vanished  piece  by  piece: 
and  I  had  been  reduced  to  downright  pewter,  if  my 
officer  had  not  been  deliciously  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a 
fellow  that  had  cheated  him  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  afterward,  at  his  own  request,  satisfied  him  and 
me  too,  by  running  him  through  the  body.  Mr. 
Waitfort  was  still  in  love,  and  told  me  so  again; 
and,  to  prevent  all  fear  of  ill  usage,  he  desired  me 
to  reserve  every  thing  in  my  own  hands ;  but  now 
my  acquaintance  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  his  con* 
stancy,  my  charms  were  declining,  ana  I  could  not 
resist  the  delight  I  took  in  shewing  the  young  flirts 
about  town  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a 
man  of  sense ;  this,  and  some  private  hopes  he  would 
hang  himself,  and  what  a  glory  would  it  be  for  me. 
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and  haw  I<8ho\ild  be  envied,  made  me  accept  of  be- 
ing third  wife  to  my  Lord  Friday.  I  proposed,  from 
my  ratik  and  his  estate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of 
•pride  ;  but  how  was  I  mistaken  !  he  was  neither  ex- 
travagant, nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched.  I  suf- 
fered however  more  with  him  than  with  all  my  others. 
He  was  splenetic.  I  was  forced  to  sit  whole  days 
hearkening  to  his  imaginary  ails ;  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  would  please  him  ;  what  he  hked  when 
the  sun  shined  made  him  sick  when  it  rained ;  he 
had  no  distemper,  but  lived  in  constant  fear  of  them 
all ;  my  good  genius  dictated  to  me  to  bring  him 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gruel :  from  that  day  he  was 
always  contented,  because  he  had  names  for  all  bis 
complaints ;  the  good  doctor  furnished  him  with  rea- 
sons for  all  his  pains,  and  prescriptions  for  every 
&ncy  that  troubled  him;  in  hot  weather  he  lived 
upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to  prevent  fevers ;  when 
it  grew  cloudy  he  generally  apprehended  a  consump- 
tion ;  to  shorten  the  history  of  this  wretched  part  of 
my  life,  he  ruined  a  good  constitution  by  endeavour- 
ing to  mend  it ;  and  took  several  medicines,  which 
ended  in  taking  the  grand  remedy  which  cured  both 
him  and  me  of  all  our  uneasinesses.  After  his  death 
I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  more  of  Mr.  Waitfort. 
I  knew  he  had  renounced  me  to  all  his  friends,  and 
been  very  witty  upon  my  choice,  which  he  affected 
to  talk  of  with  great  indifferency.  I  gave  over  think- 
ing of  him,  being  told  that  he  was  engaged  with  a 
pretty  woman  and  a  great  fortune;  it  vexed  me.  a 
little,  but  not  enough  to  make  me  neglect  the  advice 
of  my  cousin  Wishwell,  that  came  to  see  me  the  day 
my  lord  went  into  the  country  with  Russel ;  she  told 
me  experimentally,  nothing  put  an  unfaithful  lover 
and  a  dear  husband  so  soon  out  of  one's  head  as  a 
new  one,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  me  S 
.kin8man.of  hers.     *'  You  understand  enough  of  the 
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world,"  sakl  %iie,  ''  to  know  money  is  the  most  va- 
jiuat^e  coadideration ;  be  i^  very  rich^  and  I  am  sur€ 
cannot  live  long ;  h^  hns  a  cough  that  must  carry 
him  off  soon."  I  knew  afterward  she  had.  given  the 
selfsame  character  of  me  to  him;  but  however  I  was 
j»o  much  persuaded  by  her,  I  hastened  on  the  match 
for  fear  he  should  die  before  the  timie  came ;  he  had 
the  same  fears,  and  was  -so  pressing,  I  married  him 
in  a  fortnight,  resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  foitni^it 
longer.  During  this  fortnight  Mr.  Waitfort  came 
to  make  me  a  visit:  he  told  me  he  had  waited  on  me 
sooner,  but  had  that  respect  for  me,  he  would  not 
interrupt  me  in  the  first  day  of  my  affliction  for  my 
dear  lord ;  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  I  was  at  liberty 
to  make  another  choice,  he  had  broke  off  a  match 
very  advantagiQous  for  his  fortune,  just  upon  the  poiist 
of  conclusion,  and  was  forty  times  more  in  love  widi 
me  than  ever.  I  never  received. ihore.  pleasure  in 
my  life  than  from  this  declaration ;  but  I  composed 
my  face  to  a  grave  air,  and  said  the  news  of  his  en- 
gagement had  touched  me  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  rash 
jealous  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could  never  have 
thought  on )  if  I  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him.  Gk>ad«- 
natured  Mr.  Waitfort  had  liked  to  have  dropped  down 
dead  at  heaiing  this,  but  went  from  me  with  such  an 
air  as  plainly  shewed  me  he  had  laid  all  the  blame 
Mpon  himself,  and  hated  those  friends  that  had  advised 
him  to  the  fatal  appHcation;  he  seemed  as  much 
touched  by  my  misfortune,  as  his  own,  for  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  I  was  still  passionately  in  love  with 
him.  The  truth  of  the  story  is,  my  new  husband 
gave  me  reason  to  repent  I  had  not  stayed  for  him  ; 
he  had  married  me  for  my  money,  and  I  soon  fonnd 
he  loved  money  to  distraction ;  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  do  to  get  it:  noising  he  would  not  suffer 
to  preserve  it ;  the  smallest  expense  kept  him  awake 
whole  nights;  and  when  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  as 
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many  sighs,  and  after  as  many  delays,  as  a  man  that 
endures  the  loss  of  a  limb.     I  heard  nothing  but  re- 
proofs for  extravagancy,  whatever  I  did.   I  saw  very 
well  that  he  would  have  starved  me,  but  for  losing 
mj  jointures ;  and  he  suffered  agonies  between  the 
grief  of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,  and  the 
fear  that,  if  he  had  made  me  fast,  it  might  prejudice 
my  health.    I  did  not  doubt  he  would  have  broke  my 
heart,  if  I  did  not  break  his,  which  was  allowable  by 
the  law  of  self-defence.     The  way  was  very  easy.   I 
resolved  to  spend  as  much  money  as  I  could ;  and, 
before  he  was  aware  of  the  stroke,  appeared  before 
him  in  a  two  thousand  pounds  diamond  necklace : 
he  said  nothing,  but  went  quietly  to  his  chamber,  and, 
as  it  is  thought,  composed  himsel    with  a  dose  of 
opium..  I  behaved  myself  so  well  upon  the  occasion, 
that  to  this  day  I  believe  he  died  of  an  apoplexy. 
Mr.  Waitfort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this 
time,  and  I  heard  from  him, in  two  days.     I  am 
ahnost  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present  writing,  and 
very  doubtful  whether  I  will  marry  him  or  no.    I  do 
not  think  of  a  seventh  for  the  ridiculous  reason  you 
mention,  but  out  of  pure  morality  that  I  think  so 
much  constancy  should  be  rewarded,  though  I  may 
not  do  it  after  all  perhaps.     I  do  not  believe  all  the 
unreasonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence 
why  I  should  have  been  constant  to  the  memory, of 
any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent  much  time  in 
grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignificant,  negligent,  ex- 
travagant, splenetic,  or  covetous,  husband; — my  first 
insulted  me,  my  second  was  nothing  to  me^  my  third 
disgusted  me,  me  fourth  would  have  ruined  me,  the 
fifth  tormented  me,  and  the  sixth  would  have  starved 
me.    If  the  other  ladies  you  name  would  thus  give 
in  their  husbands'  pictures  at  length,  you  would  see 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to  lose  their 
hours  in  weeping  aod  wailing.' 
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Non  possideniem  niulta  vocaveris 
Kecte  beatum.    Rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qat  Deoram 
Mimeribus  sapienter  uti, 
Daramque  canetpauperiempati. — Hor.  4  Od.  ix.  45> 

Believe  not  those  that  lands  possess. 
And  shining  heaps  of  useless  ore» 
The  only  lords  of  happiness; 

Bat  rather  those  that  know 

For  what  kind  fates  bestow. 
And  have  the  heart  to  use  the  store : 
That  have  the  geneipus  skill  to  hear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty. — Cbbech. 

I  WAS  once  engaged  in  discoure  with  a  Rosicrucian 
about  '  the  great  secret/  As  this  kind  of  men  (I 
mean  those  of  them  who  are  not  professed  cheats) 
are  overrun  with  enthusiasm  and  pnilosophy,  it  was 
very  abusing  to  hear  this  reUgious  adept  descantr 
ing  on  his  pretended  disoovery.  He  talked  of  the 
secret  as  of  a  spirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald, 
and  converted  every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the 
highest  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  '  It  gives  a  lustre,' 
says  he,  ^  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  diamond.  It 
irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all 
the  properties  of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into 
flame,  flame  into  light,  and  light  into  glory.'  He 
farther  added,  '  that  a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person  on 
whom  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he,  ^  its  presence  na« 
turally  changes  every  place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.' 
After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this  unintel- 
ligible cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and 
moral  ideas  together  into  the  same  discourse,  and 
that  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  but  content. 
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This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  measure, 
all  those  effects  which  the  nlehymist  usually  ascribes 
to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  if  it 
does  not  bring  fichesv  it  does  the  same  thing,  by 
banishing  the  desire  <^  them..  If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man's  mindj  body, 
or  fortune,  it  makes  lum  easy  under  thetn.  It  has 
indeed  a  kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of  man,  m  re* 
spect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands  related.  It 
extinguishes  all  muimur,  repining,  and  ingratitude, 
towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  Us  part  to 
act  in  this  World.  It  destroys  all  ini^dinate  ambition, 
and  every  tendency  to  corruptioli,  widi  regard  to  the 
community  wherem  ho  is  placed*  It  gives  sweetness 
to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to  all 
hi9  thoughts. 

Ajnong  the  many'  methods  which  might  be  made 
use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only 
mention  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a  man 
should  always  consider  how  much  he  has  more  tliaa 
he  wants :  and  secondly,  how  much  more  onhappj 
he  might  be  than  be  reauly  is. 

First'  of  all  a  man  should  always  consider  how 
much  he  has  more  than  be  wants*  I  am  wonder* 
fully  pleased  with  the  reply  which  Aristippus  made 
to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of  a  fiurm : 
*  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  have  three  farms  itiU,  and  yoo 
have  but  one;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  afflicted 
for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the  drntraiy ,  foolish 
men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have  lost 
than  what  they  possess;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  opoa 
those  who  are  richer  than  thonaelves,  rather  tfiaa 
on  those  who  are  und^  greater  difficnllies.  AH  the 
real  pleasures  and  conveni^ices  of  life  lie  in  a  nar* 
row  compass;  but  it  is  the  humoor  of  mankind  to  be 
always  looking  forward,  and  attaining  after  one  who 
has.got  the  start  of  them  in  weahh  mi  hooov.  For 
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this  reason,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called 
rich  who  have  not  more  than  they  want,  thiere  are 
few  rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wishes 
within  their  fortunes,- and  have  more  wealth  than 
they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Persons  of  a  higher  rank 
live  in  a  kind  of  splendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetu- 
ally wanting,  because,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the 
solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie"  one 
another  in  shadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  sei»e 
have  at  all  times  beheld,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth, 
this  silly  game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads,  and, 
by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret 
satisfaction  which  others  are  always  in  quest  of. 
The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase  after  imaginary 
pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed?  as  it  is  the 
great  source  of  those  evils  which  generally  undo  a 
nation.  Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  i&  a 
poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally 
sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his 
price.  When  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  had  left  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  grefat 
sum  of  money  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had  already  more 
by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  short, 
content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty ; 
or,  to  give  the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  *  Con- 
tent is  natural  wealth,'  says  Socrates;  to  which  I 
shall  add,  '  Luxury  is  artificial  poverty.'  I  shiall 
therefore  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous  and  imagi- 
nary enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent  saying  of 
Bion  the  philosopher ;  namely,  that '  no  man  has  so 
much  care  as  he  who  endeavours  after  the  most 
happiness.* 

In  the  second  place^  every  one  ought  to  reflect 
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how  much  more  unhappy  be  might  be  than  he  really 
81  The  former  consideratkm  took  in  all  those  who 
ai^e  sufficiently  provided  "with  the  means  to  make 
themselves  easy;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie 
under  some  pressure  or  misfortune*  These  may  re^ 
peive  great  elevation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the 
unhappy  persop  may  make  between  himself  and 
others,  or  between  the  misfortune  which  he  suffers, 
and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have  befallen 
him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who> 
upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmast^ 
told  the  standers-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  it 
was  xhot  his  neck.  To  winch,  since  I  am  got  into 
questions,  give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an 
old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited  some  of 
his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  wap  ruffled  by  his  wife, 
that  came  into  the  room. in  a  passion,  and  threw 
down  the  table  that  stood  before  them :  '  Every 
one/  says  be,  '  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy 
man  that  has  no  ^eater  than  this.'  We  find  an  in<^ 
stanQe  to  the  s^me  purpose  in  the  Life  of  Doctor 
Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell.  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  witn  a  complication  of  distempers, 
wheki  he  had  the  gout  upon  him  he  used  to  thank 
God  that  it  .was  not  the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the 
sto«ie«  that  he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  him 
at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing 
that  there  was  never  any  system  besides  that  of 
Christianity  which  could  effectually  produce  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  hitherto  been  speak- 
ing of.  In  order  to  make  us  content  with  our  pre- 
sent condition,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
tell  us  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  alteration  in  our 
circumstances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befalls  us 
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is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  necessity,  to  whicl^  •the 
gods  themselves  are  subject:  while  others  very 
gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence 
would  be  troubled  and  perverted  were  he  otherwise. 
These,  and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence 
than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  shew  him  that  his 
discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  it.  They  rather  give  despair  than 
consolation.  In  a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one 
of  tliese  comforters,  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend 
who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a 
person  whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief  could  not 
fetch  him  again :  ^  It  is  for  that  very  reason,'  said 
the  emperor,  *  that  I  grieve.' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender 
regard  to  human  nature.  It  prescribes  to  every 
miserable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition ; 
nay,  it  shews  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions 
as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal 
of  them;  it  makes  him  easy  here,  beciause  it  can 
make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest 
blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world;  atnd  if  in 
the  present  life  his  happiness  arises  from  the  subdu- 
ing of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the 
gratification  of  them. 
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Nee  morti  esse  locum  • 


ViRG.  Georg<  iv.  229. 
No  room  is  left  for  death. — Dbyden. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by 
him  barefoot,  *  father/  says  he,  *  you  are  in  a  very 
miserable  condition  if  there  is  not  another  world/ — 
*  True,  son,'  said  the  hermit,  *  but  what  is  thy  pon- 
dition  if  there  is*  V  Man  is  a  creature  designed  for 
two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  dif- 
ferent lives..  His  first  life  is  short  and  transient  ^ 
hb  second  permanent  and  lasting.  The  question 
Fe  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two 
lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  should  endeavoui 
to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratificar 
tions  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and 
at  its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  dura- 
tion ;  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  which  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ? 
Every  man,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  question^ 
knows  very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close 
with*  But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it. is 
plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question.  We  make  provisions  for  this  life 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  ah  end,  and  for 
the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  be- 
ginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  .rank,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth, 
and  take  a  survigy^of  its  inhabitants,  what  wQuld  his 

*  The  indicative  for  the  potential  moo(^ 
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notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are 
a  species  of  beings  made  for  qui^e  different  ends 
and  purposes  than  what  ^e  really  are  ^  Mast  not 
he  imagine  that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get 
riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  it 
was  our  duty  to.  toil  afler  wealthy  and  station,  and 
title?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  for- 
bidden poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  pleasures  under  pain  Qf 
damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that  we 
were  influenced  by  a  sfcheme  of  diitles  quite  dppo- 
isite  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And 
truly,  according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must 
conclude  that  we  are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient 
"creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we  are  constsmt  to 
our  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  wer^  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when 
he  learned  that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  exist 
in  this  world  above  threescore  and  ten  years,  and 
that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall  short 
even  of  that  age  ?  How  would  he  be  lost  in  horror 
and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set 
of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for 
this  life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  exist- 
ence— when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that  this  set  o£ 
creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life, 
for  which  they  make  no  preparations?  Nothing  can 
be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason^  than  that  men,  who 
are  persuaded  of  these  t^o  different  states  of  being, 
should  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for  a 
life^of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to 
make  provision  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads 
of  years  will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning ;  es- 
Ipecially  when  we  consider  that  otir  endeavours  for 
making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  er  honourable,  or 
whatever  else  we  plac'e  our  happiness  fn,  may  after 
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aff  prove  unsHccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  ccmstandy 
«ad  anore/j  endeavour  to  make  ounelves  happy 
in  the  otkr  life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours 
wifl  sacceed,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
of  oar  iflpe. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the 
sdioohacn  .-—Supposing    the   whole   body  of  the 
e«rth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand, 
^wi  ^t  a  single  grain  or.  particle  of  this  sand 
shonld  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years:  Sup- 
posing tben  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be 
iap/y  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand 
was  consuming  by  this  slow  method  until  there  was 
^yjU  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be 
ffliseiablefor  ever  after?    Or,  supposing  that  you 
^i  be  happy  for  ever  after  on  condition  you 
^M  he  miserable  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand 
»«re  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
fijooand  years  : — which  of  these  two  cases  would 
joa  make  your  choice  ^ 

U  mast  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thou- 
ands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of 
^nuty,  diough  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  40  great 
*  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  Siem 
as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number  which  you 
^  pat  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands 
to  the  supposed  heap.  Reason  therefore  tells  us, 
^out  any  manner  of  hesitation,  which  would  be 
«J€better  part,  in  this  choice.  However,  as  I  have 
'^fore  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  case  be 
w  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some 
PsfWns  to  sink  under  the  consideration  of  the  great 
^^ngth  of  the  first  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the 
5^t  distance  of  that  second  duration  which  is  to 
^^tteed  \t.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up 
to  that  happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that 
it  is  so  very  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  v^ry 

XV.  I 
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long.  But  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before 
us  is  this,  whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for 
the  space  of  <^ly  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps 
of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a 
day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of 
years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity :  what  words 
are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  con- 
sideration which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong 
choice  ? 

I  heile  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  suppos- 
ing, what  seldom  happens,'  that  a  course  of  virtue 
makes  us  miserable  in  this  life :  but  if  we  suppose, 
as  it  generally  happens,  that  virtue  would  make  us 
more  happy  even  iii  this  life  than  a  contrary  course 
of  vice,  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity 
or  madness  of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of 
making  so  absurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wise  man  therefore  will  consider  this  life 
only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the 
other,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  pleasures  6f  a  few 
years  to  those  of  an  eternity. 


N^  576.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1714. 


Nitor  in  adversom :  nee  me,  qtu  csetera,  vincit 
Impetus ;  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi. 

Ovio.  Met  ii.  7^» 
I  steer  against  their  motions,  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  bj  all  the  current  of  the  sky. — Addison. 

I  REMEMBER  a  youug  man  of  very  lively  parts>  and 
of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  only 
one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  desire  of  appear- 
ing fashionable.    This  ran  him  into  many  amours, 
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and  consequently  into  many  distempers.    He  oeYer 
went  to  bed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be- 


cause he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellQw;  and 
every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  conslmble 
to  3ignalize  his  vivacity.  He  was  initiated  into  half 
a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one-and-tweoty;  and 
80  improved  in  them-  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper, 
that  you  might  frequently  trace  him  to  his  lodgmgt 
by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other  the  liktt 
monuments  of  wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  short, 
aft^r  having  fully  established  his  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five-and- 
twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into 
BO  many  errors  and  inconveniences  as  the  desire  of 
not  appearing  singular;  for  which  reason  it  is  Tery 
necessary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  singularity,  that 
we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is 
vicio^9.  In  the  first  place  every  man  of  s^ise  wiD 
agree  with  me,  that  singularity  is  laudable  when,  in 
contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  morality,  and  honour.  In  these 
cases  we  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  costom, 
but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures.  Truth  is  nevertheless  so  for  not  being 
attended  to :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions,  not  the 
number  of  actors,  by  which  we  ooght  to  regulate 
our  behaviour.  Sing^arity  in  concerns  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a 
man  leaves  the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it. 
What  greater  instance  can  mere  be  of  a  weak  and 
pusillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentimeiUs?  or 
not  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be? 

Singularit|r,  therefore,  b  only  vicious  when  it  mm* 
men  act  contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  pats  it 
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upon  distinguishing  themselves  hf  trifles.  As  for 
the  first  of  these,  who  are  singular  in  any  thing  that 
is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I  believe 
every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.  I  shall  there- 
fore speak  of  those  only  who  are  remarkable  f6r 
their  singularity  in  things  of  no  importance;  as  in 
dress,  behaviour,  conversation,  and  all  the  little  in- 
tercourses of  life.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  certain 
deference  due  to  custom ;  and,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  a  colour  of  reason  to  deviate  from  the  mul- 
titude in  some  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  sacrifice 
his  private  inclinations  and  opinions  to  the  practice 
of  the  public.  It  must  be  confessed  that  good  sense 
often  makes  a  humourist ;  but  then  it  unqualifies 
him  from  being  of  any  moment  in  the  world,  and 
renders  him  ridiculous  to  persons  of  a  much  inferior 
understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
foolish  singularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifferent  parts 
of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of 
reason  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion 
or  example.  This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in  many 
little  oddnesses:  he  had  never  any  stated  hours  for 
his  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep ;  because,  said '  he,  we 
ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our 
appetites  to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  our 
appetites.  In  his  conversation  with  country  gentle- 
men he  would  not  make  use  of  a  phrase  that  was 
not  strictly  true ;  he  never  told  any  of  them  that  he 
was  his  humble  servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well- 
wisher;  arid  would  rather  be  thought  a  maleconteht 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  dry. 
He  would  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  chamber  window 
every  morning,  and^  after  having  gaped  for  fresh  air 
about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as  he 
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€50uld  bawl  them,  for  th^  benefit  of  his  kings:  to 

-which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer 

the  Greek  tongue,  especially  in  that  author,  being 
more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more  conducive  to 
expectoration  than  any  other.     He  had  many  other 
particularities,  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philoso- 
phical reasons.    As  this  humour  still  grew  upon  him, 
he  chose  to  wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  periwig;  con- 
cluding very  justly  that  a  bandage  of  clean  linen 
about  his  head  was  much  more  wholesome,  as  well 
as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled 
with  frequent  perspirations.      He  afterward  judi- 
oously  observed,  that  the  many  ligatures  in  our 
English  dress  must  naturally  check  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  for  which  reason  he  made  his  breeches 
and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of  cloth, 
after  the  manner  of  the  hussars.     In  short  by  fol- 
lowing the  pure  dictates  of  reason,  he  at  length  de* 
parted  so  much  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  indeed  from  his  whole  species,  that  his  friends 
would  have  clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have 
begged  his  estate:  but  the  judge,  being  informed 
that  he  did  no  harm,  contented  himself  with  issuing 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  put- 
ting his  estate  into  the  hands  of  proper  guardians* 

The  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  remark  in  Monsieur  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the 
De^.  ^  The  ambitious  and  the  covetous,'  says  he, 
*  are  madmen  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much 
as  those  who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms ;  but  they 
have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their  side; 
whereas  the  frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a 
lonadc  is  a  frenzy  hors  (Tcsuvre;'  that  is,  in  other 
words,  something  which  is  singular  in  its  kind,  and 
does  not  fall  in  with  the  madness  of  a  multitude. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned  by  a 
letter  ^hi<m  I  received  not  long  siiice,  and  which» 
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for  want  of  room  at  present,  I  shall  insert  in  my 
next  paper. 


N»  577.     FRIDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1714. 


■^Huc  tolerabile,  si  non 


£t  furere  incipias Ju  v.  Sat.  vi.  613. 

This  miglit  be  borne  with/  if  yoa  did  not  rave. 

The  letter  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  is  as  follows: 

'SIR. 

'  You  have  so  lately  decried  that  custom,  too 
much  in  use  among  most  people,  of  making  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  their  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, that  I  had  some  difficulty  to  persuade  my- 
self to  give  you  this  trouble,  until  I  had  considered 
that  though  I  should  speak  in  the  first  person,  yet 
I  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  vanity,  since  I 
shall  not  add  my  name :  as  also,  because  what  I 
shall  write  will  not,  to  say  the  best,  redound  to  my 
praise,  but  is  only  designed  to  remove  a  prejudice 
conceived  against  me,  as  I  hope,  with  very  little 
foundation.     My  short  history  is  this. 

^  I  have  lived  for  some  years  last  past  altogether 
in  London,  until  about  a  month  ago  ah  acquaintance 
of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  done  some  small  services 
in  town,  invited  me  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  with 
him  at  his  > house  in  the  country.  I  accepted  his 
invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty  welcome.  My 
friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not  being  qualified  to 
pass  away  his  time  without  the  reliefs  of  business, 
has  grafted  the  farmer  upon  the  gentleman,  and 
brought  himself  to  submit  even  to  the  servile  parts 
of  that  employment,  such  as  inspecting  his  ploughi 
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■ad  the  like.  Tliit  necesurily  takea  ap  some  of  kia 
boon  every  day;  and,  as  I  hsve  no  relish  for  such 
direrskuu,  I  used  at  these  times  to  retire  either  to 
mj  chamber,  or  a  shady  walk  near  the  house,  and 
entertain  myself  with  some  agreeable  sntfaor.  Now, 
yoD  must  luiow,  Hr.  Spectator,  that  when  I  read, 
especially  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is  very  usual  with 
me.  when  I  meet  with  any  passage  or  expression 
irtuch  strikes  me  much,  to  pronountx  it  aloud,  widi 
diat  tone  of  the  voice  which  I  think  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments  there  expressed;  and  to  this  I  gene- 
rally add  some  motion  or  action  of  the  body.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  was  observed  by  some  of  the 
fiuuily  in  one  of  these  heroic  fits,  who  thereupon  re- 
cdvM  unpressions  very  much  to  my  disadvantage. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  soon  discover,  nor  sboold 
have  done  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  follow- 
mg  accident.  I  had  one  day  shut  myself  up  in  my 
cluunber,  and  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  second 
book  of  Milton's  Paradise  liost.  I  walked  to  and 
fro  with  the  book  in  my  hand;  and,  to  spe^  the 
truth,  I  fear  I  made  no  little  noise;  when,  presently 
coming  to  the  following  hues: 

Od  ■  ladden  opra  9j, 

Wilb  hnpctDCMM  ncoil  and  jantng  MOnd, 
Th'  iaSBCuti  doon,  ud  oa  llwb  bic^x  gnU 
Uanh  ihuodei,  he. 
I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of  my 
chamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  family 
standing  on  the  outside  in  a  very  great  consternation. 
I  was  in  no  less  confusion,  and  begged  pardcm  for 
having  disturbed  them;  addressing  myseu  particu- 
larly to  comfort  one  of  the  childroi  who  recced  an 
uulncky  tall  in  this  action,  while  he  was  too  intently 
BUTveying  my-  meditations  through    llie    l-ey-hole. 
To  be  short,  after  this  adventure  I  easily  ol' 
that  great  part  of  the  family,  especially  the 
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aad  cbildrex),  looked  upon  me  with  some  appr^ien- 
^^ioQs  of  fear;  and  my  friend  himself,  though  he  still 
continued  his  civilities  to  me,  did  not  seem  altoge- 
ther e^sy:  I  took  notice  that  the  butler  was  never 
after  this  accident  ordered  to  leave  the  botde  upon 
the  table  after  dinner.  Add  to  this,  that  I  fre- 
quently overheard  the  servants  mention  me  by  the 
name  of  '^  the  crazed  gentleman,  the  gentleman  a 
little  touched,  the  mad  Londoner,"  and  the  like.  This 
made  me  think  it  high  time  for  me  to  shift  my  quar- 
ters, which  I  resolved  to  do  the  first  handsome  op- 
portunity; and  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution 
by  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  who  fre- 
quently visited  us,  and  who  <me  day,  after  having 
heard  all  the  fine  things  I  was  able  tp  say,  was 
pleased  with  a  scornful  smile  to  bid  me  ^'  goto  sleep." 
'  The  firsjt  minute  I  got  to  my  lodgings  in  town, 
I  set  pen  to  paper  to  .desire  your  opinion,  whether, 
upon  the  evidence  before  you, .  I  am  mad  or  not. 
I  can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myself  soberly 
before  ccmxpany,  and  I  hope  there  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  wjthdrawiiig  to  be  mad.  Look  you.  Sir,  I 
am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  little  touched  as 
they  phrase  it,  but  should  be  sorry  to  be  madder 
than  my  neighbours;  therefore,  pray  let  me  be  as 
much  in  my  senses  as  you  can  anord.  I  know  I 
could  bring  yourself  as  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
has  confessed  talking  to  himself;  but  yours  is  a  par- 
ticular case,  and  cannot  justify  me,  who  have  not 
kept  silence  any  part  of  my  life.  What  if  I  should 
own  myself  in  love  ?    You  know  lovers  Bxe  always 

allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy But  I  will  say 

BO  more  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have  long 
since  observed  the  ready  way  to  be  thought  mad  is 
to  contend  that  you  are  not  so;  as  we  generally 
i^nclude  that  man  drunk  who  takes  pains  to  be 
thought  sober.     I  will  therefore  leave  myself  to  your 
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detenninatioD ;  but  am  the  more  desiroug  to  be 
thongfat  in  my  senses,  that  it  may  be  no  discredit  to 
yoD  when  I  asstire  you  tliHt  I  have  always  been  very 
much  Your  admirer. 

'  P.  S.  If  I  must  be  mad,  I  desire  the  young  lady 
may  believe  it  is  for  her.' 

'  Tie  kaiMe  Petititm  of  John  a  Noka  and 

John  a  SlyUt. 
'  Sheweth, 
'That  your  petitioneis  have  had  causes  depend- 
ing in  Westmmster-hall  aboTe  five  hundred  years, 
aod  that  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  them  bnnigfat 
to  an  issue ;  that  your  petitioners  have  not  beea 
involved  in  these  lawsuits  oat  of  any  litigious  tem- 
per of  their  own,  but  by  the  instigation' of  con- 
tentions persons ;  that  the  young  Siwyers  in  our 
inns  of  court  ate  continually  setting  us  together  by 
the  ears,  and  think  they  do  us  no  hurt,  because  they 
plead  tar  us  without  a  fee ;  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  robe  have  no  other  clients  in  die  world 
beades  us  two ;  that  when  they  have  nothing  ebe 
to  do,  they  make  us  plaintifTs  and  defendants,  though 
they  were  never  retained  by  either  of  us;  that  they 
tiadnce,  condemn,  or  acquit  us,  without  any  manner 
of  regard  to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the 
world.  Yonr  petitioners,  therefore,  being  thereunto 
caicouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  which  you 
lately  gave  to  our  kinsman  Blank,  do  humbly  pray 
that  you  will  pnt  an  end  to  the  controvenies  whicn 
have  been  so  long  depending  between  us  your  said 
petitioneTs,  and  ^t  our  enmity  may  not  endnre 
from  generation  to  generation ;  it  being  our  resolu- 
tion to  live  hereafter  as  it  becometh  men  of  peace- 
able dispositions. 

'And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  >' 
tnet  pray,  &c.' 
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■Eque  feris  hamana  in  corpora  transit, 
Inqae  feras  nosier. Otid.  Met.  xv.  167. 

rr— Th*  unbodied  spirit  flies— 

And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast. — Dryden. 

There  has  been  very  great  reason,  on  several  ac* 
counts,  for  the  learned  world  to  endeavour  at 
settling  what  it  was  that  might  he  said  to  ^opipose 
personal  identity. 

JVIr.  Locke,  after  having  premised  that  the  word 
person  properly  signifies  a  thinking  intelhgent  being 
that  hs^s  reason  and  reflection,  ^nd  can  consider 
itself  fLS  itself,  concludes,  that  it  is  coQ^ciousn^s^ 
alone,  and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  which 
makes  .this  person^  identity  of  sameness.  ^  Ha4  I 
the  ^ame  consciousness,*  says  that  author,  ^  that  I 
saw  the  ark  and  Noah'^  flood,  as  that  I  ^aw  an  over- 
flowing of  the  Thames  last  winter ;  or  as  that  I  now 
write ;  I  could  no  more  doubt  tha,t  I  who  write  this 
now,  ihat  saw  the  Thames  xjverflow  last  winter,  an4 
.that  viewed  tl;ie  flpod  at  the  gen^rs4  deluge,  was  ti^e 
sspn^  self,  place  that  self  in  what  substance  you 
Please,  than  that  I  who  write  this  aipqi  the  same  my- 
self now  while  I  write,  whether  I  consist  of  all  the 
same  substance,  material  or  immaterial,  o,r  no^  thait 
I  was  yesterday ;  for  as  to  this  point  of  being  the 
same  self,,  it  matters  not  whether  Ms  present  self  be 
made  up  of  the  same  or  other  substances.' 

I  w^s  mightily  pleaded  with  a  story  in  some  mea- 
sure applicable  to  this  piece  of  philospphy,  which  I 
read  the  other  day  in  the  Persian  TaJlesy  as  they  sire 
lately  very  well  translated  by  Mr.  Philips ;  and  with  an 
abridgment  whereof  t  shall  here  present  jpay  readers. 
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I  shall  only  premise  that  these  stories  are  writ  aftet 
the  eastern  manner,  but  somewhat  ioDore  correct. 

'  Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  virtue,succeeded  his 
father  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kingdom  of  Mousel.  He 
reigned  over  his  faithfal  subjects  for  some  time,  and 
lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  beatiteous  consort 
Qaeen  Zemroude,  when  there  appeared  at  his  court  a 
young  derris  of  so  lively  and  entertaining  a  turn  of 
wit,  as  won  upOn  the  affections  of  every  one  he  con- 
Ycrsed  with.  His  reputation  grew  so  fast  every  day, 
that  it  at  last  raised  a  curiosity  in  the  prince  himself 
to  see  and  talk  with  him.  He  did  so ;  and,  far  from 
finding  that  common  fame  had  flattered  him,  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  every  thing  he  had  heard  of  him 
fell  short  of  the  truth. 

'  Fadlallah  immediately  lost  all  manner  of  relish 
for  the  conversation  of  other  men ;  and,  as  he  was 
every  day  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  abilities  of 
this  stranger,  offered  him  the  first  posts  in  his  kitig- 
dom.  The  young  dervis,  after  having  thanked  him 
with  a  very  singular  modesty,  desired  to  be  excused, 
as  having  made  a  vow  never  to  accept  of  any  employ- 
ment, and  preferring  a  free  and  independent  state  of 
life  to  all  other  conditions. 

*  The  king  was  infinitely  charmed  with  so  great 
an  example  of  moderation ;  and  though  he  could  not 
get  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of  business,  made  him 
however  his  cluef  companion  and  first  favourite. 

*  As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together,  and 
happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, the  dervis  entertained  Fadlallah  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  adventures.  After  having 
related  to  him  several  curiosities  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  Indies,  "  It  was  in  this  place,"  says  he,  "  that 
I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  an  old  brachman, 
who  was  skilled  in  the  most  hidden  powers  of  na- 
ture ;  he  died  within  my  arms,  and  with  his  parting 
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breath  communicated  to  me  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  secrets,  on  condition  I  should  never  re- 
veal it  to  any  man."  The  king  immediately,  reflect- 
ing on  his  young  favourite's  having  refused  the  late 
ofiers  of  greatness  he  had  made  him,  told  him  he 
presumed  it  was  the  power  of  making  gold.  "  No, 
Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  "  it  is  somewhat  more  wonder- 
ful than  that ;  it  is  the  power  of  reanimating  a  dead 
body,  by  flinging  my  own  soul  into  it." 

'  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  doe  came  bound- 
ing by  them,  and  die  king,  who  had  his  bow  ready, 
shot  her  through  the  heart ;  telling  the  dervis,  that 
a  fair  opportunity  now  offered  for  him  to  shew  his 
art.  The  young  man  immediately  left  his  own  body 
breathless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  instant 
that  of  the  doe  ^was  reanimated.  She  came  to  the 
king,  fawned  upon  him,  and,  after  having  played 
several  wanton  tricks  fell  again  upon  the  grass ;  at 
the  same  instant  the  body  of  the  dervis  recovered 
its  life.  The  king  was  infinitely  pleased' at  so  un- 
common an  operation,  and  conjured  his  friend  by 
every  thing  that  was  sacred  to  communicate  it  to  him. 
The  dervis  at  first  made  some  scruple  of  violating 
his  promise  to  the  dying  brachman ;  but  told  him 
at  last  that  he  found  he  could  conceal  nothing  from 
80  excellent  a  prince;  after  having  obliged  him 
therefore  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  he  taught  him  to 
repeat  two  cabalistic  words,  in  pronouncing,  of  which 
the  whole  secret  consisted.  The  king,  impatient  to 
try  the  experiment,  immediately  repeated  them  as 
he  had  been  taught,. and  in  an  instant  found  him- 
self in  the  body  of  the  doe.  He  had  but  little  time 
to  contemplate  himself  in  this  new  being ;  for  the 
treacherous  dervis,  shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal 
corpse,  and  bending  the  prince's  own  bow  against 
him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  king^ 
who  perceived  his  intent,^ed  swiftly  to  the  woods. 
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'  Hie  derviSy  now  triumphant  id  lot  Tflkny,  re- 
tamed  to  Mousely  and  filled  the  dmne  and  bed  of 
the  niriiappy  Fadlallah. 

*  The  first  thing  he  took  care  of,  in  oider  to  lo- 
cnre  himself  in  the  possession  of  his  new-acqaired 
kingdom,  was  to  issne  oat  a  prorlamation,  ordenng 
his  subjects  to  destroy  all  the  deer  in  the  leabn* 
The  king  had  perished  among  the  rest,  had  be  not 
avoided  bis  pursuers  by  reanimaling  the  body  of  a 
nightingale,  which  be  saw  lie  dead  at  die  loot  of  a 
tree.  In  this  new  shape  be  winged  bis  way  la  nfcty 
to  the  palace;  where,  perching  on  a  tree  which 
stood  near  his  queen's  apartment,  he  filled  the  whole 
place  with  so  many  melodious  and  melancfarfy  notes 
as  drew  her  to  the  window.  He  had  the  mortiDcalioii 
to  see  that,  instead  of  being  pitied,  be  only  moted 
the  mirth  of  his  princess,  and  of  a  young  fiemale 
slave  who  was  wiui  her.    He  continaei  hearer  to 
serenade  her  every  morning,  until  at  last  the  qoeea, 
charmed  with  his  harmony ,  sent  for  the  bird-catchers, 
and  ordered  them  to  employ  their  utmost  skill  to  pot 
that  Utile  creature  into  her  possession.    The  kmg, 
pleased  with  an  opportuni^  of  being  once  more  near 
nisbeloyed  consort,  easily  suffered  hunself  tobe taken: 
and  when  he  was  presented  to  her,  though  he  shew- 
ed a  fearfulness  to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord,  and  hid  himself  in  the 
queen's  bosom.    Zemronde  was  highly  pleased  at 
die  unexpected  fondness  of  her  new  favourite,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  an  open  cage  in  her  own 
apartment.     He  had  there  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  court  to  her  every  morning,  by  a  thousand  little 
actions,  which  his  shape  allowed  him.    The  queen 
passed  away  whole  hours  every  day  in  hearing  and 
playing  with  him.  Fadlallah  could  even  have  thought 
himself  happy  in  this  state  of  Ufe,  had  be  not  fre- 
quently endured  the  inexpressible  torment  of  seeing 

XV.  M 
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the  dervift  entet  Ae -ttpartment  aad  caress  his  qu^en 
eyen  in  his  presence. 

*  The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with  the  p»iiee8s> 
would  often  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her 
iiightingale :  and  while  the  enrt^ed  Fadlallah  peck^ 
ed  at  him  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  shewed  all 
the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only  afforded  his 
rival  and  the  queen  new  matter  for  their  diversion. 

'  Zemtoude  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little  lap-dog 
which  she  kept  in  her  apartment,  and  which  one 
night  happened  to  die. 

^  The  king  immediately  found  himself  inclined  to 
quit  the  shajpe  of  the  nightingale,  and.  enliven  this 
new  body.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  morning  Zem- 
roude  saw  her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.,  It 
is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this  occasion; 
and  when  she  called  to  mind  all  its  Uttle  actions^, 
which  even  appeared  to  have  somewhat  in  them 
Hke  reason,  she  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

'  Her  wom^n  immediately  sent  for  the  derris  to 
come  and  comfort  her ;  who,  after  having  iti  ^ain 
represented  to  her  the  weakness  of  b^ng  grieved  at 
such  an  accident,  touched  at  last  by  her  repeated 
complaints,  "  Well,  Madam/'  says  li^,  "  I  wilt  exert 
the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you.  Your  nightiia- 
gale  shall  again  revive  every  morning,  ahd  serenade 
you  as  before."  The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look 
which  easily  shewed  she  did  not  believe  him ;  wlien, 
laying  himself  down  on  a  sofa,  he  shot  his  soul  into 
the  nightingale,  and  Zemroude  was  amazedto see ber 
bird  revive. 

<  The  king,  who  Was  a  spectator  of  all  that  passed, 
lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lap-dog  in  one  comer  of 
uie  room,  immediately  recovered  his  own  body,  and, 
running  to  the  cage,  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
twisted  off  the  neck  of  the  false  nightingale* 

'Zen^oude  was  more  than  ever  amazed    and 
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concemed  at  tkis  second  accidest,  uiili]  the  king, 
eidreating  ber  to  hear  him»  related  to  her  his  iHiole 
aiTentuve. 

'  The  body  of  the  dermis  which  was  found  dead  in 
the  wood,  and  his  edict  for  killing  all  the  deer,  left 
herao  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  ofit;  but  the  story 
adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  peculiar  to 
the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly  afflicted  at  the 
inaooent  adult^  in  which  she  had  for  some  time 
lived  with  the  dervis,  that  no  arguments,  even  from 
Fadkdlah  himself,  could  compose  her  mind.  She 
shortly  after  died  with  grief,  begging  his  pardon 
lith  her  latest  l^eath  for  what  the  most  rigid  justiet 
could  not  have  interpreted  as  a  crime. 

<Tlie  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her  death,  diat 
he  1^  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  nearest  relatioDS, 
aad  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and 
retirement/ 
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-Odom  canom  tis. — ^Vimo.  Aliv.  15t. 


Sagacious  hoands. 

Ik  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Fiisty 
of  stationers,  into  whose  hands  the  pnntng  of  ife 
Bible  is  coipmitted  by  patent,  made  a  very  lOMok* 
able  erratum  or  blunder  in  one  <^  their  edidoDs:  far 
instead  of  ^  Thou  sbalt  not  commit  adok^,'  they 
printed  off  several  thousands  of  copies  with,  *  Tbon 
fihalt  commit  adiiUf ry/  Archlnsbop  Lmd,  to  pn- 
m\k  this  their  negjigenoe,  laid  a  conndefabio 
upon  that  company  in  the  starr^iamber. 
.  By  ^  practice  of  the  w<Mrld»  whidi 
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this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  man^ 
young  profligates  of  both  sexes  are  possessea  of  this 
spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  observe  the  com- 
mandment according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were 
excommunicated  for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their 
lives  from  bearing  apart  in  Christian  assemblies,  not-* 
withstanding  they  might  seek  it  with  tears,  and  ^ 
the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among 
the  heathens^  which  punished  this  crime  with  deiath ; 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  now  in  force 
among  several  governments  that  have  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  But,  because  a  subject  of  this 
nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readers^ 
who  are  very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers  when  they 
are  not  enlivened  with  someUiing  that  is  diverting  or 
uncommon,  I  shall  here  publish  the  contents'of  a 
little  manuscript  lately  fsdlen  into  my  hands,  and 
which  pretends  to  great  antiquity ;  though  by  reason 
of  some  modern  phrases,  and  other  particulars  in  it, 
I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  genuine^  but  rather 
the  production  of  a  modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  liearned,  that  there  was  a 
temple  upon  mount  J&tna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which 
was  guarded  by  dogs  of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  say 
the  historians,  that  they  could  discern  whether  the 
persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  otherwise. 
They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  such  as  were 
chaste,  caressing  them  as  the  friends  df  their  master 
Vulcan ;  but  flew  at  those  who  were  polluted,  and 
never  ceased  barking  at  them  till  they  had  driven 
them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  of 
'these  dogs,  and  was  probably  designed  as  a  com- 
ment upon  this  story. 

*  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  sister 
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Diaoa,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastky*  hwr- 
ing  bred  tl^m  oat  of  some  or  her  hounds,  in  which 
she  had  observed  this  natural  instinct  und  sagacity. 
It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  to  Venus,  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  eiways  found  her  husband  in 
a  good  or  bad  humour,  according  to  the  reception 
vhich  she  met  with  from  his  dogs.    They  lived  in 
the  temple  several  years,  but  were  such  snappish 
cars,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries. 
The  women  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  deputation  to 
the  priest,  by  which  they  acquainted  him,  that  they 
would  not  come  up  to  the  temple  with  their  annual 
offerings  unless  he  muzzled  his  mastiffs ;  and  at  last 
compromised  the  matter  with  him,  that  the  offering 
should  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls, 
who  were  none  of  them  above  seven  years  old.    It 
was  wonderful,  says  the  author,  to  see  how  different 
the  treatment  was  which  the  dogs  gave  to  these 
Htde  misses^  from  that  which  they  had  shewn  to 
their  mothers.    It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syra- 
cuse, having  married  a  young  lady,  and  being  natu- 
lally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made  such  an  interest  with 
the  priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured  a  whelp 
from  them  of  this  famous  breed.     The  young  puppy 
was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at  first,  inso* 
much  that  she  solicited  her  husband  to  send  him 
away ;  but  the  good  man  cut  her  short  with  the  old 
Sidban  proverb,  ^*  Love  me,  love  my  dog ;"  from 
which  time  she  lived  very  peacealily  with  bodi  of 
thou.    The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  veiy  mnch  an- 
noyed with  him,  and  sev^al  of  very  good  reputation 
refiised  to  come  to  court  until  hie  was  discarded^ 
There  were  indeed  some  of  them  that  defied  his  sa- 
^gactty ;  but  it  was  observed,  though  he  did  not  ac- 
tually bite  them,  he  would  growl  at  them  most  con- 
foundedly.   To  return  to  the  dogs  of  the  tempfe ; 
a^r  they  had  lived  here  in  great  repnte  far  several 
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years,  it  so  happeaed,  that  as  one  of  the  priests,  who 
had  heen  makiag  a  charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who 
lived  on  the  promontory  of  Lilybeum,  returned  home 
pretty  late  in  the  evening,  the  dogs  flew  at  him  with 
so  much  fury,  that  they  would  luive  worried  him  if 
his  brethren  had  not  come  to  his  assistance ;  upon 
which,  says  m^  author,  the  dogs  were  all  of  them 
hanged,  as  havmg  lost  their  original  instinct.' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing  that 
we  had  some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Great  Britain, 
which  would  certainly  do  justice,*  I  should  say  ho- 
nour, to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  shew  the 
world  the  diflerence  between  pagan  women  and 
those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion* 
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Si  verbis  audacia  detor. 


Haud  timeam  magni  dixisse  palatia  cceli. 

Ovid.  Met  1. 175. 

This  place,  the  brightest  roansion.of  the  sky, 
1*11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity. — Dry  den. 

•SIR, 
*  I  CONSIDERED  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful 
and  tremendous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Being.  I  have  shewn  that  he  is 
equally  present  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is  so  agree- 
able to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of 
the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  shew  at  large, 
were  it  not  already  done  by  other  hands.  But 
though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially'  present  through 
all  the  immensity  of  space,  there  is.  one  part  of  it  in 
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which  he  discov^s  himself  in  a  moet  tramceiidcnt 
ttidyisible  glory;  this  is  that  place  whidi  is  nMiked 
out  in  scripture  under  the  deferent  appdlalioos  of 
*'  paradise,  the  third  heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and 
the  habitation  of  his  gloiy."  It  is  here  where  the 
glorified  body  of  our  Saviour  resides,  and  when  all 
the  celestial  hierarchies^  and  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels,  are  represented  as  perpetnallj  snimmding 
the  seat  of  God  with  haUelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise. 
This  is  that  presence  of  (jod  which  some  of  the  di- 
vines call  his  gloriouSy  and  others  his  nujestic  pie- 
sence.  He  is  indeed  as  essentially  present  in  aO 
other  places  as  in  this ;  but  it  is  here  iHiere  he  re- 
sides in  a  sensible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  those  splendours  which  can  affect  the 
tion  of  created  beings. 

*  It  is  very  rematlratble  that  this  opinion  of  God 
Almighty's  presence  oft*  heaven,  whetfier  discovered 
by  ti^  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition  from 
our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions  diey  enter* 
tain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer,  that 
is,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the 
supreme  power  seated  in  the  heavens,  and  encom- 
passed with  inferior  deities,  among  whom  the  Muses 
are  represented  as  singing  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  see  the  mahi  strokes 
and  outlines  of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of? 
The  same  doctrine  is  shadowed  out  in  many  other 
heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same  time,  like  se- 
veral other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions. — 
Bat  to  pass  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, those  more  enlightened  parts  of  die  pagan 
world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people  among  the 
latd  discovered  nations  who  are  not  trained  up  in  an 
opinion  that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the  divinity 
whom  they  worship. 
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*  As  in  Solomou's  temple  ther^  wa$  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared  asiong 
the  figures  of  the  cherubims,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  high-prie3t  hiiQ9elf  was  permitted  to  enter^ 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  :  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  ^s  one 
great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  intp 
which  the  High-priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and 
took  his  place  among  angels  and  archangels,  after 
having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankindr 

*  With  how  much  skill  muat  the  throne  of  God 
be  erected !  With  what  glorious  designs  is  that  ha^ 
bitation  beautified,  which'  is  contrived  and  built  by 
him  who  inspired  Hijram  with  wisdom  I  How  great 
must  be  the,  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed*  and  where  God 
has  chosen  to  shew  himself  in.  the  most  magnificent 
manner  1  What  must  be  t^e  architecture  of  infinite 
power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  1  A 
spirit  cannot  but  be  transported  after  m  ine^able 
manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were 
jnade  to  affect  him  by  th^t  Being  who  knowi^  the 
inward  frame  of  a  soul,  and  how  to  please  and  ra- 
vish it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and  faculties.  It 
is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ :  ''  Behpla 
even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not :  yea  the  st^s 
are  not  pure  in  his  sight."  The  light  of  the  sun,  and 
all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  Uve,  are  but 
as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  darkness 
itself,  in  compEurison  of  those  splendours  which  en- 
compass the  throne  of  God. 

'  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendent  be- 
yond imagination,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it. 
There  is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory. 
How  far  tb^t  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus 
appears  in  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly  con* 
ceive.    Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefi- 
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nite ;  and^  though  not  immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may 
be  so  with  regarato  any  created  eye  or  imagination. 
If  he  has  made  these  lower  regions  of  matter  so  in- 
conceiyably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation 
of  mortal  and  perishable  beings,  how  great  may  we 
suppose  the  courts  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he 
makes  his  residence  in  a  more  especial  manner,  and 
displays  himself  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  among 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels  and  spints  of  just 
men  made  perfect? 

'  This  is  certain,  that  our  im^nations  cannot  be 
raised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience  have  so  signally  eierted 
themselves,  because  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  dian  what 
ve  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impossible  but  at 
the  consummation  of  all  things  these  outward  apart- 
ments of  nature,  which  are  now  suited  to  those  beings 
who  inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to 
that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here  speaking,  and 
by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings 
who  are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their 
imperfections :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate 
when  it  speaks  of  ^^  new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.*' 

'  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with 
regard  to  the  sight  and  imagination,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  our  other  senses  may  here  like- 
wise enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There  is 
notlung  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the  soul 
than  harmony ;  arid  we  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
^m  the  description  of  this  place  in  holy  scripture, 
that  diis  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it  And  if 
the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with 
those  strains  of  music  which  human  art  is  capable  of 
producing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and 
elevated  by  those  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole 
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£ower  of  harmony !  The  senses  we  faculties  of  the 
uman  bouI^  though  they  cannot  be  employed^  dur- 
ing this  our  vital  union,  without  {Nroper  instruments 
in  the  body.  Why  therefore  should  we  exclude  the 
satisfaction  of  these  faculties,  which  we  find  by  ex- 
perience are  inlets  of  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  from 
among  those  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happiness  hereafter  ?  Why  diould  we  suppose 
that  our  hearing  and  seeiDg  will  not  be  gratified  with 
those  objects  which  are  most  agreeable  to  themy  and 
which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these  lower  regions 
of  nature ;  objects,  '^  whic(i  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  pian  to 
conceive  ?  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself)  above  fourteen  years  ago  (wbe* 
ther  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth),  such  a  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a 
man  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 
not tell,  God  knoweth),  how  that  he  was  caught  up 
into  paradise,  and  heard  unspoakaMe,  words,  which 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.''  By  this  is  meant 
that  what  he  heard  is  so  infinitely  different  from 
any  thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  worlds  that  it 
was  impossible  to  express  it  in  such  words  as  might 
convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

^  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inqui- 
ries concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are 
eome  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode ;  and  as  we 
all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is 
both  a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity  to  get  what  in- 
formations we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  re- 
velation for  our  guide.  When  these  everlasting 
doors  shall  be  opened  to  us,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  infinitely 
transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expectationi^  and 
that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God 
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will  rise  mfinhelybejond  whatever  we  are  able  to 
conc^Te  of  it.  We  might  here  entertain  ourselves 
-with  many  other  speculations  on  this  subject,  from 
those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  as,  whether  there  may  not  be  different 
mansions  and  apartments  of  glory  to  beings  of  dif- 
ferent natures ;  whether,  as  they  excel  one  another 
in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the 
thxone  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifes- 
tations of  his  presence ;  whether  there  are  not  solemn 
times  and  occasions,  when  all  the  multitude  of  hea- 
ven celebrate  the  presence  of  their  Maker  in  more 
extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration;  as 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have 
kept  holy  the  sabbath-day  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner than  any  other  of  the  seven.  These,  and  the 
like  speculations,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  so 
long  as  we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  de- 
sire of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 
'  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters, 
treated  on  the  most  serious  subject  thai  can  employ 
the  mind  of  man — the  cnnnipresence  of  die  Doty ; 
a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should  never  defoit 
from  our  meditations.  We  have  coondend  tLe 
Divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dvdib 
among  his  works,  as  he  is  present  to  th<&  luhA  id 
man,  and  as  he  discovers  hinuelf  in  a  more  gk/ricnis 
manner  among  the  re^oris  of  Ihe  blest.  Su^L  a 
consideration  should  be  kept  awake  in  cs  at  ^ 
times,  and  in  all  places,  and  possess  our  mii>ds  wiiai 
a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence.  It  should  be  uiier'' 
woven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  perceptions,  mA 
become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  \tt^ 
ing.  It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the  coldnecs  <£ 
philosophy,  but  ought  to  sink  us  into  the  loves* 
prostration  before  Him,  who  is  so  astonishingly  g" 
Wonderful,  and  holy.* 
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Sant  bona,  sunt  qusdamjuiediocm,  sniit  mala  plora, 
Qas  legis Mart.  Epig.  i.  17,. 

Some  good,  more  bad,  some  neither  one  nor  t*otber. 

I  AM  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  of  letters  before 
me,  which  I  have  received  under  the  character  of 
Spectator.  I  have  complaints  from  lovers,  schemes 
from  projectors,  scandal  from  ladies,  congratulations, 
compliments,  and  advice,  in  abundance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to  be  insen- 
sible of  the  natural  fondness  every  person  must  have 
for  their  own  productions ;  and  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  treated  my  correspondents  a  little  too  uncivilly 
in  stringing  them  all  together  on  a  file,  and  letting 
them  lie  so  long  unregarded.  I  shall,  therefore,  for 
the  future,  think  myself  at  least  obliged  to  take  some 
notice  of  such  letters  as  I  receive,  and  may  possibly 
do  it  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

In  the  mean  time  I  intend  my  present  paper  as  a 
short  answer  to  most  of  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready sent  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I  should  let 
them  into  all  my  secrets ;  and,  though  I  appear  ab- 
struse to  most  people,  it  is  sufficient  if  I  am  under- 
stood by  my  particular  correspondents. 

My  well-wisher  Van  Nath  is  very  arch,  but  not 
quite  enough  so  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphus  will,  in  a  little  time,  see  his  query 
iuUy  answered  by  a  treatise  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to  comply  with 
Mr.  G. 

Miss  Kitty  must  excuse  me. 

The  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses  on 
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bis  mistresa's  dancing,  is,  I  believe,  too  thoroughly 
b  love  to  compose  correctly. 

I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  both  the  universities, 
lo  praise  one  at  the  espeose  of  the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  desire 
liiin  to  present  my  humble  service  to  lus  cousin  Fill 
Bumper. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

I  may  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  case  of 
Grace  Grumble. 

The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  refused. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aris^ppus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to  under- 
take for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

1  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Turnover 
will  hardly  be  rehshed  by  the  good  c^es  of  Loudon 
wd  Westminster. 

I  raust  consider  farther  of  it,  before  I  indulge 
W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  ladies' 
stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  sent 
me  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Spectator,  and 
shall  lake  particular  notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter  dated  July 
the  20th,  in  relation  to  some  passages  in  a  Lover, 
will  he  more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  shall  be 
so  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  my  writings  could 
reclaim  a  husband  who  can  abuse  such  a  wife  as  he 
describes,  has,  I  am  afrfiid,  too  great  an  opinion  of 
my  skill, 

Philanthropos  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  wetl-meaning 
man,  but  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  compositions. 

Constantiua  himself  must  be  the  best  judge  in  the 
affair  he  mentions. 
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The  letter  diited  from  Lincoln  is  received. 

Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hesur  farther  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hasty. 

Harriet  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  not  courtesy  to* 
folks  she  does  not  know. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  friend  Samson 
Benstaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and  writ  me  a  long 
letter  which  I  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 

Collidan  must  also  explain  what  he  means  by  his 
*  drigelling.* 

I  think  it  beneath  my  spectatorial  dignity  to  con- 
cern myself  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dumpling. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent  me 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper  better  than 
by  inserting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are  really  ge- 
nuine, and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  two  of  the  smart- 
est pi^es  I  ha^  received  from  my  correspondents  of 
either  sex : 

'  BKOTHEK  SPEC. 

*  While  you  are  surveying  every  object  that  falls 
in  your  way,  I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one.  Had 
that  sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was,  lived  to 
see  the  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not  have  asked 
such  a  question.  Had  another  seen  her,  he  would 
hnnself  have  loved  the  person  in  whom  Heaven  has 
made  virtue  visible ;  and,  were  you  yourself  to  be  in 
her  company,  you  could  never,  with  all  your  loqua- 
city, say  enough  of  her  good  humour  and  sense.  I 
send  you  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  which  I  can  no 
more  finish^  than  I  can  sufficiently  admire  the  dear 
original.     1  am,  your  most  affectionate  brother, 

CoNSTANTio  Spec*  • 

•  GOOD  MR.  PERT.  j 

*  I  will  allow  you  nothing  imtil  you  resolve  me 
the  following  (j[uestion.  Pray  what  is  the  reason  that. 
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wb3e  v<M  onl^  talk  BOW  i^D  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
u)d  KatAaja,  you  pretend  to  be  a  greater  tatler  than 
iiben  yon  spoke  every  day  as  you  formerly  need  to 
do  ?  If  this  be  your  plunging  out  of  your  tacitunuty, 
pray  let  die  length  of  your  speeches  compensate  for 
the  scarceness  of  tbem.     I  am,  good  Mr.  Pert, 
Your  admirer. 
If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 
Ahajtda  Lotxlxitgtb. 


H-SSa.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1714. 


The  cone  of  wntingii  an  endleu  itch. — Ch.  Dkiiiia. 

Thike  is  a  oertain  distemper,  which  is  mentioned 
neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  juet 
vidi  in  the  London  Dispensary.  Juvenal,  in  the 
DDOtto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes ;  which  is  a 
biirdword  fw  a  disease  called  in  plain  English,  'the 
itch  of  writing.'  This  cacoethes  is  as  cfudemical  as 
the  imall-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not 
seiiedwitbitsometimeoTotheTintbeirlives.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  in  these  two  distempers, 
that  the  first,  after  having  indisposed  yon  for  a  time, 
never  returns  again :  whereas  this  1  am  speaking  Ot, 
when  it  is  once  got  into  the  blood,  seldom  comes  ont 
of  iL  The  British  nation  is  very  much  afflicted  vkh 
this  malady,  and,  though  very  many  remedies  have 
been  applied  to  personB  infected  with  it,  few  of  tfaea 
have  ever  proved  Wiccessful.  Somehai'  i.-nac^a. 
(erizedvitb  satires  and  lampoans.bnt  h^vp  rtn 
little  or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have  bac^ 
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beads  fastened  for  an  hour  together  between  a  eleft 
board,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease 
when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  malignity*.  There 
is  indeed  one  kind  of  this  malady  which  has  been 
sometimes  removed^  like  the  biting  of  a  tarantula, 
with  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  i| 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cat-call.  But  if 
you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under  your  care,  you 
may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other  way  of  reco- 
venng  him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  hum  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out, 
there  is  no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive,  and 
more  incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers,  whose 
words  return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and  at 
stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consolation  in  the 
perusal  of  these  authors  which  we  find  at  the  reading 
of  all  others,  namely,  that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have 
but  patience,  we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  la- 
bours. 1  have  often  admired  a  humorous  saying  of 
Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  author  to  several  of 
his  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired,  finding 
he  was  almost  come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  cried,  *  Courage,  lads,  I  see  land.'  On  thecontrary, 
our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writers  I  am  now 
speaking  of  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day  makes 
work  for  another — we  do  not  know  when  to  promise 

ourselves  rest. 

-  • 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that  the  art  of 
printing,  which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
kind, should  prove  detrimental  to  us,  and  that  it 
should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance through  a  people,  instead  of  conveying  to 
them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise  en- 
titled William  Ramsay's  Vindication  of  Astrology. 

•  Put  in  the  pillory. 
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Thiaprofcnuid  author,anioBgniany  myitical  pMSftges^ 
has  w  following  one;  '  The  absence  of  die  sun  is 
not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  as  his  light  is  so 
great  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once 
as  dear  as  broad  day ;  but  there  ai«  tenebrificous 
and  dark  stars,  by  whose  influence  night  is  brought 
on,  and  which  do  ray  out  darkness  and  obscurity 
upon  the  earth  as  the  sun  does  light.' 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  as- 
trologer does  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them 
are  stars  that  scatter  light  as  others  do  darkness.  I 
could  mention  several  authors  who  are  tenebrificous 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  constellation.  The  nation 
lias  been  a  great  while  benighted  with  several  of 
these  antiluminaries.  I  suffered  them  to  ray  out 
their  darkness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
tt  length  I  came  to  a  resolution  of  rising  upon  them, 
and  hope  in  a  little  time  to  drive  them  quite  out  of 
the  British  hemisphere.       ' 


N'  583.     FRIDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1714. 


Ipse  tbymum  pinosque  fereixs  de  montibus  altis, 
Tecta  serat  latd  circum,  cai  talia  curae : 
Ipse  labore  manum  duro  teratf  ipse  fences 
^gat  humo  pUntas,  et  amicos  irriget  imbres. 

ViBO.  Geoig.  W.  119. 

With  his  own  hand  the  gaardian  of  the  bees 

For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  moontain  trees. 

And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  plant  the  plain, 

Till  his  hard  homy  fingers  ache  with  pain ; 

And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fielda  around. 

And  with  refreshing  winters  drench  the|^oiUid»-^DaYDSK. 

Every  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper 
to  it     Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 

o  3 
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particular  kind  of  business  are  indeed  more  happy 
than  those  who  are  determined  by  necessity;  but 
both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  em- 
ployments, which  may  be  either  useful  to  themselves, 
or  beneficial  to  others :  no  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
ought  to  think  himself  exempt  from  that  labour  and 
industry  which  were  denounced  to  our  first  parent, 
and  in  him  to  aU  his  posterity.  Those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application 
unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  pro. 
fession  for  Uiemselves,  that  they  may  not  He  as  a 
burden  on  the  species,  and  be  the  only  useless  parts 
of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemep  in  their  busy  hours 
apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some 
other  diversion  which  they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods. 
This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  English 
writers  to  represent  every  one  of  them  as  lying  under 
a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  them  in  the  words  of 
Goliahy '  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field.' 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with 
moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the 
mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many  other 
amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  it- 
self, and  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  tibat  of  plant- 
ing. I  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  fortune  has 
placed  him  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has 
always  left  these  visible  marks  behind  him,  which 
shew  he  has  been  there ;  he  never  hired  a  house  in 
his  life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth  ^ 
and  bestowing  legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner. 
Had  all  the  genUemen  of  England  made  the  same 
improvements  upon  their  estates,  our  whole  country 
would  have  been  at  this  time  as  one  great  garden. 
Nor  ought  such  an  employment  to  be  looked. upon 
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as^too  iiiglorioi|s  for  men  of  the  highest  raiik.  There 
have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others* 
We  are  told  in  particulfir  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he 
planted  all  the  Lesser  Asia.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing truly  magni6centin  this  kijid  of  amusement; 
it  gives  a. nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature ;  it  fills 
.the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has 
something  in  it  like  creation.  For  this  reason  the 
pleasure  of  one  who  plants  is  something  like  that  of 
a  poet»  who^  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  more  delighted 
with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or  artist 
whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a 
pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date,  and  continually  im-* 
prove  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have 
finished  a  buildmg,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  the 
like  nature,  it  inunediately  decays  upon  your  hands; 
yoa  see  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection* 
and  from  that  time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the 
contrary,  when  you  have  finished  your  plantations, 
they  are  still  amving  at  greater  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion as  long  as  you  live,  and  appear  more  delightful 
in  every  succeeding  year  than  Uiey  did  in  the  fore« 
going. 

Bat  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of 
estates  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  but  as  it  is  a  kind 
of  virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
culcated by  mond  motives,;  particularly  from  the 
love  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As 
for  the  first,  I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently 
observed  by  others,,  that  the  increase  of  forest  trees 
does  by  no  means  bear  a  proportion  to  the  destjruc-. 
tion  of  them,  insomuch  that  in  a  few  ages  the.  n^ioo 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  sufficient 
for  the  fleets  of  England.  I  know  when  a  man  talli 
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of  posterity  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked 
npon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  canning  andselfish 
part  of  mankind.  Most  people  are  of  the  humour  of 
an  old  fellow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he  was  pressed 
by  the  society  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very 
peevish :  *  We  are  always  doing/  says  he,  *  Some- 
thing for  posterity,  but  I  would  fain  see  posterity  do 
something  for  us/ 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who  fail  in  a  duty 
of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged.  When 
a  man  considers  that  the  putting  of  a  few  twigs  into 
the  ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his 
appearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or 
that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  descend- 
ants easy  or  rich,  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expense, 
if  he  finds  himself  averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that 
he  has  a  poor  and  base  heart,  void  of  aU  generous 
principles  and  love  to  mankind. 
'  There  is  one  consideration  which  may  very  much 
enforce  what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  minds, 
that  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world, 
and  become  beneficisd  to  mankind,  complain  within 
themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it.  This 
therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by 
multitudes,  who  have  not  abilities  sufficient  to  de- 
serve well  of  their  country,  and  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  method.  It  is 
the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  useful 
country  neighbour  dies,  that  ^  you  may  trace  him  f 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the 
death  of  an  honest  husbandman,  who  hath  left  the 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in  the  place 
where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarcely 
forbear  representing  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a 
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kind  of  moral  virtue ;  which,  as  I  have  already  shewn^ 
recommends  itself  likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  at- 
tends it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  apt  to  grattfy  a 
man  in  the  heats  of  youth ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so  tu- 
multuous, it  is  more  lasting.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with  prospects 
of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amusements 
of  this  nature  compose  the  mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all 
those  passions  which  are  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man, 
besides  that  they  naturally  engender  good  thoughts, 
and  dispose  us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the  greatest 
parts  of  their  lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus 
himself  could  not  think  sensual  pleasure  attaiinable  in 
any  other  scene.  Every  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how 
much  rapture  they  have  spoken  on  this  subject ;  and 
that  Virgil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on 
the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primseval  state, 
when  he  had  life  enough  to  see  his  productions 
flourish  in  their  utmost  beauty,  and  gradually  decay 
with  him.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood  might 
have  seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn. 
But  I  only  mention  this  particular  in  order  to  intro- 
duce, in  my  next  paper,  a  history  which  I  have  found 
among  the  accounts  of  China,  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian  novel. 
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Hie  gelidi  fontes,  bic  mollia  prata,  Lycori : 
Hie  Demus,  bic  toto  tecom  consumerer  sto. 

ViBO.  Eel.  z.  49. 

Come  see  what  pleasures  ifi  oar  plains  abound ; 
^The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry  ground: 
Here  I  could  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  cuoly  you. 

Dryden. 

HiLPA  waB  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daughters 
of  Zilpahy  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the 
learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  exceedingly 
})eaiitifuly  and,  when  she  was  but  a  ^rl  of  threescore 
and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of  seve^ 
ral  who  made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  two 
brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum.  Harpath  bemg  the 
first-born,  was  master  of  that  fruitful  region  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  -  to  say  the  planter,  in 
the  Chinese  language)  possessed  all  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty  contemptuous  spirit ;  Shalum  was  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by  Grod  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian  women,  the 
daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon 
riches;  for  which  reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa  prefer- 
red Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of  his  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  country 
which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  and  is 
watered  by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking 
out  of  the  sides  of  that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  comtship. 
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that  be  married  Hilpa  ia  the  hundredth  year  of  h& 
age ;  and,  being  of  an  insolent  temper,  laughed  to 
scorn  his  brother  Shalam  for  having  pretended  to  the 
beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  nothing  but 
a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  so  much 
provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his 
brother  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to  have 
prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains  might  foil  upon  his 
head  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  ven- 
ture out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  be- 
ing drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it. 
This  river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who 
perished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of  those  mountains 
which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  year  of  her 
age  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  having  brought  him 
but  fifty  children  before  he  was  snatched  away,  as 
has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  antedilnvians 
made  love  to  the  young  widow ;  thoogh  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her 
first  lover -Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her 
about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath ;  for  it 
was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days  that  a  widow 
should  be  seen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolv- 
ing to  take  away  that  objection  which  had  been  raised 
against  him  when  he  made  his  first  addresses  to 
Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her  marriage  with 
Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  mountainous  r^on  ^lich 
fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division -of  this  country.  He 
knew  how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and 
is  thought  to  have  inherited  many  tiaditaonal  secrets 
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of  that  art  from  the  first  man.  This  employment 
turned  at  length,  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amuse« 
ment :  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded 
with  yotmg  trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves, 
woods,  and  forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns, 
and  gardens ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from 
a  nsdked  and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to  look 
like  a  second  paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the 
place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all 
who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it  multitudes  of 
people,  who  were  perpetually  employed  in  the  sink- 
ing of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollow- 
ing of  trees,  for  the  better  distribution  of  water 
through  every  part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  space 
of  seventy  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleased  with 
the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills,  which  were 
then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees,  and 
gloomy  scenes,  that  gave^  magnificence  to  the  place, 
and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the 
eye  of  man  could  behold 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is 
fiaid  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  her  widowhood.  I  shall  here  translate  it,  with- 
out departing  from  that  noble  simplicity  of  senti- 
ments and  plainness  of  manners  which  appear  in  the 
original. 

-  Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

^  I  Skalumj  Master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa, 
Mistress  of  the  Valleys, 

*  In  the  788th  year  of  die  «reationi 

'^  What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  daughter  of 
;2ilpah;  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage 
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to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  li^t  of  the  ftun, 
and  nave  been  ever  since  covering  myself  with  woocb 
and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten/rears  have  I 
bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top  of  Ibunt  Tirzah, 
and  soothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thousand 
gloomy  shades  of  my  own  raising.  My  dwellings 
are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God :  every  part  of 
them  is  filled  ivith  fruitSyand  flowers,  and  fountains. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception. 
Come  up  into  it^  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people 
this  spot  of  the  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of 
mortals ;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly  among  these 
delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of  them  with 
sons  and  daughters.  Remember,  Oh  thou  daughter 
of  Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand 
years;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few 
centuries.  It  flourishes  as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as  a 
cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or  four 
hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought 
of  by  posterity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  ttom 
its  roots.  Think  well  on  this,  and  remember  thy 
neighbour  in  the  mountains/ 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant^  I 
shall  in  my  next  paper  ^ve  the  answer  to  it,  and  the 
sequel  of  uiis  story. 
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Ipsi  Istiti^  voces  ad  siders  jactant 

Intonsi  monies :  ipse  jam  carmina  rupes. 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta ■  ViRO.  Eel.  ▼.  68. 

The  mountain-tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  rejoice ; 

The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. — Drydbn. 

THE   SEQUEL  OF   THE   STOUT    OF    SHALtTM 

AKD    HILFA. 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  Hilpa,  that  she  answered  it  in  less  than  twelve 
months  after  the  following  manner: 

*  HilpOf  Mistress  of  the  Valleys,  to  Shalum^  Master 

of  Mount  Tirzah, 

*  In  the  789th  year  of  the  creation. 

^  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalum?  Thou 
praisest  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly 
enamoured  with  the^erdure  of  her  meadows?  Art 
thou  not  more  affected  with  the  prospect  of  her 
green  valleys  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the  sight 
of  her  person  ?  The  lowings  of  my  herds  and  the 
bleating  of  my  flocks  make  a  pleasant  echo  in  thy 
mountains,  and  sound  sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What 
though  I  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  thy  fo- 
rests, and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow 
from  the  top  of  Tirzah,  are  these  like  the  riches  of 
the  valley? 

*  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  more  wise  and 
happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings 
are  among  the  cedars :  thou  searchest  out  the  diver- 
sity of  soils ;  thou  under  standest  the  influences  of  the 
stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons.  Can  a 
woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  oiie? 
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Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum ;  let  me  alone,  that  I 
may  enjoy  those  goodly  possessions  which  are  fallen 
to  my  lot.  Win  me  not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May 
thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  mayest  thou  add 
wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade  :  but  tempt  not 
Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retire- ' 
ment  populous/ 

The  Chinese  say  that  a  little  time  afterward  she 
accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
to  which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  lasted 
for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Shalum  five 
hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  and  a 
thousand  tuns  of  milk  ;  but  what  most  of  all  recom- 
mended it,  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and 
potherbs,  in  which  no  person  then  living  could  any 
way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted 
amidst  the  wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was 
made  up  of  such  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds ;  so 
that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
with  the  most  agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  sur- 
prising scene  m  this  new  region  of  woodlands;  and, 
as  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities  he 
could  wish  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made 
him  a  kind  of  a  promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to 
return  to  him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in 
the  valleys,  when  she  received  new  overtures,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  most  splendid  visit  from  Mish- 
pach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a 
great  city,  which  he  eallied  after  his  own  name. 
Every  house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years, 
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nay  there  were  some  that  were  leased  out  for  three 
lives  ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  stone  and  timber  con^ 
snmed-  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by 
those  who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  This 
great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical 
instruments  which  had  been  lately  invented,  and 
danced  before  her  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He 
also  presented  her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been  newly 
found  out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean 
time  Shalum  grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and 
was  sorely  displeased  at  Hilpa  for  the  reception 
which  she  had  given  to  Mispach,  insomuch  that  he 
never  wrote  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  during  a  whole 
revolution  of  Saturn;  but  finding  that  this  inter- 
course went  no  farther  than  a  visit,  he  again  renewed 
his  addresses  to. her;  who, during  his  long  silence, 
is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye  upon 
mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years 
longer  between  Shalum  and  Mishpach;  for  though 
her  inclinations  favoured  the  fonner,  her  interest 
pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her 
heart  was  in  this  unsetded  condition,  the  following 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her  choice. 
A  high  tower  of  wood  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mish- 
pach having  caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a 
few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to  ashes.  Mish- 
pach resolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it 
should  cost  him ;  and,  having  already  destroyed  all 
the  timber  of  the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  Shalum,  whose  forests  were  now  two 
hundred  years  old.  He  purchased  these  woods  with 
60  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
with  such  a  vast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that 
Shalum  was  now  grown  more  wealthy  than  Mish- 
pach; and  therefore  appeared  so  charming  in  the 
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eyes  of  Zilpali's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  refused 
hun  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought 
her  up  into  the  mountains  he  raised  a  most  prodi- 
gious pile  of  cedar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelling 
wood,  which  reached  above  three  hundred  cubits  in 
height:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh 
and  sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every 
spicy  shrub,  and  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his 
plantations.  This  was  the  burnt-offering  which  Sha- 
lum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals  *  the  smoke 
of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  tlie  whole 
country  with  incense  and  perfume. 
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— Qaa  in  vita  usarpant  homines,  cogitant,  curant,  vident,  qaas- 
que  agunt  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  caique  in  sorano  accidunt. 

Cic.  de  Div. 

The  things  which  employ  men's  waking  thoughts  and  actions 
recor  to  their  imaginations  in  sleep. 

By  the  last  post  I  received  the  following  letter, 
which  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is  new,  and  very 
well  carried  on ;  for  which  reasons  I  shall  give  it  to  the 
public  without  alteration,  addition,  or  amendment: 

•SIE, 
'  It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  which  Pythagoras 
gave  to  his  scholars — that  every  night  before  they 
slept  they  should  examine  what  the^  had  been  doing 
that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were  worthy 
of  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  what  little  vices  were  to  be 
prevented  from  slipping  unawares  into  a  habit.  If  I 
caught  second  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  should  be 
«uiie,  that  in  a  morning  before  my  scholar  rose  he 
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should  consider  yvheX  he  had  been  about  that  night, 
and  with  the  same  strictness  as  if  the  condition  he 
has  believed  himself  to  be  in  was  real.  Such  a 
scrutiny  into  the  actions  of  his  fancy  must  be  of 
considerable  advantage;  for  this  reason,  because 
the  circumstances  which  a  man  imagines  himself  in 
during  sleep  are  generally  such  as  entirely  favour  hi^ 
inclinations,  good  or  bad,  and  give  him  imaginary 
opportunities  of  pursuing  them  to  the  utmost;  sb 
that  his  temper  wilt  lie  fairly  open  to  his  view,  while 
he  considers  how  it  is  moved  when  free  from  those 
constraints  which  the  accidents  of  real  life  put  it 
under.  Dreams  are  certainly  the  result  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are 
what  give  the  mind  such  nimble  relishes  of  plea- 
sure, and  such  severe  touches  of  pain^  in  its  mid- 
night rambles.  A  man  that  murders  his  enemy,  or 
deserts  his  friend,  in  a  dream,  had  need  to  guard  his 
temper  against  revenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take 
heed  that  he  be  not  tempted  to  do  a  vile  thing  in  the 
pursuit  of  false,  or  the  neglect  of  true  honour.  For 
my  part,  I  seldom  receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or 
two's  time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it ;  which, 
though  my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit  the  better  for, 
yet  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  principle 
of  gratitude  in  me  that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of 
such  generous  transport  while  I  thought  myself  re- 
paying the  kindness  of  my  friend :  and  I  have  often 
been  ready  to  beg  pardon,  instead  of  returning  an 
injury,  after  considering  that  when  the  offender  "^as 
in  my  power  I  had  carried  my  resentments  much 
too  far. 

*  I  think  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  course  of 
your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness  or  misery 
may. depend  upon  the  imagination:  of  which  truth 
those  strange  workings  of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no  in- 
considerable  instances;  so  that  not  only  the  advan« 
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tage  a  man  has  of  making  discoreries  of  biniMlf, 
i>at  a  legard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet,  may  io- 
duce  him  to  accept  of  my  advice.  Such  a&  are  will- 
ing; to  comply  with  it,  I  gh^l  put  into  a  way  of  doins; 
it  with  pleasure,  by  obserring  only  one  maxim  which 
I  shall  give  them,  viz.  "  To  go  to  bed  with  a  mind 
eotirely  free  from  passioQ,  and  a  body  clear  of  the 
least  intemperance." 

'  They,  udeed,  who  can  sink  into  sleep  with  their 
thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent  than  they  should  be. 


do  but  plunge  themselves  into  scenes  of  guilt  and 
misery;  or  itey  who  are  wilUng  to  purchase  any 
midnigbt  disquietudes  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  fuU 


meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine ;  these  I  have  nothing  tc 
Bay  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to  invite  them  to  reflec' 
tions  full  of  shame  and  horror :  but  those  that  will 
ofaserre  this  rule,  I  promise  them  they  shall  awake 
into  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  be  capable  of  re- 
counting with  delight  those  glorious  momenta,  where- 
iD  the  mind  has  been  indulg^ing  itself  in  Such  luxury 
of  thought,  such  noble  hurry  of  imagination.  Sup- 
pose a  man'a  gdng  supperless  to  bed  should  intro- 
duce him  to  me  table  of  some  great  prince  or  other, 
where  he  shall  be  entertained  with  the  noblest  marks 
of  honour  and  plenty,  and  do  so  much  business  aitet, 
that  he  shall  rise  with  aa  good  a  stomach  to  his  break- 
hst  as  if  he  had  fasted  all  night  loog ;  or  suppose  he 
should  see  his  dearest  friends  remain  all  night  in 
great  distresses,  which  he  should  instantly  have  dis- 
engaged them  from,  could  he  have  been  content  to 
have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  bottle;  believe 
me  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no  contemptible  conse- 
qu«aces  of  commanding  or  indulging  one's  appetite. 
'  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
otHer  accounts,  until  I  hear  how  you  and  your  readers 
relish  what  I  have  already  said ;  among  whom,  if  there 
be  any  that  may  pretend  it  is  useless  to  ihcm,  becs'""" 
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they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may  be  others  perhaps 
who  do  little  else  all  day  long.  Were  every  one  as 
sensible  as  I  am  what  happens  to  him  in  his  sleep,  it 
would  be  no  dispute  whether  we  pass  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  condition  of  stocks  and 
stones,  or  whether  the  soul  were  not  perpetually  at 
work  upon  the  principle  of  thought.  However,  it  is 
an  honest  endeavour  of  mine  to  persuade  my  coun- 
trymen to  reap  some  advantage  from  so  many  unre- 
garded hours,  and  as  such  you  will  encourage  it* 

'  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch  or  two 
of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

*  If  I  have  any  business  of  consequence  to  do  to- 
morrow, I  am  scarce  dropt  asleep  to-night  but  I  am 
in  <^e  midst  of  it ;  and  when  awake,  I  consider  the 
whole  procession  of  the  affair,  and  get  the  advan- 
ta/ge  of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun  has 
risen  upon  it. 

'  There  is  scarcely  a  great  post  but  what  I  have 
some  time  or  other  been  in ;  but  my  behaviour  while 
I  was  master  of  a  college  pleases  me  so  well,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  I 
intend  to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

'  I  have  done  many  things  that  would  not  pass 
examination,  when  I  have  had  the  art  of  flying  or 
being  invisible ;  for  which  reason  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  possessed  of  those  extraordinary  qualities. 

i  Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a  great  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my 
letters  in  your  paper  which  I  never  wrote  to  you.  If 
you  have  a  mind  I  should  really  be  so,  I  have  got 
a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in  my 
noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich  your 
paper  with  on  proper  occasions.        •  I  san,  &c. 

John  Shadow.' 

Oxford,  Aug.  20. 
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IntDS  et  in  cnte  dotL — ^Psms.  Sat.  Si 

I  know  thee  to  th j  bottom ;  firoa 
Th J  shallow  centre  to  the  ntmost 

Though  the  author  of  the  fottowmg  Tisioii  is 
Imown  to  me.  I  am  apl  to  think  it  may  be  the  voik 
of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  ^lo  promised  me,  ia 
the  last  paper,  some  extracts  oat  of  his  noctuaiy. 

'SIR, 

Mwas  the  other  day  reading  the  Kfe  of  Mahomet. 
Anong  BUiny  other  extraTagances,  I  find  it  record* 
ed  of  that  mipostor,  that  in  the  fomth  year  of  hia 
age,  the  angel  Gabriel  cang^  him  up  vhile  he  waa 
amoD^  his  playfellows ;  ancl,  carryiBg  him  aside,  cat 
opea  his  breast,  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  vrun^ 
ottt  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in  tvUdi,  say  die 
Tmkish  divines,  is  contained  the  fcmut  peceatiy  so 
that  he  was  free  from  sin  ever  after.  I  immediately 
said  to  myself,  Thou^  this  story  be  a  fiction,  a 
very  good  moral  may  be  drawn  firom  it,  would  every 
man  but  apply  it  to  himpelf,  and  endeavour  to 
sqaeezeout  of  his  heart  whatever  sins  or  ill  qualities 
he  find  in  it. 

'  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  widi  this 
contemplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a  most  ]^easing 
slumber,  when  methought  two  porters  entered  my 
chamber,  carrying  a  large  chest  between  them.  Alter 
having  set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  open  what 
was  sent  me,  when  a  shape,  like  that  in  which  we 
paint  our  ansels,  appeared  before  me,  and  forbade 
me.     ''  Enclosed/'  said  he,  *'  are  the  hearts  of  se« 
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veral  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but^  before 
you  can  be  qualified  to  see  and  animadvert  on  the 
failings  of  others,  you  must  be  pure  yourself;'' 
whereupon  he  drew  out  his  incision  knife,  cut  me 
open,  took  out  my  heart,  and  began  to  squeeze  it. 
I  was  in  a  great  confusion  to  see  how  many  things, 
which  I  had  always  cherished  as  virtues,  issued  out 
of  my  heart  on  this  occasion.  In  short,  after  it  had 
been  thoroughly  squeezed,  it  looked  Uke  an  empty 
bladder ;  when  the  phantom,  breathing  a  fresh  par- 
ticle of  divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its  former 
repository ;  and,  having  sewed  me  up,  we  began  to 
examine  tiie  chest. 

^  The  hearts  were  all  enclosed  in  transparent  phials, 
and  preserved  in  a  hquor  which  looked  like  spirits 
of  wine.  The  first  which  I  cast  my  eye  upon  I  was 
afraid  would  have  broke  the  glass  which  contained 
it.  It  shot  up  and  down,  with  incredible  swiftness, 
through  the  liquor  in  which  it  swara,  and  very  fre- 
quently bounced  against  the  side  of  the  phial.  The 
fames,  or  spot  in  the  nuddle  of  it,  was  not  large,  but 
of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  segued  to  he  the  cause  (^ 
tiiese  violent  agitations.  ^^  That,"  says  my  instructor, 
'^  is  the  heart  of  Tom  Dreadnought,  who  behaved 
himself  well  in  the  late  wars,  but  has  for  these  ten 
years  last  past  been  aiming  at  some  post  of  honour 
to  no  purpose.  He  is  lately  retired  into  the  country, 
where,  quite  choked  up  with  spleen  and  choler,  he 
rails  at  better  men  than  himself,  and  will  be  for  ever 
uneasy,  because  it  is  impossible  he  should  think  his 
merits  sufficiently  rewarded."  The  next  heart  that 
I  examined  was  remarkable  for  its  smallness  ;  it  lay 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly 
perceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  The  fomes  was  quite 
black,  and  had  almost  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
heart.  "  This,"  says  my  interpreter,  "  is  the  heart 
ef  Dick  Gloomy,  who  never  thirsted  after  any  thing 
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but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours^  ho 
is  still  poor.  This  has  flung  him  into  a  most  de* 
plorabie  state  of  melancholy  and  despair.  He  is  a 
composition  of  envy-  and  idleness ;  hajtes  mankind^ 
but  gives  them  their  revenge  by  being  more  uneasy 
to  himself  than  to  any  one  else." 

'  The  phial'  I  looked  upon  next  contained  a  large 
fair  heart  which  beat  very  strongly.  The  fomei  or 
spot  in  it  was  exceedinj^y  small ;  but  I  could  not 
kelp  observing^  that  which  way  soever  I  turned  the 
phiaiy  it  always  appeared  uppermost,  and  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light.  ^^  The  heart  you  are  eit- 
amining/'  says  my  companion,  "belongs  to  Will 
Worthy.  He  has,  indeed,  a  most  noble  soul,  and 
is  possessed  of  a  thousand  good  qualities.  The 
speck  which  you  discover  is  vanity." 

* "  Here,"  says  the  angel,  "  is  the  heart  of  Free- 
love,  your  intimate  friend." — "  Freelove  and  I," 
said  I,  "  are  at  present  very  cold  to  one  another^ 
and  I  do  not  care  for  looking  on  the  heart  of  a  man 
which  I  fear  is  overcast  with  rancour/'  My  teacher 
commanded  me  to  look  upon  it :  I  did  so,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  surprise,  found  that  a  small  sweli^ 
in^  spot,  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  ill-will  towards 
me,  was  only  passion ;  and  that  upon  my  nearer  in* 
spection  it  wholly  disappeared;  upon  ii^ich  the 
phaatom  told  me '  Freelove  was  one  of  the  best-na- 
tured  men  alive. 

*  •*  lliis,"  says  my  teacher,  **  is  a  female  heart  of 
your  acquaintance."  I  found  the  famts  in  it  of  the 
lai^st  size,  and  of  a  hundred  different  colours;, 
which  were  still  varying  every  moment.  Upon  my 
asking  to  whom  it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  heart  of  Coquetilla. 

*  I  set  it  down,  and  drqw  out  another,  in  which  I 
took  the/owiw  at  first  sight  to  be  very  small,  but  was 
amazed  to  find  that,  as  I  looked  steadfastly  upon  it^ 
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it  grew  still  larger.    It  was  the  heart  of  Melissa,  a 
noted  prude  who  lives  the  next  door  to  me. 

*  "  I  shew  you  this,"  says  the  phantom,  "  because 
\t  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you  have  the  happiness  to 
know  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs."  .  He  then  put 
into  my  hands  a  large  crystal  ^lass,  that  enclosed .  a 
heart,  in  which,  though  I  exammed  it  with  the  utaiost 
nicety,  I  could  not  perceive  any  blemish.  I  made  no 
scruple  to  affirm  that  it  must  be  the  heart  of  Sera- 
phina ;  and  was  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to,  find  that 
it  was  so.  '^  She  is  indeed,''  continued  my  guide, 
**  the  ornament  as  well  as  the  envy  of  her  sex."  •  At 
these  last  words  he  pointed  to  the  nearts  of  several  of 
her  female  acquaintance  which  lay  in  different  phials, 
and  had  very  large  spots  in  them,  all  of  a  deep  blue. 
"  You  are  not  to  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that  you  see 
no  spot  in  a  heart,  whose  innocence  has  been  proof 
against  all  the  coxruptions.  of  a  depraved  ag^.  ,  If  it 
has  any  blemish,  it  is  too  small  to  be  discovered  by 
human  eyes." 

'  I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts  of  other 
females,  in  all  of  which  thefomes  ran  in  several  veins, 
which  were  twisted  together,  and  made  a  very  per- 
plexed figure.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  and  was 
told  it  represented  deceit. 

.  *  I.  should  have  been  glad  to  have  examined  the 
hearts  of  several  of  my  acqusdntance,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  particularly  addicted  to  drinking,  gaming,  in- 
triguing, &c.  but  my  interpreter  told  me  I  must  let 
that  alone  until  anotner  oppolrtunity,  and  flung  down 
the  cover  of  the  chest  with  so  touch  violence  as  im:* 
mediately  awo)ce  me.' 
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His  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a  reason- 
able and  as  a  sociable  faein^;  cwable  of  becfwoing 
himself  either  happy  or  miserable,  and  of  contri- 
bating  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Suitably  to  this  double  capacity,  the  Con- 
tiivei  of  human  nature  hath  wisely  funiubed  it  with 
two  principles  of  action,  self-love  and  benevolence; 
deagned  one  of  them  to  render  man  wakefhl  to  his 
own  personal  interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  for 
gifii^  his  utmost  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  This  is  such  an  account  of  oas  frame, 
so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  much  for  the  lumonr  of 
our  Maker,  and  the  credit  of  out  spedea,  ihatitanj 
appear  somewhat  unaccountable  what  ihonld  indace 
men  to  lepresent  human  nature  as  tbey  do  mMler 
characters  of  disadvantage ;  or  having  drawn  it  with 
a  httle  and  sordid  aspect,  what  pleasure  they  caa 
possibly  talce  in  such  a  picture.  Do  they  reflect  that 
it  is  their  own,  and,  if  we  will  believe  themselves, 
is  not  more  odious  than  the  original?  One  of  the 
first  that  talked  in  this  lofty  strain  of  onr  natim  waa 
Epicurus.  Beneficence,  would  his  foDowers  axj,  h 
all  founded  in  weakness;  and,  whaterer  be  pse- 
tended,  the  kindness  that  passeth  between  am  aal 
men  ia  by  every  man  directed  to  himtetf.  l^i*.  « 
must  be  confessed,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ler  A  tJat 
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hopeful  philosophy,  which,  having  patched  man  up 
out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes  his  being  to 
chance,  and  derives  all  his  actions  from  an  unintel- 
ligible declination  of  atoms.     And  for  these  glorious 
discoveries  the  poet  is  beyond  measure  transported 
in  the  prsdses  of  his  hero,  as  if  he  must  needs  be 
something  more  than  man,  only  for  an  endeavour 
to  prove  that  man  is  in  nothing  superior  to  beasts. 
In  this  school  was  Mr.  Hobbes  instructed  to  speak 
after  the  same  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw  his 
knowledge  from  an  observation  of  his  own  temper ; 
for  he  somewhere  unluckily  lays  down  this  as  a  rule, 
that  from  the  simiHtudes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of 
one  man  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
whosoever  looks  into  himself  and  considers  what  he 
doth  when  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  and  "upon 
what  grounds,  he  shall  hereby  read  and  know  what 
are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon 
the  like  occasion.     Now  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hobbes 
to  know  best  how  he  was  inclined ;  but  in  earnest, 
I  should  be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myself  if  I 
thought  myself  of  this  unamiable  temper  as  he  af- 
firms, and  should  have  as  little  kindness  for  myself 
^  as  for  any  body  in  the  world.    Hitherto  I  always 
imagined  that  kind  and  benevolent  propensions  were 
the  original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and,  how- 
ever checked  and  overtopped  by  counter  inclina- 
tions that  have  since  sprung  up  within  us,  have 
still  some  force  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  and  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  best.     And  methinks  it 
is  a  fair  step  towards  the  proof  of  this,  that  the  most 
beneficent  o(  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an  absolute 
fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  existence 
to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
that  which  he  communicated,  without  diminishing 
ffom  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happiness, 
■file  philosophers  before  mentioned  have  indeed  done 


bU  that  ID  diem  jay  to  inntU^te  tlus  at^nniMit:  for, 
placing  the  gods  in  a  state  of  the  most  elented 
bkHeaness,  they  describe  Ibem  as  tdfish  as  we 
poor  miserable  mortals  can  be,  and  Bhut  them  o«t 
from  all  concern  for  mankind,  npon  the  acore  of 
Uieir  having  no  need  of  ui.  But  if  He  that  sittetb 
in  the  heavftna  wants  not  ns,  we  stand  in  continual 
need  of  him ;  and,  surely,  next  to  the  snrvey  of  the 
immense  treasurea  of  hia  own  mind,  the  most  ex- 
alted  pleasure  he  receives  is  from  beholding  millioiis 
ol  creatures,  lately  drawn  ont  of  the  g:ulf  of  non- 
eiistence,  ngoidng  in  the  various  degrees  of  being 
tui  hapjMBCSs  imparted  to  them.  Aid  as  this  is  the 
tnie,  the  glorions  chanuster  of  the  Deity,  so  in  fonn- 
iag  a  leasonable  cre^tare  he  woold  not,  if  possAle, 
M^er  his  image  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  unadorned 
nth  a  resemblance  of  tumself  in  this  most  lovely 
part  of  hii  nature.  For  what  complacency  could  a 
mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his  knowledge, 
hare  in  a  work  so  unlike  himself;  a  creature  that 
should  be  capable  of  knowing  and  conversing  with 
a  vast  circle  of  objects,  and  love  none  but  himself? 
What  proportion  would  there  be  between  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  such  a  creature,  its  actions,  an4 
its  underBtandii^>  ?  Or  could  a  society  of  such  crea* 
tares,  with  no  other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which 
to  maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish  ?  Reason,  it  is 
certEun,  would  oblige  every  man  to  pursue  the  gene- 
ral hap}HiiesB  as  the  means  to  procure  and  est^liih 
his  own ;  and  yet,  if  besides  this  consideration,  then 
were  not  a  natural  instinct,  prompting  men  to  desire 
the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of  others,  self-love,  in 
defiance  of  the  admonitions  of  reason,  would  qnickly 
nm  all  things  into  a  state  of  war  and  confusion.  As 
neatly  inteieBted  as  die  soul  is  in  the  fute  of 
body,  our  paonident  Creator  saw  it  necessary,  > 
* — t  retonu  of  banger  and  thirst,  those  ' 
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tunate  appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  charge : 
knowing,  that  if  we  should  eat  and  drink  no  oftener. 
than  cold  abstracted  speculation  'should  put  us  upon 
tiiese  exercises,  and  then  leave  it  to  reason  to  pre- 
scribe the  quantity,  we  should  soon  refine  ourselves 
out  of  this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  we  follow  nothing  heartily  unless  carried 
to  it  by  inclinations  which  anticipate  our  reason, 
and,  like  a  bias,  draw  the  mind  strongly  towards  it. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  perpetual  inter- 
course of  benefits  among  mankind,  their  Maker 
would  not  fail  to  give  them  this  generous  prepos- 
session of  benevolence,  if,  as  I  have  said,  it  were 
possible.  And  from  whence  can  we  go  about  to 
argue  its  impossibility  ?  Is>  it  inconsistent  with  self- 
love  ?  Are  their  motions  contrary  ?  No  more  than 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  opposed  to  its 
annual ;  or  its  motion  round  its  own  centre,  which 
might  be  improved  as  an  illustration  of  self-love,  to 
that  which  whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of  the 
world,  answering  to  universal  benevolence.  Is  the 
force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  interest  prejudiced, 
by  benevolence  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  benevolence, 
though  a  distinct  principle,  is  extremely  serviceable 
to  self-love,  and  then  doth  most  service  when  it  is 
least  designed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of  fact;  the 
pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in  distress,  and 
the:  satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  the  consequence  of 
having  removed  them  into  a  happier  state,  are  in- 
stead of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove  such  a  thing 
as  a  disinterested  benevolence.  Did  pity  proceed 
from  a  reflection  we  make  upon  our  liableness  to  the 
same  ill  accidents  we  see  befal  others,  it  were  nothing 
U>  the  present  purpose;  but  this  is  assigning  an  arti- 
ficial cause  of  a  natural  passion,  and  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted  as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because 
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s  juaat  dioQ^tleaB  sbotit  then 
own  ^osdititm,  -and  incapt^le  of  cait^og'  into  the 
prospects  of  futuiity,  feel  the  most  Tiolent  touchea 
of  cmnpawion.  And  tbeo,  as  to  that  charming  de- 
list which  inunediately  follows  the  giriiig  joj  to 
another,  or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  die  ob- 
jects are  numerouB,  and  the  kindness  of  importance, 
really  is^pressible,  what  can  this  be  owing  to  but 
conacionaness  of  a  man's  having  done  something  ' 
praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  a  great  sonl? 
Whereas,  if  in  all  this  be  only  sacri6(^  to  vanity 
tod  self-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave  in 
utioDB  that  make  the  most  shining  appearance,  so 
■•ture  veuld  not  have .  rewarded  them  with  this  di- 
nne^teasure ;  nor  could  the  commmdations,  whicii 
a  person  receives  for  benefhs  done  upon  selfish  views, 
be  at  all  more  satisfactory  than  when  he  is  applauded 
for  what  he  doth  without  design;  becaase  in  both 
cases  tbe  ends  of  self-love  are  equally  answered. 
The  conscience  of  approving  one's  self  a  benefactor 
to  mankind  is  the  noblest  recompense  for  being  so ; 
doubtless  it  is,  and  the  .most  interested  cannot  pro- 
pose any  thing  so  much  to  their  own  advantage; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  inclination  is  neverthe- 
less unselfish.  The  pleasure  which  attends  the 
gratification  of  our  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  the  cause 
of  these  appetites;  they  are  previous  to  any  such 
prospect;  and  so  likewise  is  the  dedre  of  doing 
^ood;  with  this  difference,  that,  being  seated  in  the 
intellectual  part)  this  last,  though  antecedent  to 
reason,  may  yet  be  improved  and  regulated  by  it; 
and,  I  will  add,  is  no  oUierwise  a  virtue  than  as  it  is 
so.  Thus  have  I  contended  for  the  dit^nity 
nature  I  have  the  honour  to  partake  of;  an 
all  the  evidence  produced,  think  i  hav^r 
conclude,  against  the  motto  of  this  paper 
is  such  a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  woric 
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• 

if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in  thiB,  I  should  say  a3 
Cicero  in  relation  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I 
willingly  err,  and  should  believe  it  very  much  for  the 
interest  of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  same  delusion. 
For  the  contrary  notion  naturally  tends  to  dispirit 
the  mind,  and  sinks  it  into  a  meanness  fatd  to  the 
ffodlike  zeal  of  doing  good :  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  teaches  people  to  be  ungrateful,  by  possessing 
them  with  a  persuasion  concerning  their  benefactors, 
that  they  have  no  regard  to  them  in  the  benefits  they 
bestow.  Now  he  that  banishes  gratitude  frqm  among 
men,  by  so  doing,  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
for  though  in  conferring  kindnesses  a  truly  generious 
man  doUi  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the' 
qualities  of  the  person  obliged ;  and  as  nothing 
renders  a  person  more  unworthy  of  a. benefit  than 
his  being  without  all  resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be 
extremely  forward  to  oblige  such  a  man. 
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Ferseqaitar  scelas  ille  saum:  labefactaque  tandem 
Ictibas  innumerisi  adductaque  fui^ibtts  arbor 
Corrait Ovid.  Met.  Viii.  774. 

The  impioas  axe  he  plies,  load  strokes  resoimd : 

Till  dragg'd  with  ropes,  and  fell'd  with  many  a  woand. 

The  loosen'd  tree  comes  rushing  to  the  ground. 

•  SIR, 

*  I  AM  sp  great  an  admirer  of  trees,  that  the  spot  of 
ground  I  haye  chosen  to  build  a  small  seat  upon'  in 
the  country  is  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large  wood. 
I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  will,  to  cut  down 
several  trees,  that  I  might  have  any  such  thing  as  a 
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mlk  in  my  gudens ;  but  then  I  hare  iaken  care  to 
leave  the  space  between  every  walk  as  much  a  wood 
u  I  fouid  it.  The  moment  you  turn  either  to  the 
right  or  left  you  are  in  a  forest,  where  Nature  fve- 
sents  you  with  a  much  more  beautiful  scene  than 
coald  have  been  raised  by  art. 

'  Instead  of  tulips  oi  carnations  I  can  shew  yon 
oaks  in  my  gardens  of  four  hundred  years' staiMlnig, 
uid  a  Icnot  of  elms  Ibat  might  shelter  a  troop  of 
horse  from  the  rain. 

'  It  is  not  without  the  utmost  indignation,  that  I 
observe  several  prodigal  young  heiis  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood felling  down  the  most  glorious  monuments 
of  their  ancestor's  industry,  and  ruining,  in  a  day, 
the  product  of  ages. 

'  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  discourse  upon 
plantiog,  wtuch  put  rJlirupon  looking  into  my  books, 
to  give  you  Bonie  account  of  the  veneration  the  an- 
cients md  for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  diat 
Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine,  and  a  cedar ; 
and  that  these  three  incotporated  into  one  tree,  which 
was  cut  down  foi  the  building  of  the  temple  of  So- 
lomoQ. 

'Isidonu,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in  his  time,  that  famous 
o&k  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  under  which  Abraham 
is  reported  to  have  dwelt ;  aiid  adds,  that  the  peo- 
ple looked  upon  it  with. a  great  veneration,  and  pre- 
served it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

'  Tlie  heathens  still  went  farther,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  highest  piece  of  sacrilege  to  iojure  certain 
trees  which  they  took  to  be  protected  by  some  deity. 
The  story  of  Ensicthon,  the  grove  of  Dodona,  and 
that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of  this  kind. 

'If  we  consider  the  machine  in  Virgii,  so  ""     " 
blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this  light,  we  shal' 
think  it  too  violent. 
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*  MikeaBf  idieii  he  \naiii  his  fleet  in  4Mrder  to  itaUibf 
halyy  was  «bl%ed  to  cat  down  the  grove  on  taoaaA 
Ida,  which  howerer' he  durst  «k0t  do  until  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  from  Cybek  to  whom  it  was  ^dedicated* 
The  goddess  could  not  but  Ahink  herself  obliged  to 
protect  the  ships,  which  were  made  of  consecrated 
timber,  after  a  very  extraordinaiy  manner,  and  there- 
fore desired  Japiter,  that  they  might  not  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds.  Jupiter 
would  not  grant  this,  but  promised  her  that  as  many 
as  came  «Btfe  to  Italy  should  be  traosfoEmied  into 
goddesses  of  the  sea;  wkich  ^  poet  tells  us  was 
aeoordhkgly  executed. 

And  now  at  length  the  number'd  hours  were  come, 
Prefixed  by  Fate's  irrevocable  doom. 
When  the  greatinorther  of  the  )»o*l«  was  &ee 
To  save  her  ships*  And  finish  ^q^S^M  decree. 
First,  from  the  quarter  of  the  morn  there  sprung 
A  light  that  singed  the  heavens,  and  shot  along : 
Then  from  a  cloud, fring'd  round  with  golden  fines. 
Were  timbrels  heard,'and  Berecynthian  qsires : 
And  last' a  voice,  with  more  than  mortal  sounds* 
Both  hosts  in  artns  opposed  with  equal  horror  wounds. 

'  O  Trojan  race,  your  needless  aid  forbear : 
And  know  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  ease  the  bold  Rotulian  may 
With  hiflttng  hmnds  attempt  to  bora  the  lea* 
Than  6inge  my  sacred  pines.    But  you,  my  charge, 
Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch  at  large. 
Exalted  each'a  nyroph  ;  forsake  the  sand, 
-And  swim  the  seas,  at<3ybele'8  oommaad.' 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceaaed  to  spe^. 
When  lo,  th'  obedient  ahips  their  hawsers  break ! 
And  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins  in  the  main, 
tThey, plunge  their  prows,  and  dive  and  spring  again : 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep, 
-Aa  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 

DaYDBK^S  VlBO. 

'  The  common  opinion  concerning  the  njrmphs, 
whotn  the  ancients  called  Hamadryads,  is  more  to 
the  honour  of  trees  than  any  thing  yet  m^itioned. 
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It  woi  thought  the  fate  of  these  nymphc  had  to  near 
a  dependeace  on  some  tieea,  more  especially  oalca, 
that  they  lived  and  died  together.  For  this  reason 
thej  were  extremely  fateful  to  auch  persons  who 
preserved  those  trees  with  which  their  being  subaist- 
ed.  Apolloaius tells  uaavery  remarkable storytothia 
poipose,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  my  letter. 

'  A  certain  man,  called  Rhsecus,  observing  an  old 
oak  ready  to  fall,  and  being  moved  with  a  lort  of 
ccmpagsiott  towards  the  tree,  ordered  his  servantf  to 
poor  in  iresh  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and  set  it  iip- 
right  The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph  who  mnst  neces- 
sarily have  perished  with  the  tree,  ajq>eared  to  faim  iIk 
oeit  day,  and,  after  having  returned  him  her  thanks, 
told  him  she  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he  shi^nld 
ask.  As  she  was  extremely  beautiful,  Rhscus  de* 
sired  he  might  be  entertained  as  ber  lover.  The 
Hamadryad,  not  much  displeased  with  the  retjaest, 
promiBed  to  ^ve  him  a  meeting,  but  commaiwlfcd 
uiiQ  for  some  days  to  abstiun  from  the  etnbracM  of 
all  other  women,  adding,  that  she  would  send  a  bt« 
to  him,  to  let  him  know  when  be  was  to  be  happy. 
SbiecuB  was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted  to  gani' 
ing,  and  happened  to  be  ia  a  run  of  ill-lnck  when 
the  faithful  bee  came  buzzing  about  him ;  so  that, 
iastead  of  minding  his  kind  invitation,  be  bad  like 
to  have  killed  him  for  his  pains.  The  Hamadryad 
was  so  provoked  at  her  ovm  disappcnnlment,  and 
the  ill  usage  of  her  messenger,  that  she  deprived 
Rhfficus  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  However,  says  the 
story,  he  was  not  so  much  a  cripple,  bnt  be  a^de  a 
shift  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to  fell 
liis  mistress.' 
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—  Assidao  labnntnr  tempora  mota, 
Non  secus  ac  flomen.    Neqne  enim  consisteie  floneo. 
Nee  levis  bora  potest:  sed  at  irnda  impellitar  vndft, 
Urgetarque  prior  Yenienti,  urgetque  priorem ; 
Tempora  sic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  sequantar : 
£t  nova  sant  semper.    Num  quod  fuit  ante,  relictam  est : 
Fitque,  quod  haud  fiierat :  momentaque  cuncta  aovantnr. 

OvzD,  Met  XT.  179. 

£'en  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  tva,'* 

Like  rivers  from  llieir  fountains,  rolling  on. 

Tor  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay; 

The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 

And  as  the  fountains  still  supply  uieir  store. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before; 

Thus  in  successive  coarse  the  minutes  run. 

And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 

Still  moving,  ever  new ;  for  former  things 

Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings; 

And  ever  J  moment  alters  what  is  done. 

And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown.'^DRYDBN. 

Thefolloxoing  discourse  comes  from  the  same  hand  with 

the  essays  upon  irifinitude, 

'  We  consider  infinite  ispace  as  an  expansion  with- 
out a  circumference  :  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite 
duration,  as  a  line  that  has  neither  a  beginning  nor 
an  end.  In  our  speculations  of  infinite  space,  we 
coDJsider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist  as  a 
kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  spe- 
culations of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is 
present  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole 
line  into  two  equal  parts.  For  this  reason  many  witty' 
authors  compare  liie  present  time  to  an  isthmus  or 
narrow  neck  of  land,  tiiat  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean,  immeasurably  diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 
'  Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally 
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throwB  eternity  under  two  divisioniy  which  we  may 
call  in  English  that  eternity  which  is  past  and  that 
eteraitj  which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms  of 
Mtermtas  a  parte  onte^  and  JEtemiiae  a  parte  pasi^ 
may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have 
no  other  idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed 
to  US  by  those  words,  an  eternity  that  is  past,  and 
an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  of  these  eternities 
is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

'  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is 
past,  reserving  that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject 
of  another  paper.  The  nature  of  this  eternity  is 
utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man :  our  rea« 
son  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big 
with  absurdity  and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no 
other  conception  of  any  duration  which  is  past,  than 
that  all  of  it  was  once  present ;  and  T^atever  was 
once  present  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us,  be 
tbe  distance  never  so  remote,  cannot  be  eternity. 
The  very  notion  of  any  duration  being  past,  implies 
that  it  was  once  present,  for  the  idea  of  being  once 
presait  is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being 
past.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  sounded 
by  human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  there 
has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  ourselves 
when  we  measure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  which 
we  can  frame  of  it. 

*If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  concep- 
tions of  eternity  proceed  from  this  single  reason,  that 
we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration 
than  that  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other  created 
heings,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  successive  duratiim 
made  up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.    There  is 
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nothing  which  exists  after  this  manner,  all  the  parts 
of  whose  existence  were  not  once  actually  present, 
and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain  nam- 
her  of  years  applied  to  it.  We  may  ascend  as  high 
as  we  please,  ^nd  employ  our  being  to  that  eternity 
which  is  to  come,  in  addmg  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any  foun- 
tain-head of  duration,  to  any  beginning  in  eternity : 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure  that  whatever  was 
once  present  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  num]>ers, 
though  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough* 
of  them  together  for  that  purpose.  We  may  as  well 
say,  that  any  thing  may  be  actually  present  in  any 
part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a  certain 
distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  dura- 
lion  was  once  actually  present,  and  dpes  not  also  lie 
at  some  determined  distance  from  us.  The  distance 
in  both  cases  may  be  immeasurable  and  indefinite 
as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  tells  us  that  it 
cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here  therefore  is  that  diffi- 
culty which  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of 
surmounting.  We  are  sure  that  something  must 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  which  exists,  ac- 
cording to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed 
from  eternity. 

'  It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  ab- 
stracted speculation ;  but  I  have  been  the  longer  on 
it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument  of 
the  being  and  eternity  of  God :  and,  though,  there 
are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to  this 
great  truth,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aside  any 
proofs  in  this  matter,  which  the  light  of  reason  has 
suggested  to  us,  especially  when  it  is  such  a  one  as 
has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  penetration 

•  Enow.  The  singalar  number  is  here  used  for  the  plural. 
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sad  force  of  understanding,  and  vhich  appears  al- 
together conclusneto  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  eiimine  it. 

'  Having  thus  conudered  that  eternity  which  ii 
past,  according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  frame  of  it, 
I  shall  now  draw  up  those  several  articles  on  this 
subject,  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of 
a  philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

'First,  Itis  certain,  that  no  being  conld  have  made 
itself;  for  if  so  it  must  hare  acted  before  it  was, 
which  is  a  contradiction. 

'  Secondly,  That  therefore  some  being  must  bare 
engted  from  all  eternity. 

'  Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of 
created  beings,  or  according  to  any  notions  which 
we  hare  of  existence,  could  not  have  existed  bom 
eternity. 

'  Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being  must  there- 
fore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature,  "  the  Anoent  of 
Days,"  who,  being  at  infinite  distance  in  bis  perfec- 
tions from  all  finite  and  created  beings,  exists  in  a 
qoite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  manner 
of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

'  1  know  tiiat  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  would 
not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  hare  pretend- 
ed to  explain  the  manner  of  God's  existence,  by 
telling  us  that  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  ia 
every  moment :  that  eternity  ia  with  him  a  puncttim 
tlans,  a  fixed  point ;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an 
infinite  instant ;  that  nothing  with  reference  to  fais 
existence  is  either  past  or  to  come :  to  which  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  description  of 
heaven : 

Nolhiag  ia  tbere  lo  come,  and  nothing  pas', 
Bui  an  etenwl  noa  doea  alwaji  [aal. 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  look  .upon  these  proposition 
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af  words  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them :  aad 
think  men  had  better  own  their  ignorance  than  ad* 
vance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and 
whiob)  indeed,  are  self-contradictory.  We  cannot 
be  too  modest  in  out  disquisitions  when  we  medi- 
tate on  him,  who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory 
and  perfection,  who  is  the  ^  source  of  being,  the 
fountain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  and  his 
whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore 
with  the  utmost  hupiility  acknowledge,  that  as  some 
being  P^ust  necessarily  have  existed  from  eternity, 
so  this  being  does  exist  after  an  incomprehensible 
m£uiner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to  have 
existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of 
existence.  Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dic- 
tates of  reason  in  the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of 
the  divine  existence,  where  ittells  us,  that  he  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  that  he  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending; 
that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years :  by  which,  and  the 
like  expressions,  we  are  taught  that  his  existence 
with  relation  to  \ime  or  duration  is  infinitely  diffe- 
rent from  the  existence, of  any  of  his  creatures,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame 
any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 

'  In  the  first  revelation  which  he  makes  of  his  own 
being,  he  entitles  himself,  ^<  I  Am  that  I  Am;"  and 
whefk  Moses  desires  to  know  what  name  he  shall 
give  him  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him 
say  that  "  I  Am  hath  sent  you."  Our  great  Crea- 
tor, by  this  revelation  of  himself,  does  in  a  manner 
exclude  every  thing  else  from  a  real  existence,  and 
distinguishes  himself  from  his  creatures  as  the  only 
being  which  truly  and  really  exists.  The  ancient 
Platonic  notion,  which  was  drawn  from  speculations 
of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation 
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vhich  God  has  made  of  himself.  There  is  nothing, 
wythey,  which  in  reality  exists,  whose  existence, 
as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence,  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and  something  which  is 
likeit,  than  existence  itself.  He  Only  properly  exists 
whose  existence  is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other 
woids,  who  exists  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
b  Budi  a  maimer  as  we  have  no  idea  of. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  nHfal 
inference.  How  can  we  sufficiently  pioatiate  oor- 
kItcs  and  fall  down  befi:»re  our  Maker,  when  we 
consider  that  ineffable  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
CoubiTed  this  existence  for  finite  natures?  What 
moatbe  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which 
pronrated  our  Creator  to  adapt  existence  to  b^ga 
m  whom  it  is  not  necessaryj  especially  when  we 
consider  that  be  himself  was  before  in  the  com^dete 
possesnon  of  existence  and  of  haj^iineM,  and  in  the 
M  ei^oyment  of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of 
himself  as  called  out  and  serrated  from  notUng, 
of  bis  being  made  a  conscious,  a  reasonable,  and  a 
happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being  taken  in  aa  a 
tharerof  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eternity, 
without  being  swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praise,  m 
adoration!  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the 
mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the 
secrecy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  Boul, 
than  to  be  expressed  by  words.  The  supreme  Being 
has  not  given  us  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to 
extol  and  magnify  soch  unutterable  goodness. 

'  It  is  however  some  cwnfort  to  us,  ths 
be  shrays  doing  what  we  shall  be  never  a 
and  that  a  wo^  which  cannot  be  finished, 
ever  he  the  work  of  eternity.' 
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'  Teneroram  lusor  amorum. 

Otid.  Trist  3  El.  li.  73.     ' 

Lore  the  soft  sabject  of  hU  sportive  Muse. 

I  HAVE  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who 
tells-  me  he  has  observed,  with  no  small  concern, 
that  my  papers  have  of  late  been  very  barren  in  re- 
lation to  love:  a  subject  which,  when  agreeably 
handled,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  well  received  by 
both  sexes. 

'  If  my  invention  therefore  should  be  almost  ex- 
hausted on' this  head,  he  offers  to  serve  under  me  in 
the  quality  of  a  love-casuist;  for  which  place  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  having 
made  this -passion  his  principal  study,  and  observed 
it'  in  all  its  different  ahapcB  and  appearances,  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
^  He  assures  me  -with  ah  air  of  confidence,  which 
I  hope  jproceeds  from  his  real  abilities,  that  he  does 
n6t  doubt  of  giving  judgment  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  parties  concerned  on  the  most  nice  and  intncate 
cases  which  can  happen  in  an  amour;  as, 
'  How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  must  be 
before  it  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by  the  hand. 
'  What  can  be  pro|)erly  termed  an  absolute  demal 
from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to  make, 
after  having  received  a  pat  upon  his  shoulder  from 
his  mistress's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  interview,  may  allow 
a  humble  servant  to  kiss  her  hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caiess  the  maid, 
in  order  to  succeed  with  the  mistress. 
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What  coBfitructions  a  man  may  put  «ipoii  a  smile^ 
and  in  wliat  cases  a  frown  goes  for  nothing. 

On  what  occasion  a  sheepish  look  may  do  ser- 
vice, &c,  . 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  skill,  he  also  sent  me 
several  maxims  in  love,  which  he  assures  me  are  the 
result  of  a  long  and  profound  reflection,  some  of 
which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  not  remembering  to  have  seen  them  before  in 
any  author. 

*  There  are  more  calamities  in  the  world  arising 
from  love  than  ft-om  hatred. 

*  Love  is  the  daughter  of  Idleness,  but  the  mother 
of  Disquietude. 

*  Men  of  grave  natures,  say«  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
are  the  most  constant;  for  the  same  Reason  men 
should  be  more  constant  than  women. 

*  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amorous,  the 
serious  most  loving. 

*  A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation  while  she 
preserves  her  virtue. 

*  A  prude  often  preserves  her  reputation  when  she 
has  lost  her  virtue. 

*  Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but  makes  a 
woman's  ridiculous. 

*Love  18  generally  accompanied  with  good-will 
in  the  young,  interest  in  the  middle-aged,  and  a  pas- 
sion too  gross  to  name  in  the  old. 

*  The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying  passion  ge- 
nerally extinguish  the  remains  of  it. 

*  A  woman  who  from  being  a  slattern  becomes 
over-neat,  or  from  being  over-neat  becomes  a  slat- 
tern, is  most  certainly  in  love.' 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skill  as  I  see 
occasion ;  and  since  I  am  got  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  copy  of  verses 
which  were  lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as 

K  3         •  4 
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I  look  upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
sonneteers. 

The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in  one  of 
his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  entertains  some  hope 
tii^t'his  mistress  may  pity  such  a  passion  as  he  has 
described,  before  she  knows  that  she  is  herself  Co- 
rinna. 

Conceal,  fond  man,  conceal  the  mighty  smart, 
Nor  tell  Corinna  she  has  fir'd  thy  heart. 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  complain,  m  vain  pretend 
To  ask  a  pity  which  she  must  not  lend. 
She's  too  much  thy  superior  to  comply. 
And  too,  too  fair  to  let  thy  passion  die. 
Languish  in  secret,  and  with  dumb  surprise 
Drink  the  resistless  glances  of  her  eyes. 
At  awful  distance  entertun  thy  grief. 
Be  still  in  pain,  but  never  ask  relief. 
Ne'er  tempt  her  scorn  of  thy  consuming  state. 
Be  any  way  undone,  but  fly  her  hate. 
TJiou  must  submit  to  see  thy  charmer  bless 
Some  happier  youth  that  shall  admire  her  less ; 
Who  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind. 
Shall  miss  ten  thousand  beauties  thou  couldst  find ; 
Who  with  low  fancy  shall  approach  her  charms. 
While  half  enjoy'd  she  sinks  into  his  arms. 
She  knows  not,  must  not  know,  thy  nobler  fire. 
Whom  she  and  whom  the  Muses  do  inspire ; 
Her  image  only  shall  thy  breast  employ. 
And  fill  thy  captive  soul  with  shades  of  joy ; 
Direct  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day, 
And  never,  never  from  thy  bosom  stray*. 

•  The  author  of  these  verses  was  Gilbert,  the  second  brother 
of  Eustace  Bndgell,  Esq. 
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■Stttdiom  sine  divHe  ven&. 

HoR.  An  Poet.  ver.  409. 
Art  withoat  a  rein. — Roscommon. 

I  LOOK  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world  within  itself. 
They  have  lately  furnished  the  middle  re^on  of  it 
with  a  new  set  of  meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sub- 
lime to  many  modern  tragedies.  I  was  there  last 
winter  at  the- first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder *, 
which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any 
hitherto  made  use  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  be- 
hind the  scenes  who  plays-  it  off  with  great  success. 
Their  lightnings  are  made  to  -flash  more  briskly 
than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  sdso  better  fur- 
belowed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  mention  a 
violent  storm  locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  that  is 
designed  for  the  Tempest.  They  are  also  provided 
with  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow,  which,  as  I 
am  infonned,  are  the  plays  of  many  unsuccessful 
poets  artificially  cut  and  shredded  for  that  use.  Mr. 
ftymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the  next  acting 
o^KingLeary  in-order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alie- 
nate, the  distress  of  that  unfortunate  prince;  and 
to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that 
great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be 
«aeh  professed  enemies  to  those  among  our  nation 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  critics, 
since  it  is  a  rule  among  these  gentlemen  to  fall  upon 
a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but  because  it 

*  Appaientlv  an-allusjon  to  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  improved 
■Hthodof  making  tbunder;  atiwiiom  several  oblique  strokes  in 
(bii  paper  seem  to  have  been  aimed. 
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takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must 
of  necessi^r  be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first 
precept  in  poetry  were  *not  to  please.' — Whether 
this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  the  de- 
termination of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  my- 
self; if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  established  it ; 
few  of  their  pieces  having  been  disgraced  by  a  run 
of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being  so  equisitely 
written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  th«n  nacre 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as 
Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks ;  Horace 
and  Quintilian  among  the  Romans;   Boileau  and 
Dacier  among  the  French.     But  it  is  our  misfortune 
that  some,  vmo  set  up  for  professed  critics  among 
us,  are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put 
ten  words  together  with  elegance  or  common  pro- 
priety ;  and  withal  so  illiterate,  that  they  have  no 
taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore  criticise 
upon  old  authors  only  at  second-hand.    They  judge 
of  them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any 
notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themselves.     Tl^ 
words  unity,  action,  sentiment,  and  diction,  pro- 
nounced with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a  figure 
among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  ihej 
are  very  deep  because  they  are  unintelligible.     The 
ancient  critics  are  full  of  the  praises  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  they  discover  beauties  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  out 
reasons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  slips 
and  oversights  as  were  committed  in  the  writing  of 
eminent  authors.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  smat- 
terers  in  criticism,  who  appear  among  us,  make  it 
their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every  i^ew 
production  that  gains  applause,  to  decfy  imaginary 
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blemiahes,  and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments, 
that  what  pas^  for  beauties  to  any  celebrated  piece 
are  faults  and  errors.  In  short,  the  writings  of  these 
critics,  coGQpared  with  those  of  the  aucients,  are  like 
the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the 
old  philosophers.      ... 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness 
and  iterance ;  which  was  probably  the  reason,  that 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  Momus  is  said  to  be  the 
ton  of  Nox  and  Sooinus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.  Idle 
men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  accomplisl) 
or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract 
from  others ;  as  ignorant  men  axe  very  subject  to  de- 
cry those  beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they 
have  DOt  eyes  to  discover.  Many  of  our  sons  of 
Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by  the  name  of  cri- 
(ica,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illus- 
trious ancestors.  They  are  often  led  into  those 
numerous  absurdities  in  which  they  daily  instruct  the 
people,  by  not  considering  that,  first,  there  is  some- 
liioes  a  greater  judgment  shewn  in  deviating  from 
the  rules  of  art  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and,  2dly, 
that  there  ts  more  beau^  in  the  works  of  a  great 
genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than 
in  the  works  of  a  little  genius,  who  not  only  knowi 
but  scrupulously  observes  them. 

First,  We  may  oflen  take  notice  of  men  who  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  and  notwithstanding  choose  to  depart  from 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could  give  in- 
stances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who 
have  shewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular;  noA 
purposely  receded  from  an  establisned  rule  of  ths 
drmna,  when  it  has  made  way  for  a  much  higher 
beauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  ^ 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  tlii: 
pieces  of  architecture  and  statuary,  both 
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and  modem,  know  very  well  that  there  are  fluent 
deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect 
than  a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding 
could  have  done.  This  often  arises  from  what  the 
Italians  call  the  gusto  grande  in  these  arts,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensi- 
ble that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great 
genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art,  than  in 
fiiose  of  a  little  genius,  who  'knows  and  observes 
them.  It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence 
speaks,  in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers 
of  his  time : 

Qaoram  semulari  exoptat  hegligentiam  » 

Potius,  qoam  istorum  obscuram  diligentiam. 

Whose  negligence  he  would  rather  imitate  than  these  men's 
obscure  diligence. 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill 
success  of  his  play  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  physician 
has  at  the  death  of  a  patient,  that  he  was  killed 
secundum  art  em.  Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a 
fitumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed, 
than  any  production  of  a  modem  critic,  where  there 
is  not  one  of  them  violated!  Shakspeare  was  in- 
deed born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and  may.  be 
compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which  as 
PUny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Muses  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
hand  of  nature,  without  any  help  from  art. 
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Quale,  per  incertam  iunam,  sub  lace  mdlignft. 

Est  iter  in  sylvis Virg.  iEn.  vL  270. 

Thus  wazider  trayellers  in  woods  by  night, 

Bj  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  tight. — Da  yd  en. 

Mt  dreaming  correspondent,  Mr.  Shadow,  has  sent 
me  a  second  letter,  with  several  curious  observations 
on  dreams  in  general,  and  the  method  to  render  sleep 
improving:  an  extract  of  his  letter  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, be  disagreeable  to  my  readers. 

*  Since  we  have  so  little  time  to  spare,  that  none 
of  it  may  be  lost,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
neglect  to  examine  those  imaginary  scenes  we  are 
presented  with  in  sleep,  only  because  they  have  less 
reality  in  them  than  our  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  question,  who 
should  despise  the  Erections  of  his  map  for  want  of 
real  roads  in  it,  because  here  stands  a  dot  instead  of 
a  town,  or  a  cipher  instead  of  a  city;  and  it  must 
be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through  two  or  thr^e 
inches.  Fancy  in  dreams  gives  us  much  such  an- 
other landscape  of  life  as  that  does  of  countries ;  and 
though  its  appearances  may  seem  strangely  jumbled 
together,  we  may  often  observe  such  traces  and  foot- 
steps of  noble  thoughts,  as,  if  carefully  pursued, 
niight  lead  us  into  a  proper  path  of  action.  There 
is  so  much  rapture  and  ecstasy  in  our  fancied  bliss, 
and  something  so  dismal  and  shocking  in  our  fancied 
misery,  that,  though  the  inactivity  of  the  body  has 
given  occasion  for  calling  sleep  the  image  of  death, 
the  briskness  of  the  fancy  affords  us  a  strong  inti- 
mation of  something  within  us  that  can  never  die. 
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'I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
came  into  the  world  sufficiently  dreamed  of  by  his 
parents,  and  had  himself  a  tolerable  knack  at  dream- 
ing, should  often  say  that  sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  him  sensible  he  was  mortal.  I,  who  have  not 
such  fields  of  action  in  the  day-time  to  divert  my  at- 
tention from  this  matter,  plainly  perceive  that  in 
those  operations  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is  at 
rest,  there  is  a  certain  Vastness  of  conception  very 
suitable  to  the  capacity,  and  demonstrative  of  the 
force  of  that  divine  part  in  our  composition  which 
will  last  for  ever.  Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but, 
had  we  a  true  account  of  the  wonders  the  hero  la^t 
mentioned  performed  in  his  sleep,  his  conquering 
this  little  globe  would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning. 
I  may  affirm,  without  vanity,  that,  when  I  compare 
several  actions  in  Quintus  Curtius  with  some  others 
in  my  own  noctuary,  I  appear  the  greater  hero  of 
the  two.' 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
while  we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but  in  sleep  we  have 
not  the  command  of  them.  The  ideas  which  strike  tbe 
fancy  arise  in  us  without  our  choice,  either  from  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  past,  the  temper  we  lie  down 
in,  or  it  may  be  the  direction  of  some  superior  being. 

It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  so  differently 
affected  in  sleep,  that  our  actions  of  the  day  might 
be  either  rewarded  or  punished  with  a  little  age  of 
happiness  or  misery.  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  same  vicissitude  of  sleep- 
ing and  waking  as  in  the  present  world,'  the  dreams 
of  its  inhabitants  would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  our  dreams  are  in  our  power, 
that  they  are  generally  conformable  to  our  waking 
thoughts,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  convey  our- 
selves to  a  concert  of  music^  the  conversation  of  dis- 
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tODt  friends,  or  any  otber  eateitaiDment  which  has 
been  before  lodged  in  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  appljiag  these  hints,  will  find  the 
neceswty  of  malung  a  good  day  of  it,  if  they  heartily 
wkh  themgelveB  a  good  night. 

1  have  often  considered  Marcia's  prayer,  and  Ln- 
oub's  account  of  Cato,  in  this  light. 

Mare.  O  je  imiDoMal  powen,  that  giuid  tfae  JDit, 
Wilch  round  hia  couch,  mud  Hften  bis  lepoM, 
Banisb  hit  Kirraiiri,  and  beolm  his  soul 
With  euy  -dreamj ;  remeiiiber  iJI  hi]  nituet. 
And  aheii  mankind  that  goodoeu  is  jddi  care.  ' 

Luc.  Sneel  are  the  aiamWra  of  tbe  irirtiuHU  naBl 
OUarcia,  1  hare  KOI  Ih;  godlike  faUieii 
Some  power  invisible  eupporti  his  aonl, 
And  beara  it  op  in  all  its  wonted  greatneu. 
A  kind  refreihing  aleep  ii  fallen  upon  him: 
I  saw  him  sbetch'd  at  eiM,  his  fane;  loit 
In  pleasing  dieanu;  as  T  drew  near  bis  conch 
He  iinil'd,  and  crj'd,  Casar,  Ihoacautnal  hurt  Me  I 

Hr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  postscript,  that  ha 
has  QD  manner  of  title  to  the  vision  which  sacceeded 
his  first  letter ;  but  adds,  that^  as  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  it  dreams  very  sensibly,  he  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  him  some  night  or  other  under  the  great 
elm-tree,  by  which  Virgil  has  given  us  a  fine  meta- 
phorical image  of  sleep,  in  order  to  turn  over  a  few 
of  the  leaves  together,  and  oblige  the  public  with  ao 
BCoouDtof  the  dreams  that  lie  under  them. 
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-AbsenteiD  qui  rodit  amicum, 


Qui  non  defendit,  alio  calpante ;  solutbs 
Qui  captat  risus  hominnro,  faroamque  dicacis ; 
Fingere  qui  nou  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit ;  hie  niger  est :  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. 

HoR.  1  Sat.  iv.  81« 

He  that  shall  rail  against  his  absent  friends, 

Or  hears  them  ^candalie'd,  and  not  defends; 

Sports  with  their  fame,  and  speaks  wfaate'er  he  can. 

And  only  to  be  thought  a  wittj  roan ; 

Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem ; 

That  man's  a  knave; — be  sure  bewaie  of  him* — Cseech. 

Were  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  together,  we 
should  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  proceed  from 
those  calumnies  and  reproaches  which  we  spread 
abroad  concerning  one  another^ 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living  who  is  not,  in  some 
degree,  guilty  of  this  offence ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  however  we  treat  one  another,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  that  we  all  consent  in  speaking  ill  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  notorious  for  this  practice.  It  gene- 
rally takes  its  rise  either  from  an  ill-will  to  mankind, 
a  private  inclination  to  make  ourselves  esteemed^  an 
ostentation  of  wit,  and  vanity  of  being  thought  in 
the  secrets  of  the  world ;  or  from  a  desire  of  grati- 
fying any  of  these  dispositions  of  mind  in  those  per- 
sons with  whom  we  converse. 

The  publisher  of  scandal  is  more  or  less  odious  to 
mankind,  and  criminal  in  himself,  as  he  is  influenced 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  motives.  But, 
wnatever  may  be  the  occasion  of  spreading  these 
false  reports,  he  ought  to  consider  that  the  effect  of 
them  is  equally  prejudicial  and  pernicious  to  the  per- 
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■OD  at  whom  they  are  aimed.  Ilie  injury  is  the  same, 
though  tile  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds  maty 
be  different. 

A3  every  one  looks  upon  himself  with  too  much- 
indulgence  when  he  passes  a  Judgment  on  bis  own 
thoughts  0T  actions,  and  as  very  few  would  be 
thought  guilty  of  this  abominable  proceeding,  which 
K  so  universally  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
nniTCrsaUy  blamed,  1  shall  lay  down  three  rules,  hf 
which  I  would  have  a  man  examine  and  search  into 
his  own  heart  before  he  stands  acquitted  to  himself 
of  that  evil  dispositionofmiod  which  I  mn  here  mss-- 
tioning'. 

First  of  all,  Let  him  consider  whether  he  does  not 
lake  delight  in  hearing  the  fanlta  of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to  believe 
tuch  little  blackening  accounts,  and  mora  inclined 
to  be  credulous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good- 
uitured  aide. 

Thirdly,  Whether  be  is  not  ready  to  spread  and 
propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  diBreputadon 
of  another. 

These  are  the  several  steps  by  which  this  rice  pro- 
ceeds and  grows  up  Into  sUinder  and  defamation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in 
hearing  the  faults  of  others,  shews  suffidently  that 
he  has  a  true  relish  of  scandal,  and  conseqoenUy  the 
seeds  of  this  vice,  witlun  him.     If  his  mind  is  gra- 
tified with  hearing  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  od 
others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in  relstingtheat, 
and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  it,  as  he  will  natursDr 
imagine  every  one  he  converses  with  is  delighted  ia 
the  same  maimer  with  hiniself.     A  man  shoBM  tr 
deavour  tberefora  to  wear  out  of  tiis  mind  this 
minal  curiosity,  which  is  perpetually  htightened 
inflamed  by  listening  to  such  stories  a&.tend  I 
disreputation  of  others. 

l2 
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In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult  his  own 
heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  such  little 
blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credu- 
lous on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good-natured 
side. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itself,  and  ge- 
nerally arises  from  a  man  s  consciousness  of  his  own 
secret  corruptions.  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales^ 
*  Falsehood  is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the 
ears  are  from  the  eyes*.'  By  which  he  would  inti- 
mate, that  a  wise  man  should  not  easily  give  credit 
to  the  reports  of  actions  which  he  haa  not  seen.  I 
shall,  under  this  head,  mention  two  or  three  remark- 
able rules  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  as  they  are  published 
in  a  little  French  bookf. 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to  give  an  ear 
to  any  accounts  of  base  or  criminal  actions :  to  turn 
off  all  such  discourse  if  possible ;  but,  in  case  they 
hear  any  thing  of  this  nature,  so  well  attested  that 
they  cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to  suppose 
that  the  criminal  action  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
good  intention  in  him  who  is  guilty  of  it.  This  is, 
perhaps,  carrying  charity  to  an  extravagance ;  but 
it  is  certainly  much  more  laudable  than  to  suppose, 
as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  world  does,  that  indif- 
ferent and  even  good  actions  proceed  from  bad  prin- 
ciples and  wrong  intentions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  should  examine  his 
heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  secret  incli- 
nation to  propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  dis- 
reputation of  another. 
,  When  the  disease  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  hi* 

*  StobsBi  Serm.  61. 

t  Fetibien,  Description  de  TAbbaje  de  la  Trappe,  Paris  1671 ; 
lepiinted  in  1682.  It  is  a  lettec  of  M.  Felibien  to  the  Dutchess  ol 
l4«^court* 
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therto  been  speaking  of,  arises  to  this  degree  of  ma- 
ligmty,  it  discovers  itself  ii>.  its  worst  gymptoin,  and 
ia  m  danger  of  becoming  incurable.  I  need  not 
therefore  insist  upon  the  guilt  in  this  Ia<t  particular, 
which  every  one  cannot  but  disapprove,  who  is  not 
nrid  of  humanity,  or  even  common  discretion.  I 
thall  only  add,  that  whatever  pleasure  any  man  may 
take  in  spreadingwhispersof  this  natare,be  will  find 
Em  infinitely  greater  satisfaction  in  conquering  the 
temptation  he  is  under,  by  letting  the  secret  die  wilh- 
b  Mb  own  breast. 


N'595.     FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,1714. 


Kan  Dt  pladdi>  coeuit  immitu  ,  nvo  at 

Sopcnles  ATibai  genuoenlor,  tigriboi  igni. 

HoK.  An  Poet.  rci.  If. 

Nsluie,  and  the  comoiaD  U«>  at  ttate. 

Forbid  to  reconcile  antipitbie* ; 

Or  make  a  snake  engender  vilh  a  dtne. 

And  hnngcjr  tigera  court  tbe  teodei  Iambi. — BoacOMKoa. 

If  ordinary  authors  would  condescend  to  write  as 
they  think,  they  would  at  least  be  allowed  the  ptnse 
of  being  intelli^ble.  But  they  really  take  pains  to 
betidiculous;  and, bythestodied  ornaments  of  style, 
perfectly  disguise  the  little  sense  they  aim  aL  There 
is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in  the  commonwealth  of 
IftCerg,  which  I  have  for  some  time  resolved  to  re- 
ilress,  and  accordingly  1  have  set  this  day  apart  for 
justice.  What  1  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent 
metaphors,  which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found  ia 
learned  writers,  but  in  all  the  nnle^n^uii  Midu^iit  ci- 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  li 
reader,  1  shall  in  the  first  place  observe 
tapbox  Uarimile  in  one-word,  which  »en 
l3 
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the  thoughts  of  the  mind  under  res^nblances  and 
images  which  affect  the  senses.    There  is  not  any 
thing  in  the  world  which  may  not  be  compared  to 
several  things,  if  considered  in  several  distinct  lights; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  same  thing  may  be  expressed 
by  different  metaphors.    But  the  mischief  is,  that  an 
unskilful  author  shall  run  these  metaphors  so  ab- 
surdly into  one  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  simile, 
no  agreeable  picture,  no  apt  resemblance,  but  con- 
fusion, obscurity,  and  noise.    Thus  I  have  known  a 
hero  compared  to  a  thunderbolt,  a. lion,  and  the  sea; 
^  and  each  of  them  proper  metaphors  for  impetuosity, 
courage,  or  force.     But  by  bad  management  it  hath 
so  happened,  that  the  thunderbolt  hath  overflowed 
its  banks,  the  lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
The  absurdity  in  this  instance  is  obvious.     And 
yet  every  time  that  clashing  .metaphors  are  put  to- 
gether, this  fault  is  committed  more  or  less.     It  hath 
already  been  said,  that  metaphors  are  images  of 
things  which  affect  th*.  senses.  An  image,  therefore, 
taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight,  cannot,  without 
violence,  be  applied  to  the  hearing ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.     It  is  no  less  an  impropriety  to  make  any  being 
in  nature  or  art  to  do  things  in  its  metaphorical  state, 
which  it  could  not  do  in  its  original.  I  shall  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  by  an  instance  which  I  have  read 
more  than  once  in  controversial  writers.     *  The  heavy 
lashes,'  saith  a  celebrated  author,  ^  that  have  dropped 
frona  your  pen,  &c.'     I  suppose  this  gentleman, 
having  frequently  heard  of  *  gall  dropping  from  a 
pen,  and  being  lashed  in  a  satire,'  he  was  resolved  to 
nave  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  so  uttered  this  com- 
plete piece  of  nonsense.     It  will  most  effectually  dts- 
covet  the  absurdity  of  these  monstrous  unions,  if  we 
will  suppose  these  metaphors  or  images  actually 
painted.     Imagine  then  a  hand  holding  a  pen,  and 
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ureral  Indies  of  whipcord  AUing  (rom  it,  and  7011 
We  the  true  representation  of  thia  sort  of  eloqncDce. 
1  believe,  by  this  very  rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatsoerer,  and 
delenniae  which  are  homogeneoaa,  and  which  are 
.lieten^neous ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  which  are 
<»iinstent  and  which  incoo  distent. 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  1  mast  take  no- 
lice  of,  and  that  is  the  mnning  of  metaphor*  into 
tediooi  allegories;  which,  though  an  error  m  the 
better  haad,  causes  confusion  as  mnch  as  the  other. 
This  becomes  abominable,  when  the  lustre  of  one 
vord  leads  a  writer  out  cJ  lus  road,  and  makes  him 
wander  from  his  subject  for  a  page  together.  I  re- 
inember  a  young  fellow  of  this  tarn,  who,  havn^  said 
b;  chance  that  his  mistress  had  «  world  of  charms, 
theieopon  took  occasion  to  consider  her  as  one  pos- 
legged  of  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and  pursued  Iiec 
^m  the  one  pole  to  the  other. 

I  Bhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  written  to 
that  enormous  s^le,  miicb  I  hope  my  reader  halh 
by  this  time  set  his  heart  againsL  Hie  einstle  halh 
.  heretofore  received  great  applause ;  bnt  after  what 
hath  been  said,  let  any  man  commend  h  if  be  dare> 
•SIB. 

'After  the  many  heavy  lashes  that  have  laUen 
from  your  pen,  you  may  justly  expect  in  return  all 
the  load  that  my  ink  can  lay  upon  your  thonlders, 
Vou  have  quartered  ail  the  foul  language  upon  me 
that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billingsgate,  with- 
out knowing  who  1  am,  or  whether  I  deserved  to  be 
cupped  and  scarified  at  this  rate.  I  tell  yon  once 
for  all,  turn  your  eyes  where  you  please,  you  »!>;■" 
never  smell  me  out.  Do  you  think  that  thc^  par 
which  you  sow  about  the  parish,  will  ever  ot 
monument  to  your  glory  ?  No,  Sir,  yon  may 
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these  battles  as  long  as' you  will;  but  when  you  come 
to  balance  the  account,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
been  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  and  that  an  ignis 
fatuus  hath  bewildered  you,  and  that  indeed  you  have 
built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  brought  your 
hogs  to  a  fair  market.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c/ 
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M olle  meum  levibas  cor  est  Tiolabile  tetifti 

Ovxp.  Ep.  XV.  79. 

Gapid'a  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move. — Popb. 

The  case  of  my  correspondent,  who  sends  me  the 
following  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it  so  very  whimsi- 
cal, that  I  know  not  how  to  entertain  my  readers 
better  than  by, laying  it  before  them. 

<  SIR»  *  Middle  Temple,  Sept.  18. 

*  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  earth 
a  more  impertinent  creature  than  an  importunate 
lover.  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  severity  of 
our  fate  to  people  who  are  wholly  unconcerned  in  it ; 
and  hourly  improving  a  passion,  which  we  would 
persuade  the  world  is  the  torment  of  our  lives.  Not- 
withstanding this  reflection,  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear  ac- 
quainting you  with  my  own  case.  You  must  know 
then,  Sir,  that,  even  from  my  childhood,  the  most 
prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in  myself  was 
a  strong  desire  to  be  in  favour  with  the  fair  sex.  -I 
am  at  present  in  the  one-and-twentieth  year  of  my 
age ;  and  should  have  made  choice  of  a  she  bedfellow 
many  years  since,  had  not  my  father,  who  has  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own  getting,  and  passes  in 
the  world  for  a  prudent  man,  been  pleased  to  lay  it 
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down  as  a  mazim,  that  nothing  spoib  a  young  fellow's 
fortune  so  much  as  marrying  early :  and  that  no  man 
ought  to  think  of  wedlock  until  six-and-twenty. 
Knowing  his  sentiments  upon  this  head>  I  thought  it 
in  vain  to  apply  myself  to  women  of  condition,  who 
expect  settlements;  so  that  all  my  amours  haye 
hiUierto  been  with  ladies  who  had  no  fortunes :  but 
I  know  not  how  to  giye  you  so  good  an  idea  of  me, 
as  by  laying  before  you  the  history  of  my  life. 

'  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my  school- 
mistress's, whenever  we  broke  up,  I  was  always  for 
joining  myself  with  the  miss  who  lay-in,  and  was 
constantly  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  party  in  the  play 
of  Husband  and  Wife.  This  passion  for  being  weU 
with  the  females  still  increased  as  I  advanced  in 
years.  At  the  dancing-school  I  contracted  so  many 
quarrels  by  struggling  with  my  fellow-scholars  for 
the  partner  I  liked  best,  that  upon  a  ball-night,  be- 
fore our  mothers  made  their  appearance,  I  was  usu- 
ally up  to  the  nose  in  blood.  My  father,  like  a  dis- 
creet man,  soon  removed  me  ^m  this  stage  of  soft- 
ness to  a  school  of  discipline,  where  I  learnt  Latin 
and  Greek.  I  underwent  several  severities  in  this 
place,  until  it  was  thought  convenient  to  send  me 
to  the  university:  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
should  not  have  arrived  so  early  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  from  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between 
me  and  my  master's  housekeeper:  upon  whom  1 
had  employed  my  rhetoric  so  effectually,  that,  though 
she  was  a  very  elderly  lady,  I  had  almost  brought 
her  to  consent  to  marry  me.  Upon  my  arrival  at 
Oxford,  I  found  logic  so  dry,  that  instead  of  giving 
attention  to  the  des^,  I  soon  fell  to  addressing  the 
living.  My  first  amour  was  with  a  pretty  girl  whom 
I  shall  call  Parthenope:  her  mother  sold  ale  by  it 
town- wall.  Being  often  caught  there  by  the  piwr* 
I  was  forced  at  last,  that  my  mistress's  reput? 


plight  receive  no  blemish,  to  confers  my  addresses 
ffeve  honourablpi  Upon  this  I  was  immediately  sent 
home ;  but  Partbenqpe  soon  after  marrying  a  shoe- 
maker, I  was  again  suffered  to  return.  My  next 
affair  was  with  my  tailor*s  daughter,  who  deserted  me 
for  the  sake  of  a  ypung  barber.  Upon  my  complainkig 
to  one  of  my  particular  friends  ofthis  misfortune,  the 
cruel  wag  made  a  mere  jest  of  my  calamity,  and 
asked  me  with  a  smile,  where  the  needle  should  turn 
but  to  the  pole*?  After  this  I  was  deeply  in  love 
with  a  milliner,  and  at  last  with  my  bed-maker ;  upon 
which  I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the  university  phfase, 
rusticated  for  ever. 

'  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  my  studies 
80  heartily,  and  contracted  so  great  a  reservedness 
by  being  kept  from  the  company  I  most  affected,  that 
my  father  thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the  Temple. 

'  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival,  I  began  to  shine 
again,  and  became  enamoured  with  a  mighty  pretty 
creature,  who  had  every  thing  but  money  to  recom^ 
mend  her.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of  utler« 
ing  all  the  soft  things  which  a  heart  formed  for  love 
could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her  consent  to 
treat  of  marriage ;  but  unfortunately  for  us  all,  in 
the  absence  of  my  charmer  I  usually  talked  the  same 
language  to  her  eldest  sister,  who  is  also  very  pretty. 
Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  real  affection  I^had  conceived  for  her; 
but,  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  conversation*  of 
men,  and  strongly  addicted  to  associate  with  the 
women,  I  knew  no  other  language  but  that  of  love. 
I  should  however  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  free  me  from  the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in. 
I  have  sent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  country 
that  ]  am  desperately  in  love  with  the  younger  sister ; 
and  her  father,  who  knew  no  better,  poor  man,  ac- 
'  *  The  common  sign  of  a  barber's  shop. 
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qDaioted  bim  by  the  same  post,  that. I  had  for  some 
time  made  my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon  this  old 
Testy  sends  me  up  word,  that  he  has  heard  so  much 
of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  immediately  to  order 
me  to  the  Soutk-sea.  Sir,  I  have  occasionally  talked 
so  much  of  dying,  that  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not 
so  much  in  it;  and  if  the  old  squire  persists  in  hii 
deBlgn,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that  I  am  pro- 
tiding  myself  with  proper  inetraments  for  the  destrue- 
tkni  of  despairhig  lovers ;  let  him  therefore  look  to 
it,  and  consider  that  by  his  obstinacy  he  may  him- 
self lose  the  son  of  his  strength,  the  world  a  hope- 
ful lawyer,  my  mistress  a  passionate  lorer,  and  you, 
Mr,  Spectator,    Your  constant  admirer, 

Jerbmt  Loveuokb.' 


N"  597.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  3, 1714. 


Men<  sine  pondere  Inditr-Pctt. 

The  mind  uncuntber'd  plajii. 

Since  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  serenl 
of  my  correspondents  hare  been  pleased  to  send  me 
an  account  how  they  have  been  employed  in  sleep, 
and  what  notable  adventures  they  have  been  engaged 
m  duribg  that  moonshine  In  the  brain.  1  tbadl  lay 
before  my  readers  an  abridgment  of  some  few  of 
their  extrav^;ances,  in  hopes  that  they  will  b  lime 
accuBtsm  themselves  to  dream  a  little  more  to  the 
purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  ronipl^usr  *- 
vily  that  his  fur  oBe  charges  him  with  loco' 
and  does  not  use  him  with  half  the  kindof 
ik&  sio^erity  of  his  paE«<»k  ma;  demand) 
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Gladio  having  by  valour  and  stratagem  put  to  death 
tyrants,  enchanters^  monsters,  knights,  &c.  without 
number,  and  exposed  himself  to  all'  manner  of  dan- 
gers for  her  sake  and  safety.  He  desires  in  his 
postscript  to  know  whether,  from  a  constant  success 
in  them,  he  may  not  promise  himself  to  succeed  in 
her  esteem  at  last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  nanrative, 
writes  me  word,  that  having  sent  a  venture  beyond 
sea,  he  took  occasion  one  night  to  fancy  himself 
gone  along  with  it,  and  grown  on  a  sudden  the  rich- 
*est  man  in  all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there  about 
a  year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind,  that  forced  open  his 
casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native  country  again, 
where  awaking  at  six  o'clock,  and  -the  change  of  the 
air,  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  turned  to  his  left  side 
in  order  to  a  second  voyage ;  but  ere  he  could  get 
on  shipboard  was  unfortunately  apprehended  for 
stealing  a  horse,  tried  and  condemned  for  Ihe  fact, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  executed,  if  somebody 
stepping  hastily  into  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
him  a  reprieve.  This  fellow  too  wants  Mr.  Shadow's 
advice ;  who,  I  dare  say,  would  bid  him  be  content 
to  rise  after  his  first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as 
soon  as  nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman,  who  tells 
me,  that  on  the  second  of  September  at  night  the 
whole  city  was  on*  fire,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes  £^ain  by  this  time,  if  he  had 
liot  iflown  over  it  with  the  New  River  on  his  back, 
and  happily  extinguished  the  flames  before  they  had 
prevailed  too  far.  He  would  be  informed  whether 
he  has  not  a  right  to  petition  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen  for  a  reward. 

'  A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  acquaints 
me,  that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune, had  fasted  all  that  day ;  and,  that  he  might 
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b«  sure  of  dreaming  upon  aomething  at  ni^t,  pn>- 
cnred  a  handsome  slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he 
placed  very  conveniently  luider  his  pillow.  In  the 
moTning  his  memorr  happened  to  fail  him,  and  he 
could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd  fancy  that  he 
bad  eaten  his  cake :  which  being  found  upon  search 
reduced  to  -a  few  crumbs,  he  is  resolved  to  remon- 
ber  more  af  his  dreama  another  time,  beUeving  from 
this  that  there  may  possibly  be  somewhat  of  truth  in 
them. 

I  have  recdyed  numerous  comphunts  from  severd 
delicioas  dreamers,  desiring;  me  to  invent  some 
method  of  silencing  diose  noisy  slaves  whose  occu- 
patioiu  lead  Utern  to  take  their  early  rounds  about 
the  city  in  a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mischief,  and 
troiking  strange  cont^ion  in  the  affairs  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Several  monarchs  have  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  acquaint  me  how  often  they  have  bees 
ebook  from  their  respective  thrones  by  the  rattling 
of  a  coach  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  And 
many  private  gentlemen,  i  find,  have  been  bawled 
out  of  vast  estates  by  fellows  not  worth  three-penc,e. 
A  hji  lady  was  juRt  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  a  young,  handsome,  rich,  ingenious  nobleman, 
vhen  an  impertinent  tmker  passing  by  forbid  the 
bang ;  and  a  hopeful  youth,  who  had  been  newly 
advuiced  to  great  honour  and  preferment,  was 
forced  by  a  neighbouring  cobbler  to  resign  ail  for 
an  dd  song.  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
those  mconsiderable  rasc^s  do  nothing  but  go  about 
dissolving  marriages,  and  spoiliog  of  fortuneg,  im* 
poverishing  rich,  and  mining  great  people,  i 
rapting  b^uties  in  the  midst  of  tlteir  conqi 
and  generals  m  the  course  of  their  viclorie 
imisteroQs  peripatetic  hardly  goes  through  a 
without  waking  half  a  dozen  kings  and  prior 
open  thdr  shops  or  clean  shoes,  frequently 
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forming  sceptres  into  paring-shoyels^  and  p£oclama«* 
tions  into  bills.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young 
statesman,  who  in  five  or  six  hours  came  to  be  em- 
peror of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  war  upon  the 
Gri-eat  Turk,  routed  him  horse  and  foot,  and  was 
crowned  lord  of  the  universe  in  Constantinople :  the 
conclusion  of  all  his  successes  is  that  on  the  1 2th 
histantj  about  seven  in  the  mornings  his  imperisd 
majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chimney-sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  testimonies 
of  gratitude  froin  many  miserable  people,  who  owe 
to  this  clamorous  tribe  frequent  deliverances  from 
great  misfortunes.  A  small  coal-man*,  by  waking 
One  of  these  distressed  gentlemen,  saved  him  from 
ten  years'  imprisonment.  An  honest  watchman^ 
bidding  aloud  good-morrow  to  another,  freed  him 
from  the  malice  of  many  potent  enemies,  and 
brought  all  their  designs  against  him  to  nothing» 
A  certain  valetudinarian  confesses  he  has  often  been 
cured  of  a  sore  throat  by  the  hoarseness  of  a  carman^ 
and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  by  the  sound  of 
old  shoes.  A  noisy  puppy,  that  plagued  a  sober 
l^ntleman  all  night  long  with  his  impertinence,  was 
flilenced  by  a  cinder-wench  with  a  word  speaking. 

Instead  therefore  of  suppressing  this  order  of 
tnortalB,  I  would  propose  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  their  morning  salutations^  A 
famous  Macedonian  prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting 
himself  in  the  midst  of  hh  good  fortune,  had  a  youth 
10  wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  bid  him  remember 
that  he  was  a  man.  A  citizen,  who  is  waked  by  one 
of  these  criers,  may  regard  hito  as  a  kind  of  remem- 
Jlt^n^er,  come  to  admonish  him  that  it  is  time  to 
fetufh  to  the  circumstances  he  has  overlooked  all 
th^  Aight  time,  to  leave  off  fancying  himself  what  he 

*  ^ir  Johti  HawkiDs's  Hist,  of  Music,  vbl.  V.  p.  70.  The  nttHk 
ti  fiM  Umofta  ijpittsital  into  i^as  Thomal  BriYNitt. 
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is  not,  and  prepare  to  act  suitably  to  the  oonditioii 
he  is  really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  loi^  as  they  please,  bat 
I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adTentores 
that  do  not  happen  while  the  san  is  on  this  side  the 
horizon.  For  which  reason  1  stifle  Fritilla's  dream 
at  church  last  Sunday,  who,  while  the  rest  of  the 
audience  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  excellent 
discourse,  was  losing  her  money  and  jewels  to  a 
gentleman  at  play,  until  after  a  strange  nm  of  ill* 
luck  she  was  reduced  to  pawn  thre^  lovely  pretty 
children  for  her  last  stake.  When  she  had  thrown 
them  away,  her  companion  went  off,  discovering 
himself  by  his  usual  tokens,  a  cloven  foot  and  » 
strong  smell  of  brimstone,  which  last  proved  ooly  s 
bottle  of  spirits,  which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to 
her  nose,  to  put  her  in  a  condition  of  beanng  die 
preacher's  third  head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  abmpdy  from  his 
imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  employ 
himself  a  while  in  that  new  kind  of  observatioii 
which  my  oneirocritical  correspondent  has  directed 
him  to  make  of  himself.  Pursuing  the  imagination 
through  all  its  extravagances,  whether  in  sleeping 
or  waking,  is  no  improper  method  of  correcting  and 
bringing  it  to  act  in  subordinacy  to  reason,  so  as  to 
be  delighted  only  with  such  objects  as  will  affect  it 
with  pleasure  when  it  is  never  so  cold  and  sedate. 


m2 
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Jamne  igitar  laadas,  qood  de  sapientibas  alter 
Ridebat,  qaoties  a  limine  movent  unam     • 
Protnleratque  pedem :  flebat  contrarius  alter  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  z.  98i. 

Will  ya  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praiset 

Who  the  same  end  porsa'd  by  several  ways  ? 

One  pity'd,  one  condemn'd,  Uie  woful  times  ; 

One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. — Dktobn. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  yery  good 
figure  in  the  species,  so  long  as  they  keep  their  re* 
spective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neigh- 
bourin^  extreme;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  one  to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other 
to  a  fantastic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable, 
while  they  diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversa- 
tion at  proper  seasons  and  on  proper  occasions;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  society  when 
they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited  to 
it.  For  though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  phi- 
losophers as  the  property  of  reason,  the  excess  of  it 
has  been  always  considered  as  the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  beauty 
whilst  it  is  attended  with  cheerfulness  and  humanity, 
and  does  not  come  in  unseasonably  to  pall  the  good- 
humour  of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwithstanding  that 
each  of  them  shine  in  their  respective  characters,  are 
apt  to  bear  a  natural  aversion  and  antipathy  to  one 
another. 
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tempers,  and  austere  morals,  enlai^ng  upon  the 
vanitieB  and  follies  of  the  young  and  ga.jrpart  of  the 
species,  whilst  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon 
such  pomps  and  diversions  as  are  iouocent  in  them- 
setres,  and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind 
too  much? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  paasa^  in 
ibe  account  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life, 
wherein  he  represents  it  as  a  great  blessing  that  in 
his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place 
at  court. 

!t  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity  of  temper 
tates  a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pass  to  nis 
EDul  for  any  temptation  that  assaults  it.  It  favours 
ail  the  approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  re- 
listance  of  virtue;  for  which  reason  a  reno^nied 
statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  Kiving 
retired  from  court  and  public  business,  in  order  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  religion,  when  any 
of  bis  old  friends  used  to  visit  him,  bad  still  this 
word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  '  Be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  mind, 
speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and 
composed  temper,  wishes  very  gravely,  that  for  the 
beoelit  of  mankind  he  had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his 
possession ;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  work- 
bouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  this  cave 
in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular  cir- 
cumstances, which  disposed  the  person  who  was  in 
it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  ordinary; 
insomuch,  that  no  mau  was  ever  observed  to  laugh 
"II  his  life  after,  who  had  oncL  made  his  entry  into 
ibis  cave.     It  was  usual  in  lliose  times,  when  an 
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one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominess  id  his 
features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  one  just 
come  out  of  Trophonius*s  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  mote  merry  com- 
plexion have  been  no  less  severe  on  the  opposite 
party;  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them, 
that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of 
wit  and  humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, I  think  he  would  not  choose  to  be  of  either  of 
these  parties;  since  the  most  perfect  character  is 
that  which  is  formed  out  of  bom  of  them.  A  man 
would  neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon: 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that  we  should 
be  always  melancholy;  nor  so  happy,  as  that  we 
should  be  always  merry.  In  a  word,  a  man  should 
not  Uve  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  the  world,  nor^ 
at  tho'vame  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 
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Ubique 


Luctiu,  ubique  pavor. — YmOrJEn,  it.  369. 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults-,  plaints,  and  fears. — Drtpeit*- 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to  allow 
myself  in  some  little  indulgences,  which  I  never 
took  in  my  youth.  Among  others  is  that  of  an. 
afternoon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  my  age,  and  have  continued  for  the  three 
last  years  past.  By  this  means  I  enjoy  a  double 
mornmg,  and  rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  specula- 
tions. It  happens  very  luckily  for  me,  that  some  of 
my  dreams  have  proved  instructive  to  my  country- 
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men,  so  that  I  may  be  said  to  deep,  as  weD  as  to 
W9ke,  for  the  good  of  the  poUic.  I  was  yesterday 
meditating  on  the  account  with  which  I  hare  already 
entertained  my  readers  concerning  the  cave  of  Tro^ 
phoning.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  into  my  nsual 
filamber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this  cave  was  pat  into 
my  possession,  and  that  I  g:aTe  public  notioe  of  its 
virtue,  inviting  every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to 
be  a  serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
Great  multitudes  immediately  resorted  to  me.  The 
first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry-^andrew, 
who  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a  ndghbouring  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  from  that 
profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor  pickle-herring  had  not 
taken  above  one  turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  <^ 
^ecave,  like  a  hermit  from  his  cell,  with  a  peniten- 
tial look  and  a  most  rueful  countenance.  I  then 
put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and  watching  for  his 
return,  asked  him,  with  a  smile,  how  he  liked  the 
place?  He  replied,  '  Pr*ythee,  friend,  be  not  im- 
pertinent;' and  stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
A  citizen  then  desired  me  to  give  free  ingress  amd 
egress  to  his  wife,  who  was  dressed  in  the  gayest- 
coloured  ribands  I  had  ever  seen.  She  went  in  with  a 
flirt  of  her  fan  and  a  smirking  countenance,  but  came 
out  with  the  severity  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing  from 
her  several  female  gewgaws,  told  me  with  a  sigh, 
that  she  resolved  to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to 
wear  black  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many 
coquettes  recommended  to  me  by  their  parents, 
their  husbands,  and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at 
once,  desiring  them  to  divert  themselves  together  as 
well  as  they  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again 
into  day-light,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to 
have  been  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a 
solemn  procession  of  religious  marching  out,  one 
behind  another,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and 
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the  most  exemplary  decency.  As  I  was  very  much 
delighted  with  so  edifying  -a  sight,  there  eame  to- 
wards me  a  great  company  of  males  and  females, 
laughing,  singing,  and  dancing,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  could  hear  them  a  great  while  before  I  saw 
them.  Upon  my  asking  their  leader  what  brought 
them  thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once  that  they 
were  French  Protestants  lately  arrived  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  that,  finding  themselves  of  too  gay  a 
humour  for  my  country,  they  applied  themselves 
to  me  in  order  to  compose  them  for  British  con- 
versation. I  told  them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I 
would  soon  spoil  their  mirth;  upon  which  I  ad- 
mitted a  whole  shoal  of  them,  who,  after  having 
taken  a  survey  of  the  place,  came  out  in  very  good 
order,  and  widi  looks  entirely  English.  I  afterward 
put  in  a  Dutchman,  who  kad  a  great  fancy  to  see 
the  kelder,  as  he  called  it;  but  I  could  not  observe 
that  it  had  made  any  manner  of  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
parts  of  humour,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty  mind 
to  act  Alexander  the  Great  and  fancied  that  he 
should  succeed  very  well  in  it,  if  he  could  strike  two 
or  three  laughing  features  out  of  his  face.  He  tried 
the  experiment,  but  contracted  so  very  solid  a  look 
by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  fit  for  no  part  here- 
after but  a  Timon  of  Athens,  or  a  Mute  in  The 
Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic  citizen,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
was  brought  to  me  by  his  grandmother;  but,  to  her 
great  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a  Quaker. 
Seeing  myself  surrounded  with  a  body  of  Freethink- 
ers and  scoffers  at  religion,  who  were  making  them- 
selves merry  at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful  brows 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  cave,  I  thrust  them 
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all  in,  one  after  another,  and  locked  die  door  apoD 
them.  Upon  my  opening  it,  they  all  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  were 
marching  away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  a  wood 
that  was  withm  sight  of  the  place.  I  found  they 
were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in  their  first  serious 
thoughts;  but,  knowing  these  would  quickly  bring 
them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  I  gave  them  into 
the  custody  of  their  friends  until  that  hs^py  change 
was  wrougnt  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  young 
woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my  short  face  fell 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  was  forced 
to  hold  her  sides  all  the  while  her  mother  was  speak- 
ing to  me.  Upon  this  I  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
and,  taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  *  Madam/ 
said  I,  <  be  pleased  to  retire  into  my  doset,  while 
your  mother  tells  me  your  case.'  I  then  pot  her 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  when  the  mother,  afler 
having  begged  pardon  for  the  girl's  rudeness,  told 
me  that  she  often  treated  her  father  and  the  gravest 
of  her  relations  in  the  same  manner;  that  she  would 
sit  giggling  and  laughing  with  her  companions  from 
one  end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other;  nay,  that  she 
would  sometimes  burst  out  in  the  middle  of  a  ser- 
mon, and  set  the  whole  congregation  a-staring  at 
her.  The  mother  was  going  on,  when  the  young 
lady  came  out  of  the  cave  to  us  with  a  composed 
countenance  and  a  low  courtesy.  She  was  a  girl  of 
such  exuberant  mirth  that  her  visit  to  Trophonius 
only  reduced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary  decency 
of  behaviour,  and  made  a  very  pretty  prude  of  her. 
After  having  performed  innumerable  cures,  I  looked 
about  me  with  great  satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my 
patients  walking  by  themselves  in  a  very  pensive 
and  musing  posture,  so  that  the  whole  place  seemed 
covered  with  philosophers.    I  was  at  length  resolved 
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to  go  into  the  cave  myself,  and  see  what  it  was  that 
had  produced  such  wonderful  effects  upon  the  com- 
pany ;  but  as  I  was  stooping  at  the  entrance,  the 
door  being  something  low,  I  gave  such  a  nod  in  my 
chair  that  I  awaked.  After  having  recovered  Hiy* 
self  from  ray  first  startle,  I  was  very  well  pleased  at 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as  not  knowing 
but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  might  have  spoiled  my 
Spectators. 
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Solemqae  suam,  sua  sidera  uorunt. 

.    ViKG.  £n.  vi.  641. 

Stan  of  thdr  own,  and  their  own  sons  they  know. 

DjtYDEN. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing the  opinions  which  men  of  different  religiops, 
different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  themselves 
in  another  world.  For  whatever  prejudices  and 
errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  either 
reason,  or  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  dis- 
covered to  all  people  something  in  these  great  points 
which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  doctrines 
opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  dis- 
coursing on  this  subject  with  a  learned  person  who 
has  been  very  much  conversant  an[iong  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  western  parts  of  Africa*.     Upon 

*  The  person  alluded  to  here  was  probably  Dean  Lancelot  Addi- 
son, '  diutinis  per  Europam  Africamque  peregrinatwnibus,  rerum 
peritiA  speetabilU.*  This  amiable  clergyman,  the  father  of  the 
author  of  this  paper,  publuhed  An  Account  of  West  Barbary,&c. 
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hia  cDBveTHng  vith  eeveral  in  that  country,  be  tella 
me  that  their  notion  of  hearen  or  of  a  fattire  state  ef 
happLDCEs  is  this,  that  every  thing  we  there  wish  for 
Will  immediately  present  itself  to  us.  We  find,  say 
they,  om  souls  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  require 
Tanety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  de- 
lighted with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme  Being, 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happioesa 
vtiicb  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise 
up  ffom  time  to  time,  say  they,  erery  gratification 
whiA  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be  pleased  with.  If  we 
vi^  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among  rnnning 
(treams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  fin4 
oureelves  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  deiirc 
If  we  would  be  entertained  with  music  and  tbe  me- 
lody of  sounds,  the  concert  rises  upon  onr  wish,  and 
tbe  whole  re^on  about  us  is  filled  with  harmony. 
In  abort,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fimitian  ; 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclin^on  directs  him  to  will 
bepresentwith  him.  Noris  it  material  whether  tbe 
Supreme  Power  creates  in  conformity  to  oor  wisbca, 
or  whether  he  only  produces  such  a.  change  in  oar 
imagiDation  as  makes  asbelieve  ourselves  conversant 
among  those  scenes  which  delight  ns.  Onr  happi- 
nesa  will  be  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  ei- 
temal  objects,  or  from  the  impressions  of  the  Dei^ 
upon  our  own  private  fancies.  This  is  the  accotmt 
which  1  have  received  from  my  learned  friend.  Not- 
withstanding this  system  of  belief  be  in  genera)  very 
dumerical  and  visionary,  there  is  something  snbUme 
m  its  manner  of  considering  the  influence  of  a  Divine 
Bdngonahuman  soul.  It  has  also,  like  most  otlwi 
(•[unions  of  the  heathen  world  upon  these  iinportant 
points;  itbas,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  trul^- 
supposes  tbe  souls  of  good  men  after  tbia  i  f 
a  state  of  perfect  happiness  ;  that  in  thia  t 
Will  be  no  barren  hopes  nor  fruitless  w 
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that  w6  shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can  desire.    But 
the  particular  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased 
with  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  re- 
flection upon  human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  plea- 
sures  which  it  supposes  the  souls  of  good  men  will 
be  possessed  of  m  another  world.     This  I  think 
highly  probable,  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason  and 
revelation.    The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as 
the  understanding,  and  the  will^  with  all  the  senses 
both  outward  and  inward;  or,  to  speak  more  philo- 
sophically, the  soul  can  exert  herself  in  many  aiflfer- 
ent  ways  of  action.     She  can  understand,   will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear;  love,  and  discourse,  and 
apply  herself  to  many  other  the  like  exercises  of 
different  kinds  and  natures ;  but  what  is  more  to  be 
considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  a  most 
exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise 
of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified 
with  their  proper  objects ;  she  can  be  entirely  hai^y 
by  the  satisfaction  of  the  memory,  the  sight,  the 
hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception.     Eveiy 
faculty  is  as  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath 
objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  reUsh.     Doctor 
TUlotson  somewhere  says,  that  he  will  not  presume 
to  determine  in  what  consists  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed,  because  God  Almighty  is  capable  of  making 
the  soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different  ways.  Be- 
sides those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul 
is  endowed  with  in  this  life,  it  is  not  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but 
there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of  good  men 
made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses  in  their  glorified 
bodies.     This  we  are  sure  of,  that  there  will  be  new 
objects  offered  to  all  those  faculties  which  are  essen- 
tial to  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every  parti- 
cular faculty  is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very 
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great  variety  of  objects.  The  understanding,  for 
example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  mo- 
ra], natural,  mathematical^  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinite 
multitude  of  objects,  especially  when  the  soul  shall 
have  passed  through  the  space  of  many  millions  of 
years,  and  shall  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  days  of 
eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  extent. 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  a 
soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature ;  and  that  it  is 
not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to  lie  use- 
less and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is  to  be  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  man ;  and  we  may  easily  ccm- 
ceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul  whilst 
any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  firuiticm  of  its  chief 
good.  The  happiness  may  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  employed  is  so : 
but,  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of 
its  particular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts. 
For,  notwithstanding,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  and 
as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest 
modem  philosophers*,  we  divide  the  soul  into  sere- 
ral  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in 
the  soul  itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remem- 
bers, understands,  wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner 
of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  wtD^ 
imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better 
ena^ing  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted 
subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  du 
yision  in  the  soul  itself. 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  £a^ 
culties ;  or,  in  other  words,  many  diferent  ways  of 
acting;  that  it  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  different  facultiesy  or  ways  of  act- 

•  Locke. 
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ing;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent  fa- 
culties, which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
exert ;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  endowed 
with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that,  when- 
jever  any  one  of  these  faculties  is  transcendently 
pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of  an- 
other world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man, 
who  can  question  but  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of?  and  that  this 
fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  ? 
We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine, 
if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety  with  regard  to  the 
mind  of  man.  The  soul  does  not  care  to  be  always 
in  the  same  bent.  The  faculties  relieve  one  another 
by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from 
the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they  are 
conversant. 

r  Revelation  likewise  very  much  confirms  this  no- 
tion, under  the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of 
our  future  happiness.  In  the  description  of  the 
throne  of  Qod  it  represents  to  us  all  those  objects 
which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagination : 
in  very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  hap- 
piness which  the  understanding  can  possibly  receive 
in  that  state,  where  all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  us, 
and  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known ;  the  rap- 
tures of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with  an  innu- 
merable host  of  angels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  are  likewise  revealed  to  us  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  holy  writings.  There  are  also  men- 
tioned those  hierarchies  or  governments  in  which  the 
blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  another,  and  in 
which  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  our.  happiness 
will  likewise  consist ;  for  rt  wm  not  be  there  as  in 
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this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power  and 
sttperiority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  will  find 
that  station  the  most  proper  for  him  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  will  probably  think  that  he  could  not 
have  been  so  happy  in  any  other  station*  These, 
and  many  other  particulars,  are  marked  in  divine 
revelation,  as  the  several  ingredients  of  our  happiness 
ia  heaven,  which  all  imply  such  a  variety  of  joys, 
and  such  a  gratification  of  the  soul  in  all  its  difierent 
faculties,  as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us  that  the  cherubim  are 
a  set  of  angels,  who  know  most,  and  the  seraphim  a 
set  of  angels  who  love  most.  Whether  this  distinc- 
tion be  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  shall  not  here  ex- 
amine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  among  the 
spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some  who  w^  be 
more  pleased  with  the  employment  of  one  laculty 
than  of  another ;  and  this  perhaps  according  to  those 
innocent  and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinations  which 
have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the  spirits 
of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they 
shall  suffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
respective  miseries  which  shall  be  appropriated  to 
each  faculty  in  particular.  Bat,  leaving  this  to  the 
reflection  of  my  readers,  I  shall  conclude  with  ob- 
serving how  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great 
Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the  being  which  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  us,  for  having  made  the  soul  susceptible 
of  pleasure  by  so  many  d[merent  ways.  We  see  bj 
what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and  gladness  may 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man ;  how  wonderfblly  a 
human  spirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  satis- 
factions, and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  We 
may  therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture  and 
amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gra- 
titude to  Him  who  has  encompassed  us  with  ' 
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profusion  of  blessings,  and  opened  in  us  so  many 
capacities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God 
has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness,  and 
for  that  heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us,  than 
that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the  soul  for  it, 
and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such  faculties  in 
vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were 
not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects  as  are  suited  to 
them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the  inward  frame  and 
constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  gratifications 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  Ufe.  We  should 
therefore  at  all  times  take  care  that  we  do  not  disap- 
point this  his  gracious  purpose  and  intention  towards 
us,  and  make  those  faculties,  which  he  formed  as  so 
many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to  be 
the  instruments  of  pain  and  punishment. 


N<»601.    FRIDAY,  JULY  16,  1714. 


*0  «>dp««roc  tvtpytrot  •m^viuis, — Antonin.  lib.  ix. 
Man  IS  naturally  a  beneficent  creature. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  a  hand  which  has 
entertained  my  readers  once  before. 

'  Notwithstanding  a  narrow  contracted  temper  be 
that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we  must  not 
therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine  charac- 
teristic of  mankind ;  because  there  are  some  who 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good,  and 
receive  more  of  their  happinesjs  at  second-hand,  or 
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by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  direct  and  imme-' 
diate  sensation.  Now,  though  these  heroic  souls 
are  but  few,  and  to  appearance  so  far  advanced 
above  the  grovelling  midtitude  as  if  they  were  of 
another,  order  of  beings,  yet  in  reality  their  nature  is 
the  same;  moved  by  the  same  springs,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  same  essential  qualities,  only 
cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water  is  the  same 
fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  when  it  stands 
stiffened  in  ice  as  when  it  flows  along  in  gentle 
streams,  gladdening  a  thousand  fields  in  its  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be 
diffusive :  its  kind  wishes  spread  abroad  over  the 
face  of  the  creation ;  and  if  there  be  those,  as  we 
may  observe  too  many  of  them,  who  are  all  wrapped 
up  in  their  own  dear  selves,  without  any  visible  con- 
cern for  their  species,  let  us  suppose  that  their  good- 
nature is  frozen,  and,  by  the  prevailing  force  of 
some  contrary  quality,  restrained  in  its  operations. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  assign  some  of  the 
principal  checks  upon  this  generous  propension  of 
the  human  soul,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whe- 
ther, and  by  what  method,  this  most  useful  principle 
may  be  unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  native  free- 
dom of  exercise. 

*  The  first  and  leading  cause  is  an  unhappy  com- 
plexion of  body.  Tfie  heathens,  ignorant  of  tne  true 
source  of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the 
obliquity  of  matter,  which,  being  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent, was  incapable  of  change  in  any  of  its  pro- 
perties, even  by  the  Almighty  Mind,  who,  when  he 
came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world  of  beings,  must  take 
it  as  be  found  it.  This  notion,  as  most  others  of 
theirs,  i&  a  composition  of  truth  and  error.  That 
matter  is  eternal,  that,  from  the  first  union  of  a  soul 
to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and  that  the  ill 
influence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is  not  to  be  cor- 
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rected  by  Ood  himself,  are  all  very  great  errors, 
occasioned  by  a  truth  as  evident,  that  the  capacities 
and  dispositions  of  the  soul  depend,  to  a  ^eat 
degree,  on  the  bodily  temper.     As  there  are  some 
fools,  others  are  knayes  by  constitution ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  may  be  said  of  many,  that  they  are  born 
with  an  illiberal  cast  of  mind ;  the  matter  that  com- 
poses them  is  tenacious  as  birdlime ;  and  a  kind  of 
cramp  draws  their  hands  and  their  hearts  together, 
that  they  never  care  tx)  open  them,  unless  to  grasp 
at  more.     It  is  a  melancholy  lot  this ;  but  attended 
with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to  whom  it  would 
be  as  painful  to  forbear  good  offices  as  it  is  to  these 
men  to  perform  them :  that  whereas  persons  natu- 
rally beneficent  often  mistake  instinct  for  virtue,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one 
rules  them  and  when  the  other,  men  of  Uie  opposite 
character  may  be  more  certain  of  the  motive  that 
predominates  in  very  action.     If  they  cannot  confer 
a  benefit  with  that  ease  and  frankness  which  are 
necessary  to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what  they  do  is  en- 
hanced by  the  opposition  they  surmount  in  doing  it 
The  strength  of  their  virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against 
the  weight  of  nature ;  and  every  time  they  have  the 
resolution  to  discharge  their  duty,  they  make  a 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  conscience,  which  is  al- 
ways too  grateful  to  let  its  followers  go  without  suit- 
able marks  of  its  approbation.     Perhaps  the  entire 
cure  of  this  ill  quality  is  no  more  possible  than 
of  some  distempers  tnat  descend  by  inheritance. 
However,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a  course 
of  beneficence  obstinately  persisted  in;  this,  if  any 
thing,  being  a  likely  way  of  establishing  a  moral 
habit,  which  shall  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to 
the  force  of  mechanism.     Only  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretence 
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whatsoever,  the  custom  of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if 
there  be  the  least  cessation,  nature  will  watch  the 
opportunity  to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  to  recover 
the  ground  it  was  so  long  in  quitting :  for  there  is 
this  difference  between  mental  habits  and  such  as 
have  their  foundation  in  the  body  :  that  these  last 
are  in  their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent ;  and,  to 
gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  opposed ;  whereas 
the  former  must  be  continually  reinforced  with  fresh 
supplies,  or  they  will  languish  and  die  away.     And 
this  suggests  the  reason  why  good  habits  in  general 
require  longer  time  for  their  settlement  than  bad, 
and  yet  are  sooner  displaced  :  the  reason  is,  that 
vicious  iiabits,  as  drunkenness  for  instance,  produce 
a  change  in  the  body,  which  the  others  not  doing, 
must  be  maintained  the  same  way  they  are  acquired, 
hy  the  mere  dint  of  industry,  resolution,  and  vigilance. 
*  Another  thing  which  suspends  the  operations 
of  benevolence,  is  the  love  of  the  world  ;  proceed- 
ing from  a  false  notion  men  have  taken  up,  that  an 
abundance  of  the  world  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  happiness  of  life.     Worldly  things  are  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing,  so  that  the  more 
partners  there  are,  the  less  must  fall  to  every  man's 
private  share.    The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  they 
look  upon  one  another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagin- 
ing all  the  rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  interest  that 
cannot  take  place  but  to  his  prejudice.     Hence  are 
those  eager  competitions  for  wealth  or  power ;  hence 
one  man's  success  becomes  another's  disappoint- 
ment; and,  like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress, 
they  can  seldom  have   common  charity  for  their 
rivals.     Not  that  they  are  naturally  disposed   to 
quarrel  and  fall  out ;  but  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to 
prefer  himself  to  all  others,  and  to  secure  his  own 
interest  first.     If  that  which  men  esteem  their  hap- 
piness were,  like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and 
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unconfined  good,  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should  see  men^s  good-* 
will  and  kind  endeavours  would  be  as  universal. 

Homo  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat  riam 
Qaasi  lumen  de  sao  lumiiie  accendat,  facit, 
Nihilominus  ipsi  luceat,  cum  ilii  accenderit. 

To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way,  is  to  light  another  man's 
candle  by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  what  the 
other  gains. 

*'  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making  choice 
of  objects  which  inevitably  engage  them  in  perpe- 
tual differences.  Learn,  therefore,  like  a  wise  man, 
the  true  estimate  of  things.  Desire  not  more  of  the 
world  than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  you  in  pass- 
ing through  it ;  look  upon  every  thing  beyond,  not 
as  useless  only,  but  burdensome.  Place  not  your 
quiet  in  things  which  you  cannot  have  without  put- 
ting others  beside  them,  and  thereby  making  them 
your  enemies ;  and  which,  when  attained,  will  give 
you  more  trouble  to  keep  than  satisfaction  in  the 
enjoyment.  Virtue  is  a  good  of  a  nobler  kind  :  it 
grows  by  communication  ;  and  so  little  resembles 
earthly  riches,  that  the  more  hands  it  is  lodged  in, 
the  greater  is  every  man's  particular  stock.  So,  by 
propagating  and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only  all  the 
lights  of  a  branch  together  cast  a  more  extensive 
brightness,  but  each  single  light  burns  with  a 
stronger  flame.  And  lastly,  take  this  along  with 
you,  that  if  wealth  be  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  the 
greatest  pleasure  it  can  put  into  your  power  is  that 
of  doing  good.  It  is  worth  considering  that  the 
organs  of  sense  act  within  a  narrow  compass,  and 
the  appetites  will  soon  say  they  have  enough. 
Which  of  the  two  therefore  is  the  happier  man — he 
who,  confining  all  his  regard  to  the  gratification  of 
his  own  appetites,  is  capable  but  of  short  fits  of 
pleasure — of  the   man   who,   reckoning  himself  a 
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sharer  in  the  satisfactions  of  others,  especially  those 
which  come  to  them  by  his  means,  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  his  happiness  ? 

'  The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall  mention 
is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty  or  a  discon- 
tented mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by  ill-fortune,  discon- 
certed by  its  own  passions,  soured  by  neglect,  or 
fretting  at  disappointments,  hath  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  of  a  kind- 
ness desired,  nor  a  taste  for  those  pleasures  which 
wait  on  beneficence,  which  demand  a  calm  and  un- 
polluted heart  to  relish  them.  The  most  miserable 
of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  communicative  is  the  happiest.  And 
if  you  are  in  search  of  the  seat  of  perfect  love  and 
friendship,  you  will  not  find  it  until  you  come  to  the 
region  of  the  blessed,  where  happiness,  like  a  re-  • 
freshing  stream,  flows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  end- 
less circulation,  and  is  preserved  sweet  and  untainted 
by  the  motion.  It  is  old  advice,  if  you  have  a  fa- 
vour to  request  of  any  one,  to  observe  the  softest 
times  of  address,  when  the  soul,  in  a  flash  of  good- 
humour,  takes  a  pleasure  to  shew  itself  pleased. 
Perisons  conscious  of  their  own  integrity,  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  condition,  and  full  of  con- 
fidence in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, survey  all  about  them  with  a  flow  of  good- 
will :  as  trees,  which  like  their  soil,  they  shoot  out 
in  expressions  of  kindness,  and  bend  beneath  their 
own  precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  gatherer. 
Now  if  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy,  it  is  an  infallible 
sign  that  it  is  not  in  its  natural  state :  place  the 
mind  m  its  right  posture,  it  will  immediately  discover 
its  innate  propension  to  beneficence.' 
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he  was  acquainted  with  everybody,  and  knew  nobody. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  mistaken  if  he  did  not  that 
day  make  more  advances  in  the  affections  of  his 
mistress,  who  sat  near  him,  than  he  could  have  done 
in  half  a  year's  courtship. 

'  Ovid  has  finely  touched  this  method  of  making 
love,  which  I  shall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  translation : 

*  Page  the  eleventh. 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  first  improve, 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love:        . 
Nor  shun  the  chariots,  and  the  courser*s  race ; 
I'he  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
Nor  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand,  ■ 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  understand ; 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide. 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side : 
Pleas'd  or  onpleas'd,  no  matter,  crowding  sit; 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permiL 
Then  find  occasion  to  begin  discourse. 
Inquire  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse  ; 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclin'd, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind : 
Like  what  she  likes,  from  thence  your  court  begin, 
And  whom  she  favours  wish  that  he  may  win. 

'  Again,  page  the  sixteenth. 

O  when  will  come  the  day  by  heaven  design'd. 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  mankind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph  ride, 
IViih  conquer'd  slaves  attending  on  thy  side; 
Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight  ? 
O  glorious  object !  O  surprising  sight ! 
O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  such  a  day,  if  thon  and  next  to  thee 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  te  see; 
ir  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquered  kings. 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  springs; 
Answer  to  all  thou  know'st;  and,  if  need  be. 
Of  tilings  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly  : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds  :  and  there 
Jlowa  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  sea-green  hair. 
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Invent  new  luiaies  of  things  unknown  before ; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspito  shore ; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  joath ; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 
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Dacite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  DapfaniiB. 

ViBG.  Ed.  vnL  58. 

Kestore,  my  charms, 

My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. — ^Dbtdbv. 

Thb  following  copy  of  verses  comes  from  one  of  mr 
con-espondents,  and  has  something  in  it  so  original, 
that  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will  diyert  my 

readers*. 

I. 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happOy  spent. 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Tea  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast; 
Sore  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ; 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind ; 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  poonbly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas !  it  was  she. 

IL 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sbeep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 

*  The  Phoebe  of  this  admired  pastoral  was  Joanna,  tiie  daogbtor 
of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Bicbaid  Bentley,  aichdeaeon  and  pre- 
befldary  of  Ely,  regius  professor  and  master  of  TVinity  College, 
Cambndge,  who  died  in  1742.  She  was  afterward  married  to 
Br.  Denxuson  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Clonfert  in  Killaloe  is 
Ireland,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Bichard  Cumberland,  Bbhop  of 
Peterborough. 

XV.  o 
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Bot  now  I  so  cro^  and  so  peevish  am  gnmn, 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  fair-one  is  gone*  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd^ 

And  my  heart— rl  am  ficure  it  weigjbs  more  than  a  pouii4» 

III. 
The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasuris  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  bot  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain,   . 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Phcebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time. 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty,  were  all  in  their  prime ! 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  9t  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  for  it  mak^s  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

V, 

My  dog'  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  t^il  to  my  fair-one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said. 
Come  hither,  poor  fellow ;  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  I  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  ? 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seenl 
How  fair, was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear :  • 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beauttfnl  prospects- arise. 

VII, 

Sweet  music  wer{t  with  us  both  all  the  wood  thro',. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too^ 
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Windioiwiu  whisper'd,  flocks  by  ui  dill  bleat, 
And  cbirp  went  the  giauhopper  under  our  feet. 
Bot  itowihe  19  ttbfeal,  Ibough  irill  (bey  lingvn. 
The  woods  are  but  lonetj,  the  melodj  s  gone: 
Her  voice  in  (be  ccHice[(,  aa  now  I  iiaie  found; 
Gave  eiery  thing  else  l(s  agrecahte  lound. 
VIIL 


Duel  aughl  of  its  awe»tne»  the  bloiiom  beguile  ! 
That  meadow,  tboie  dusies,  wb;  do  Ihey  act  sniile ! 
Ab!  mils,  I  see  what  it  waa  that  joudresi'd 
Add  made  yoonelrH  fine  for ;  »  place  on  ha  breait ; 
"""  "  '  ir  colonti  toplea 


How  dowly  Time  creeps,  tiH  my  Pbrebe  letuni ! 
Wbile  amidat  tbe  toft  lephjr'i  cool  bteezei  1  bum  i 
Melhiuks  if  I  knew  tthereabouD  he  would  tread, 
I  cnld  breatbe  on  lus  wings,  and  'twould  melt  dawn  tbe 

lesi. 
iij  iwifter,  ;e  mlmtes,  bring  Iddier  my  dear. 
And  reitra  mud)  longer  for'lwhea  ahe  is  here. 
Ab,  Colin !  old  Time  i>  full  of  d^y, 
Ifo>  will  badge  one  foot  faster  for  all  Iboa  canat  t»y, 
X. 

Will  no  pitying  power  (hat  bean  me  complain, 
Or  ciiie  m;  disquiet  or  soflen  my  pain  t 
To  be  cDi'd.thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove; 
Dot  what  iwain  ia  >o  silly  (o  live  without  love  1 
So,deiIy,bid  the  dear  njmph  to  return, 
Foe  ne'er  wai  poor  shepherd  sq  sadly  fojlom. 
Ab!  wbatahalllda^  1  sbail  die  with  despair  I 
Tate  heed,  all  ye  iwains,  how  ye  love  one  lo  fak. 
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Tu  ne  quaesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi, 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  lieucoaoe ;  nee  Babylouios 
Tenths  numeros Hob.  1  Od.  lu.  1. 

Ahf  do  not  strive  too  much  to  know. 

My  dear  Leuconoe, 
What  the  kind  gods  design  to  do. 

With  me  and  thee. — Creech. 

The  desire  of  knowing  future  events  is  one  of  the 
strongest  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man.  Indeed, 
an  ability  of  foreseeing  probable  accidents  is  what, 
in  the  language  of  men,  is  called  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  reason 
holds  out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
more  compendiously  into  futurity.  Magic,  oracles, 
omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various  arts  of  super- 
stition, owe  their  rise  to  this  powerful  cause.  As 
this  principle  is  founded  in  self-love,  every  man  is 
sure  to  be  solicitous  in  the  first  place  about  his  own 
fortune,  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  death. 

If  we  consider  that  we  are  free-agents,  we  shall 
discover  the  absurdity  of  such  inquiries.  One  of 
our  actions,  which  we  might  have  performed  or  neg- 
lected, is  the  cause  of  another  that  succeeds  it,  and 
so  the  whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  together.  Pain, 
poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product  of  vi- 
cious and  imprudent  acts,  as  the  contrary  blessings 
are  of  good  ones ;  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  our 
lot  to  be  determined  without  impiety.  A  great  en- 
hancement of  pleasure  arises  from  its  being  unex- 
pected; and  pain  is  doubled  by  being  foreseen. 
Upon  all  these,  and  several  other  accounts,   we 
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ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  this  portion  bestowed  on 
VIS  ]  to  adore  the  hand  that  hath  fitted  every  thing 
to  our  nature^  and  bath  not  more  dii^played  his  good- 
ness in  our  knowledge  than  in  our  ignorance. 

it  is  not  unworthy  observation,  that  superstitious 
inquiries  into^  future  events  prevail  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and 
useful  knowledge  in  die  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  magical  incantations  re- 
main in  Lapland ;  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
land they  have  their  second  sight;- and  several  of 
our  own  countrymen  see  abundance  of  fairies.     Ih 
Asia  this  credulity  is  strong :   and  the  greatest  part 
of  refined  learning  there  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  amulets,  talismans,  occult  numbers,  and  the  like. 
When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  fell  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  good-natured  mussulman,  who  pro- 
mised me  many  good  offices  which  he  designed  to  do 
me  when  he  became  the  prime  minister,  which  was  a 
fdrtane  bestowed  on  his  imagination  by  a  doctor  very 
deep  in  the  curious  sciences.     At  his  repeated  so- 
licitations I  went  to  learn  my  destiny  of  this  wonder- 
ful sage.     For  a  small  sum  I  had  nis  promise,  but 
was  required  to  wait  in  a  dark  apartment  until  he  had 
run  through  the  preparatory  ceremonies.     Haying  a 
strong  propensity,  even  then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a 
napf  upon  the  sofa  where  I  was  placed,  and  had  the 
following  vision,  the  particulars  whereof  I  picked  up 
the  other  day  among  my  papers. 

I  found  myself  in  an  unbounded  plain,  where  me- 
tbought  the  whole  world,  in  several  habits  and  with 
different  tongues,  was  assembled.  The  multitude 
glided  swiftly  along,  and  I  found  in  myself  a  strong 
inclination  to  mingle  in  the  train.  My  eyes  quickly 
singled  out  some  of  the  most  splendid  figures.  Se- 
ver^ in  rich  caftans  and  glittering  turbans  bustler* 
through  the  throng,  and  trampled  over  the  bodiep 

o3 
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those  they  threw  down ;  until,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  that  the  great  pace  they  went  only  hastened 
them  to  a  scaffold  or  a  bowstring.  Many  beautiful 
damsels  on  the  other  side  moved  forward  with  great 
gaiety ;  some  danced  until  they  fell  all  along ;  and 
others  painted  their  faces  until  they  lost  their  noses. 
A  tribe  of  creatures  with  busy  looks  falling  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies, 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  them.  They  were  each  of 
them  filling  his  pockets  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
when  there  was  no  room  left  for  more,  these  wretches, 
looking  round  with  fear  and  horror,  pined  away  be- 
fore my  face  with  famine  and  discontent. 

This  prospect  of  human  misery  struck  me  dumb 
for  some  miles.  Then  it  was  that,  to  disburden  my 
mind,  I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  did  every  thing  that 
has  since  happened  under  my  office  of  Spectator. 
While  I  was  employing  myself  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  very  unsuitable 
returns  from  my  fellow-creatures.  Never  was  poor 
author  so  beset  with  pamphleteers,  who  sometimes 
marched  directly  against  me,  but'oftener  shot  at  me 
from  strong  bulwarks,  or  rose  up  suddenly  in  am- 
bush. They  were  of  all  characters  and  capacities ; 
some  with  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  others  in  liveries* ; 
but  what  most  surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three 
in  black  gowns  among  my  enemies.  It  was  no  small 
trouble  to  me,  sometimes  to  have  a  man  come  up  to 
me  with  an  angry  face,  and  reproach  me  for  having 
lampooned  him  when  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.  With  the  ladies  it  was  otherwise ; 
many  became  my  enemies  for  not  being  particularly 
pointed  out :  as  there  were  others  who  resented  the 

*  The  hirelings  and  black  gowns  employed  by  the  adininbtxa- 
tion  in  the  last  year  of  the  Qaeen's  reign.  Dr.  Swift,  Prior,  Atter- 
bury.  Dr.  Friend,  Dr.  King,  Mr.  Oidsworth,  Mrs.  D.  Mauley* 
and  the  writers  of  The  Examiner,  &c. 
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■atire  which  they  intBirined  I  had  directed  againtt 
them.  My  great  comfort  was  in  the  company  of 
half  a  dozen  friends,  who  I  found  since  were  the  cluh 
which  I  have  so  often  mentioned  in  my  papers.  I 
laughed  often  at  Sir  Ro^er  in  my  sleep,  and  was  the 
more  diverted  with  Will  Honeycomb's  gallantries 
(vhen  we  afterward  became  acquainted),  because  I 
had  foreseen  hie  marriage  with  a  farmer's  daughter. 
The  regret  which  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the  death 
of  my  companions,  my  anxieties  for  the  public,  and 
the  many  calamities  still  fleetmg  before  my  eyes, 
made  me  repent  mycuriosity ;  when  the  magician 
entered  the  room,  and  awakened  me,  by  telling  me 
(when  it  was  too  late)  that  he  was  just  gomg  to  begin. 
N,  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy  of  that 
part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  being  inconvenient 
to  dindge  the  second  part  until  a  more  proper  op- 
portuDi^. 


N-eoS.     MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11, 1714. 

Emerint  aylieatrem  aDimnm  ;  cnltnqne  frequend. 
Id  (jnuCDDqae  TVcei  utca,  hand  tuda  Kqaentnr. 

ViBo.  Gearg.B.51. 

Tbej  cbuigB  Iheir  nTige  mind, 

Ilieii  wildneai  loie,  and,  qaittiug  natoRi'i  put, 
Obcj  the  mles  and  dEKiplineot  art. — Dbtdb*. 

Havikq  perused  the  fallowing  letter,  and  finding  it 
to  run  upon  the  subject  of  love,  I  referred  it  to  the 
learned  casuist,  whom  I  have  ret^ned  in  my  Berrice 
for  speculations  of  that  kind.  He  returned  it  to  me 
the  next  momlDg  with  his  report  annexed  to  it,  wttk 
both  of  which  1  shall  here  presentmy  render. 


1 
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•  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

'Finding  that  you  have  entertained  a  useful 
person  in  your  service  in  quality  of  love-casuist,  I 
apply  myself  to  you,  under  a  very  great  difficulty, 
that  hath  for  6ome  months  perplexed  me.  I  have  a 
couple  of  humble  servants,  one  of  which  I  have  no 
aversion  to :  the  other  I  think  of  very  kindly.  The 
.  first  hath  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
is  one  of  those  people  that  your  sex  are  apt  to  value. 
My  spark  is  reckoned  a  coxcomb  among  the  men, 
but  is  a  favourite  of  the  ladies.  If  I  marry  the  man 
of  worth  as  they  call  him,  I  shall  oblige  my  parents, 
and  improve  my  fortune*:  but  with  my  dear  beau  I 
promise  myself  happiness,  although  not  a  jointure. 
Now  I  would  ask  you,  whether  I  should  consent  to 
lead  my  life  with  a  man  that  I  have  only  no  objec- 
tion to,  or  with  him  against  whom  all  objections  to 
me  appear  frivolous.  I  am  determined  to  follow  the 
casuist's  advice,  and  1  dare  say  he  will  not  put  me 
upon  so  serious  a  thing  as  matrimony  contrary  to  my 
inclination.  I  am,  &c.         Fanky  Fickle. 

*  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  pretty  gentle- 
man is  the  most  complaisant  creature  in  the  world, 
and  is  always  of  my  mind ;  but  the  other,  forsooth, 
fancies  he  hath  as  much  wit  as  myself,  slights  my 
lapdog,,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  contradict  me  when 
he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right.  About  half  an  hour 
ago  he  maintained  to  my  face  that  a  patch  alwayH 
implies  a  phnple.' 

As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to  side  with 
the  parents  than*  the  daughter,  I  shall  propose  some 
considerations  to  my  gentle  querist,  which  may  in- 
cline her  to  comply  with  those  under  whose  direction 
she  is ;  and  at  the  same  time  convince  her  that  it  is 
not  impossible  but  she  may,  in  time,  have  a  true 
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afiectioii  for  him  who  is  at  present  indifferent  to  her ; 
or,  to  use  die  old  family  maxim,  that,  *  if  she  marnes 
fint,  love  will  come  after.' 

lie  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  insinuate 
tninst  the  gentleman  proposed  to  her,  is  his  want 
of  c(Hn[dusance,  which,  I  perceive,  she  is  very  wil- 
ling to  return.  Now  I  can  discover  from  this  very 
otcnmitance,  that  she  and  her  lover,  whatever  they 
nay  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends  in  their  hearts. 
It  a  difficult  to  determine  whether  love  deUghts  more 
b  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  Let  Miss  Fickle  ask 
tetovn  heart,  if  she  doth  not  take  a  secret  pride  in 
tcakiiig  tlusmaaof  goodsenselook  verysilly.  Hath 
Bbe  ever  been  better  pleased  than  when  her  behaviour 
hath  made  her  lover  ready  to  hang  himself;  or  doth 
she  ever  rejoice  more  than  when  she  thinks  she  hath 
driven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purling  atremn  ? 
let  her  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible  bot  her  lover  may  have  discovered  her  tricks, 
and  hath  a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 
I  remember  a  handsome  young  baggage  that  treated 
a  hopeiiil  Greek  of  my  acquaintance,  just  come  from 
Oxford,  as  if  he  had  been  a  barbarian.  The  first 
week  after  she  had  fixed  him  she  took  a  pinch  of 
snaff  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and  apparently  touched 
the  enemy's  little  finger.  She  became  a  professed 
enemy  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  without  wilfully  mispelling  his  name. 
The  young  scholar,  to  be  even  with  her,  railed  at 
coquettes  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  word ;  and  did 
not  want  parts  to  turn  into  ridicule  her  men  of  wit 
SQd  pleasure  of  the  town.  Ailer  having  irritated  one 
another  for  the  space  of  five  montliB,  she  made  an 
assignation  with  him  fourscore  miles  from  London. 
But,  as  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  her  pranks, 
he  took  a  journey  the  quite  contrary  way.  Accord- 
ingly they  met,  quarrelled,  and  in  a  few  days  weif 
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married.  Thek  former  hostilities  are  now  the  sub- 
ject (^  their  mirth,  being  content  at  present  with  that 
part  of  love  only  which  bestows  pleasure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some  time^  not 
baving  it  in  Uieir  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  nuiaser- 
ous  train  of  fdOiowers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  tlie 
possession  of  one  man's  hearts  I  know  very  well 
that  ladies  in  their  bloom  desire  t6  be  excused  in 
this  particalar.  But,  when  time  hath  worn  out  their 
naiural  vaai^  and  taught  them  discretion^  their 
fiMidness  settles  on  its  proper  object.  And  it  is 
probablv  for  this  reason  that,  among  husbands^  yott 
will  find  more  that  are  fond  if  women  beyond  t&eir 
prime  than  of  those  who  are  actually  in  the  insdence 
of  beaoty.  My  reader  will  apply  the  same  observa- 
tion to  tne  other  sex. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  their  pm- 
stting  one  common  interest,  and  their  united  care  for 
their  children ;  but  shall  only  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  married  persons  are  both  mo^re  warm  in  their 
love  and  more  hearty  in  their  hatred  than  any  others 
whatsoever.  Mutual  favours  and  obligations,  w^ch 
nmy  be  supposed  to  be  greater  here  than  in  any  other 
statCi  naturally  b^et  an  intense  a£Pection  in  generous 
minds.  As,  on  the  ccmtrary,  persons  who  have  be- 
stowed such  favours  have  a  particular  bitterness  in 
their  resentments,  when  they  think  themselves  ill 
treated  by  those  of  whom  they  have  deserved  so  much. 

Besides,  Miss  Fickle  may  consider  that,  as  there 
are  often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage,  so 
there  are  sometimes  many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of  custom 
and  constant  conversation  to  produce  a  mutual 
friendship  and  benevolence  in  two  persons*  It  is  a 
nice  reflection,  which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  mine 
make,  that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,. tells  his  stories^  or 
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imitate*  hm  mauner.  This  givss  a  secret  deKght; 
fbi  imitation  ia  a  Icind  of  artless  flaUery,  and  mightily 
(&maa  the  powerful  principle  of  self-IOTC.  It  ia 
certain  that  married  pwstHis,  who  are  possessed  with 
a  mntual  esteem,  not  only  catch  the  air  and  vay  of 
talk  from  one  another,  hut  ftll  into  the  same  traces 
of  [hinlciiig  and  liking.  Nay,  some  have  carried  the 
remark  so  far  as  to  a^ert,  that  the  features  of  man 
and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  resemble  one  another. 
Let  my  fair  correspondent  therefore  consider,  that 
the  gentleman  recommended  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  ber  own  face  in  two  or  three  rears ;  which  she 
must  not  expect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too  full  of  his 
dear  self  to  copy  after  another.  And  I  dare  appeal 
to  her  own  judgment,  if  that  person  will  not  be  the 
handsomest  th^  is  the  giost  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our  present 
purpose  in  the  history  of  King  Edgar,  which  I  shall 
bere  relate,  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  correspondent 
to  be  applied  to  herself. 

Ilus  great,  monarch,  who  ia  so  famous  in  British 
story,  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his  progress  through 
hi?  kingdom,  with  a  certain  duke's  daughter,  who 
lived  near  Winchester,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that  the  mother 
of  the  young  lady  promised  him  to  bring  her  daugh- 
ter to  his  bed  the  next  night,  though  m  her  heart 
she  abhorred  so  infamous  an  office.  It  was  no  sooner 
dark  than  she  conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid 
of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who  was  one  of  her  at- 
tendants, and  did  not  want  address  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  her  fortune.  Sto 
made  so  good  use  of  her  time,  that  when  sb" 
to  rise  ahttle  before  day,  the  king  could  by 
thinlf  of  parting  with  her ;  so  that  findi 
under  a  necessity  of  discovering  who  sbt 
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did  it  in  SO  handsome  «,  manner,  that  his  majesty 
was  exceeding  gracious  to  her,  and  took  her  ever  after 
under  his  protection :  insomuch,  that  our  chronicles 
tell  us  he  carried  her  along  with  him>  made  her .  his 
first  minister  of  state,  and  continued  true  to  her 
alone,  until  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  £lfrida. 
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longum  canta  solata  laborem 

Argato  conjax  percurrit  pectine  telas. — ^Viag.  Georg.  i.  293. 

mean  time  at  home 

The  good  wife  singing  plies  the  various  loom. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  HATE  a  couple  of  nieces  under  my  direction,  who 
so  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not  know 
where  to  have  them.    Their  dress,  their  tea,  and 
their  visits,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they  gjo  to 
bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing  as  I  am  after  quilt- 
ing a  whole  under-petticoat.     The  only  time  they 
are  not  idle  is  while  they  read  your  Spectators : 
which  being  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  I 
desire  you  to  recommend  the  long-neglected  art  of 
needle-work.     Those  hours  which  in  this  age  are 
thrown  away  in  dress,  play,  visits,  and  the  like,  were 
employed,  in  my  time,  in  writing  out  receipts,  or 
working  beds,  chairs,  and  hangings,  for  the  family. 
For  my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty 
years,  and  by  my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out 
of  my  hand.     It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  a  couple  of 
proud  idle  flirts  sipping  their  tea,  for  a  whole  after- 
noon, in  a  room  hung  round  with  the  industry  of 
their  great-grandmother.    Pray,  Sir,  take  the  I*'- 
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able  myafery  of  embroidery  iuto  your  Berious  consi- 
deration, and,  as  you  have  a  great  deal  of  the  virtue 
of  the  last  age  in  you,  continue  your  endeavours  to 
reform  the  present.  I  am,  &c.' 

In  obedience  to  the  commanda  of  my  venerable 
correapondent,  I  have  duly  weighed  this  important 
subject,  and  promise  myself,  from  the  arguments 
faere  laid  down,  that  all  the  fine  ladies  of  England 
"ill  be  ready,  as  soon  as  their  mourning  is  over*, 
to  appear  covered  with  the  work  of  their  0¥m  hands. 
What  a  delightful  entertainment  must  it  be  to  the 
fair  sea,  whom  their  native  modesty,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  men  towards  them,  exempt  from  public  bu~ 
smess,  to  pass  their  hours  in  imitating  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  transplanting  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
into  their  own  dress,  or  raising  a  new  creation  in 
iheir  closets  and  apartmenta  I  How  pleasing  is  the 
amusement  of  walking  among  the  shades  and  groves 
planted  by  themselves,  in  surveying  heroes  slain  by 
theirneedle,  or  litde  Cupids  which  Oiej  have  brought 
into  the  world  without  pain  ! 

This  is,  methinks,  the  moat  proper  way  wherein 
a  lady  can  shew  a  fine  genius  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear 
wishing  that  several  writers  of  that  sex  hsd  chosen 
to  aff\y  themselves  rather  to  tapestry  than  rhyme. 
Yonr  pastoral  poetesses  may  vent  their  fancy  in  rural 
landscapes,  and  place  despairing  shepherds  under 
silken  willows,  or  drown  them  in  a  stream  of  mohair. 
The  heroic  writers  may  work  up  battles  as  success- 
fully, and  inflame  them  with  gold  or  stain  them  with 
crimson.  Even  those  whohaveonlyatum  to  a  song, 
or  an  epigram,  may  put  many  valuable  stitches  into 
a  purse,  and  crowd  a  thousand  graces  into  a  pair  of 
■r.'iriers. 
If  I  may,  without  breach  i 

•  Pnblic  mourning 
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gi&e  that  iasf  pvetty  cf  eattive  is  void  of  genitis,  and 
would  perform  her  part  herein  but  very  awkwardly, 
I  mti^t  neTertheless  insist  upon  her  working,  if  it  be 
only  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  busying  good  women  in 
works  of  fancy  is,  because  it  takes  them  off  from 
scandal^  the  ususd  attendant  of  tea-tables,  and  all 
other  unactive  scenes  of  life.  While  they  are  form- 
ing their  birds  and  beasts,  their  neighbours  will  be 
allowed  to  be  the  fathers  of  their  own  children ;  and 
whig  and  tory  will  be  but  seldom  mentioned  where 
the  great  dispute  is,  whether  -blue  of  red  is  the  more 
proper  colour.  How  much  greater  glory  would  So- 
phronia  do  the  general,  if  she  would  choose  rather 
to  work  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  tapestry,  than 
signalize  herself  with  so  much  vehemence  against 
those  who  are  Frenchmen  in  their  hearts  ! 

A  third  reason  that  I  shall  mention,  is  the  profit 
that  is  brought  to  the  family  where  these,  pretty  arts 
are  encouraged.  It  is  manifest  that  this  way  of  life 
not  only  keeps  fair  ladies  from  running  out  into  ex- 
penses, but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  improve- 
ment. How  memorable  would  that  matron  be,  who 
shall  have  it  subscribed  upon  her  monument,  ^  that 
she  wrought  out  the  whole  Bible  in  tapestiy,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  having  covered  three 
hundred  yards  of  wall  in  the  mansion  house  !' 

The  premises  being  considered,  I  humbly  submit  the 
following  proposals  to  all  mothers  in  Great  Britain : 

I.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first  lover,  but  in  a 
suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

II.  That  before  ev€ry  fresh  humble  servant,  she 
be  obliged  to  appear  with  a  new  stomacher  at  the  least. 

III.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  until  she 
hath  the  child-bed  pillo^  '*itched,  as 
likewise  the  mantle  for  t  »d. 
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These  laws,  if  I  mistake  not,  wonld  effectually 
kOok  the  decayed  art  of  needle-work,  and  make 
the  n^ns  of  (^^>t  Britain  ^ceedhi^ly  iu»ble-fii>- 
gered  in  their  business. 

There  is  a  memoTable  custom  of  the  Grecian  la- 
dies in  this  pardculai  p'eBeTTed  in  Homer,  which  I 
hope  will  have  a  Teiy  good  effect  with  my  country- 
wonwn.  A  widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not, 
niihout  indeceocj,  recave  a  aecond  husband,  until 
she  had  woven  a  shroud  for  her  deceased  lord,  or 
4e  neit  of  kin  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  chaste 
Penelope,  having,  as  she  thought,  lost  Ulysses  at 
9ea,  ibe  tnployed  her  time  in  preparing  a  winding- 
slieet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her  husband.  The 
^ly  of  her  web  being  very  famous,  and  yet  not 

iuffidendy  known  in  its  c '  ~ ' 

ibalj  are  it  to  my  reader. 


i  several  circumstances. 


Sweel  hope  she  gave  to  ever;  ycmtb  apart, 
Witb  weQ-taugfat  looki,  and  a  deceitful  heait : 
A  web  ahe  wore  of  tmnj  a  skender  luine, 
Of  curious  texture,  and  perpleit  desgn  ; 
'  ISy  janths,  she  cried,  mj  lard  but  newlj  dead. 
Forbear  a  while  to  caartny  nidow'd  bed, 
liH  Ihaoe  wtrr'o,  as  toleain  vovi  require, 
Tha  web,  ■  ihcoul  foi  pour  Uljwei'  lire. 
Uia  limlM,  wben  fate  the  hero'i  aoal  deoiandi. 
Shall  cJaim  this  labaai  of  hit  daughter'!  baoda, 
l£9l  alt  the  dame*  of  Greece  my  Dame  despise, 
WhSbt  Ibe  great  kmgwithout  a  coveciug  liea.' 

That  abc.  Nor  did  idj  frieodi  inlstrmt  the  gaits. 
Ail  day  the  aped  Uk  long  Isborioui  ImIi 
But  when  the  buroing  lamps  supfily'd  the  sun, 

Ewh  night  onrflvell'd  what  the  day  begun. 

Three  livelong  suminets  did  Ihe  fraud  pievail ; 

Ttw  fourth  her  ««ideika  (old  (be  amoiiiig  tsle. 

Tbeie  evei  behdd,  as  ckae  I  took  my  Maud, 

The  back«ard  Uboiin.  ot  livt  faiihicss  l.Eind  . 

Tin,  watch 'd  at  le  ererv  aidt, 

Het  task  she  cnif  ''ri'lc. 


i 
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IHcite  In  PniD,  et  lii  bis  dicite  Pma : 
Decidit  in  cuses  pmda  petitn  meoi. 

Otid.  An  Amor.  L  1> 
Now  lo  Feeau  amg.  now  viuths  prepare. 
And  witb  repeated  I6'>  fill  the  ail ; 
The  pre;  ii  fallen  !□  mj  successful  toils. — Ahoh. 
<  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Havimo  in  yout  paper  of  Monday  last  pablished 
ray  report  on  tne  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle,  wherein 
I  nave  taken  notice  that  love  comes  after  marriagei 
I  hope  youT  readers  are  satisfied  of  this  truth,  that  u 
love  generally  pcoduces  matrimoDy,  so  it  often  hap- 
pens that  matrimony  produces  love. 

'  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtues  to  make  a  good 
husband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the  finiafainf  any 
the  most  shining  character  whatsoever. 

'  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  best  husbands  have  been 
most  famous  for  their  wisdom.  Homer,  who  bath 
drawn  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to  make 
it  the  more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the 
just  returns  of  fideUty  and  truth  to  his  Penelope; 
insomuch  that  he  refused  the  caresses  of  a  goddess 
for  her  sake ;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  best 
of  Pagan  authors,  "  Vetulam  auam  priclulil  immor- 
talilati,"  his  old  woman  was  dearor  to  liim  than  im- 
mortality. 

'  Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualification  for  this 
domestic  character,  as  it  naturally  produces  con- 
stancy and  mutual  esteem.  Thus  Brutus  and  Forda 
were  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affection  tliaJi 
any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
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■Gaod-natuie  n  a  third  neceuary  ingredient  in 
tlie  uarriB^  Mate,  without  wliich  it  would  ioevitably 
WOT  vfoa  a  thousand  occasions.  When  greatness 
of  Daind  ti  ioiaed  with  this  amiable  quality,  it  at- 
tracts the  adnairation  and  esteem  of  all  who  behold 
it.  Thus  CEBtar,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  for- 
tnae  and  valour  than  for  big  hnmanlty,  stole  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Rcnnan  people,  when,  breaking  through 
tbe  custom,  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  first  and  best-beloved  wife. 

'  Good-nature  is  insnfScient,  unless  it  be  steady 
snd  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  of 
temper,  which  is  above  all  things  to  be  preserved  in 
this  friendship  contracted  for  life.  A  man  must  be 
easy  within  lumself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his  other 
self.  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances 
{^men,  who,  by  the  strength  of  philosophy,  having 
entirely  composed  thdr  minds,  and  snbdued  their 
pssaons,  are  celebrated  for  good  husbands;  not- 
withstanding the  first  WES  joked  with  Xastippe,  and 
the  other  with  Fanstina.  If  the  wedded  pair  wonld 
bat  habituate  themselves  lor  the  first  year  to  bear 
with  one  atiodier's  feults,  the  difficulty  would  be 
pret^well  ctrnqitered.  This  mutual  sweetness  of 
temper  and  complacency  was  finely  recommended 
m  the  nuptial  ceretaonies  among  the  heathens,  who, 
when  they  sacrificed  to  Jnno  at  that  solemn!^,  al- 
waya  tore  oat  the  gall  from  the  entrailg  of  the  victim, 
ud  cast  it  behiitd  the  attar. 

'  I  dtall  condnde  this  letter  with  a  passage  ««t 
of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Stxfibrdehire,  not 
Mily  aa  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  yonr  present  paper, 
Imt,  if  I  find  myself  in  the  homoar,  may  give  rise  to 
another  ;  1  having  by  me  an  old  register  helongint^ 
to  the  place  here  uii'ier-menlio"-"  ^ 

'  Sir    Philip  de   Somcrvile  rs  of 

Whichenovre,  Scircscol,   Ri  iiid 
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Cowlee,  all  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of  the  ^arls  of 
Lancaster,  by  thb  memorable  service :  The  said  Sir 
Philip  shall  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one  bacon- 
flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre  ready  ar- 
rayed all  times  of  the  year  but  in  Lent,  to  be  given 
to  every  man  or  woman  married,  afler  the  day  and 
the  year  of  their  marriage  be  past,  in  form  following*. 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before  named 
will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon,  in  their  own  per- 
son, they  shall  come  to  the  baihff,  or  to  the  porter 
of  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to  them 
in  the  manner  as  ensueth. 

'  Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  doo  you  to  know,  that  I  am 
come  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon-flyke  hang- 
ing in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Whichenovre,  after  the 
form  thereunto  belonging.' 

^'  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  shall 
assign  ^a  day  to  him,  upon  promise  by  his  faith  to 
return,  and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neigh- 
bours. And  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  bailiff  shall 
take  with  him  twain  of  the  freeholders,  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Whichenovre,  and  they  three  shall  go  to  the 
manor  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to  Robert  Knightleye, 
and  there  shall  summon  the  aforesaid  Knightleye, 
or  his  baihff,  commanding  him  to  be  ready  at 
Whichenovre  the  day  appointed,  at  prime  of  day, 
with  his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  and  a  sad- 
dle, a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  convey  the  said  bacon 
and  com  a  journey  out  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  at 
his  costages.  And  then  the  said  bailiff  shall,  with 
the  said  freeholders,  summon  all  the  tenants  of  the 
said  manor,  to  be  resuly  at  the  day  appointed  at 
Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and  perform  the .  services 
which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.  And  at  the  day 
assigned,  all  such  as  owe  services  to  the  bacon  shall 

*  There  was  an  institation  of  the  same  kind  at  Dunmow  iu 
Essex. 
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be  ready  at  the  pite  of  the  manor  of  Whichenovre, 
from  the  sim-risine  to  noon,  attending  and  awaiting 
for  the  coming  of  him  who  fetcheth  the  bacon.— 
And  when  he  is  come,  there  shall  be  delivered  to 
him  and  his  fellows,  chi^elets,  and  to  all  those  which 
shall  be  there,  to  do  their  services  due  to  the  bacon* 
And  they  shall  lead  the  said  demandant  with  tmmps 
and  tabors,  and  other  manner  of  minstrelsy,  to  the 
hall  door,  where  he  shall  find  the  lord  of  Which* 
enovre,  or  his  steward,  ready  to  deliver  the  bacon  in 
this  manner. 

**  He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the 
bacon,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighbours 
with  him:  which  must  answer,  'they  be  here  ready/ 
And  then  the  steward  shall  cause  these  two  neigh- 
boars  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandant  be  a  wedded 
man,  or  have  been  a  man  wedded ;  and  if  since  his 
marriage  one  year  and  a  d;>y  be  past;  and  if  he  be 
a  freeman  or  a  villein*.  And  if  his  said  nei^bouris 
make  oath  that  he  hath  for  him  all  these  three  points 
rehearsed,  then  shall  the  bacon  be  taken  down  and 
brought  to  the  hall  door,  and  shall  there  be  laid 
upon  one  half-quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  one  other 
of  rye.  And  he  that  demandeth  the  bacon  shall 
kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall  hold  his  right  hand 
upon  a  book,  which  book  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
bacon  and  the  com,  and  shall  make  oath  in  this 
manner. 

'  Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord  of  Which- 
enovre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  baconne :  that 
I  A.  sithe  I  wedded  B.  my  wife,  and  sithe  I  had  hyr 
in  my  kepying,  and  at  my  wylle  by  a  year  and  a 
day  after  our  marriage,  I  would  not  have  chaunged 
for  none  other;  farer  ne  fowler;  richer  ne  pourer; 
ne  for  none  other  descended  of  greater  lynage; 

*  !•  e.  Acooidme  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word,  at  the  dale  of 
tlus  institutton, '  afreemaD,  or  a  servant.' 
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skpying  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.  And  if  the  seyd 
B.  were  sole,  and  I  sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my 
wyfe  before  all  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  what 
condicione«  soever  they  be,  good  or  evylle;  as  help 
me  God  and  his  seyntes,  and  this  fle»h  and  all 
fleshes.' 

^'  And  his  neighbours  shall  make  oath,  that  they 
trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly.  And  if  it  be  found 
by  his  neighbours  before  named,  that  he  be  a  free* 
man,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter 
of  wheat  and  a  cheese;  and  if  he  be  a  villein,  he 
shall  have  a  quarter  of  rye  without  chee9e. .  And 
then  shall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of  Rudlow,  be  called 
for  to  carry  iSl  these  things  tofore  rehearsed ;  and 
the  said  corn  shall  be  laid  on  one  horse,  and  the 
bacon  above  it:  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  apper«- 
taineth  shall  ascend  upon  his  horse,  and  sbaU  take 
the  eheese  before  him  if,  he  have  a  horse.  And  if 
he  have  none,  the  lord  ^f  Whiohenovre  shall  cause 
him  to  have  one  horse  and  saddle,  to  such  time  as 
he  be  passed  his  lordship;  and  so  ahall  they  depart 
the  manor  of  Whichenovre  with  the  com  and  the 
bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it,  with  trvynpets, 
tabcH^ts,  and  other  manner  of  minstrelsy.  And  all 
the  free  tenants  of  Whichenorre  shall  conduct  him 
to  be  passed  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre.  And 
then  shall  they  all  return  except  him  to  whom  ap 
pertaineth  to  make  the  carriage  and  journey  wkhout 
the  county  of  Stafford,  at  the  coets  of  bis  lord  of 
Whichenowe.'* 
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Ferjnrft  lidet  tmuitam. — Otid.  AnAmoi.  L  6S3. 

ForgiriDg  irilh  *  imile 

The  perjoriej  thai  euj  Duids  beguile. — Dbiii*h. 

■  MR,  SPECTATOR, 
'AccoRDiMB  to  my  piomiae  I  berevith  tranBmit  to 
jDQ  a  list  of  several  persons,  who  from  time  to  time 
deioatided  the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de  Somer- 
Tile,  and  his  descendants ;  as  it  is  preserved  in  an 
indent  mannscript,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Regis- 
tei  of  Whichenovre-hall,  and  of  the  bacon-flitch  there 
maintained." 

'  In  the  beg;inning  of  this  record  is  recited  the  law 
01  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed  in  your 
lut  paper :  to  which  are  added  tVo  bye-laws,  as 
a  contment  upon  the  general  law,  the  substance 
whereof  is,  that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same  oath  as 
tlie  husband,  mutatii  mutatuUi;  and  that  the  judges 
Bhall,  as  they  think  meet,  iut^rogate  or  cross-exa- 
mioe  the  witnesses.  After  ijiis  proceeds  the  regis- 
ter in  maimer  following: 

"  Anbiy  de  FalstafF,  son  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  kt. 
with  dame  Maude  bis  wife,  were  the  first  that  de- 
manded the  bacon,  he  having  bribed  twain  of  his 
fkther'a  companions  to  swear  fatsely  in  his  behoof, 
whereby  he  gained  the  flitch:  but  he  and  his  said 
wife  falling  immediately  into  a  dispute  how  the  said 
bacon  should  be  dressed,  it  was,  by  order  of  the 
jo^es,  taken  from  him  and  bung  up  again  in  the  hall. 

"  Alison,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought 
hei  said  husband  along  with  her,  and  set  forth  the 
eood  condilionB  and  behaviour  of  her  conB^rt  add. 
ing  withal,  that  she  doubted  not  b^it  h' 
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to  attest  the  like  of  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he, 
the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she  turned 
short  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

**  Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his  h^d  upon 
the  book,  when  the  clause,  '  were  I  sole  and  she 
sole,'  was  rehearsed,  found  a  secret  cojnpunction 
rising  in  his  mind,  and  stole  it  off  again. 

"  Richard  de  Loveless,  who  was  a  courtier,  and  a 
very  well-bred  man,  being  observed  to  hesitate  at  the 
words  'aflber  our  marriage,'  was  thereupon  reqnked 
to  explain  hioMeif.  He  repied,  by  talking  very 
largely  of  bis  exaiet  complaiaance  while  he  was  a 
lover;  and  alleged  that  he  had  not  in  the  least  dis-^ 
obliged  his  wife  for  a  year  and  a  day  before  mamage, 
which  he  hoped  was  the  san)£  thing. 

"  Rejected. 

^^  Joceline  Joll^,  Esq.  making  it  appear,  by  un- 
questionable testimony,  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
preserved  full  and  entire  a&ction  for  the  space  of 
the  first  mcmth,  commonly  called  the  honfiy-Bsoou, 
lie  had,  in  consideration  thereof,  one  rasher  bestowed 
upon  him.'' 

^  After  this,  says  the  record,  many  years  passed 
over  before  any  demandant  appeared  at  Which** 
enovre-hall;  insomuch  that  oda  would  have  thought 
that  the  whole  country  were  turned  Jews,  »o  little 
was  their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. 

*  The  next  coiqile  enrolled  had  like  to  have  car- 
ried it,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  had  not  deposed, 
that  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  demandant,  whose 
wi£e  had  sat  below  the  'squire's  lady  at'cburch,  she 
the  said  wife  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  to  be  knighted;  to 
which  he  returned  a  passionate  pish  I  The  judges, 
taking  the  premises  into  ccmsideration,  declared  the 
a&Hcesaid  bdbaviour  to  imply  an  unwarrantable 
bition  in  the  wife,  and  anger  in  the  husband. 
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<  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  disqualification  of 
a  certain  wife  that,  speaking  of  her  husband^  she 
said,  "  God  forgive  him/* 

*  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  a  couple  were  re- 
jected upon  the  deposition  of  one  of  their  neigh- 
boars,  that  die  lady  had  once  told  her  husband, 
that ''  it  was  her  duty  to  obey :''  to  which  he  replied, 
"0  my  dear;  you  are  never  in  the  wrong!" 

'The  violent  passion  of  one  lady  for  her  lapdog; 
tiie  turning  away  of  the  old  housemaid  by  another; 
a  tavern  bill  torn  by  the  wife,  and  a  tailor's  by  the 
husband;  a  quarrel  about  the  kissing  crust;  spoil- 
ing of  dinners,  auad  coming  in  late  of  nights,  are  so 
many  several  articles  which  occasioned  the  reproba- 
tion of  some  scores  of  demandants,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  aforesaid  register. 

*  Wi^out  enumerating  other  particular  persons, 
I  shall  content  m3^elf  with  observing  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  one  Gervase  Poacher  is, 
that  "  he  might  have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  be 
had  not  heretofore  scolded  his  wife  when  they  were 
over-lxnied.''  And  the  deposition  against  Dorothy 
Dolittle  runs  in  these  words,  "  that  she  had  so  far 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  coal  fire  (the  stirring 
whereof  her  husband  claimed  to  himself)  that  by  her 
good-will  she  never  would  sufier  the  poker  oat  of 
her  hand." 

'I  find  but  two  couples  in  this  first  century  that 
were  successful:  the  nrst  was  a  sea-captain  and  hit 
wife,  who  since  the  day  of  their  mamage  had  not 
seen  one  another  until  the  day  of  the  claim.  The 
second  was  an  honest  pair  in  the  ndgfaboarfaood; 
the  husband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and  a 
peaceable  temper;  the  woman  was  dumb/ 
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^~—  Farrago  libelli. — ^Jvv.  Sat.  i.  86. 
The  miscellaneous  subjects  of  my  book. 

*  MR.  SPECTATO]?,, 

*  I  HAVE  for  some  time  desired  to  appear  in  your 
paper,  and  have  therefore  chosen  a  day  *  to  steal 
into  the  Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
will  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  speculations 
of  your  own.     As  I  was  the  other  day  walking  with 
an  honest  country  gentleman,  he  very  often  was  ex. 
pressing  his  astonishment  to  see  the  town  so  mightily 
crowded  with  doctors  of  divinity;  upon  which  I  told 
him  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if  he  took  all  those 
gentlemen  he  saw  in  scarfs  to  be  persons  of  that  dig- 
nity; for  that  a  young  divine,  after  his  first  degree 
in  the  university,  usually  comes  hither  only  to  shew 
himself;  and  on  that  occasion,  is  apt  to  think  he  is 
but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  cassock  for  his 
public  appearance,  if  he  hath  not  the  additional 
ornament  of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude  to  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  Doctor  from  his  landlady 
and  the  boy  at  Child's.     Now  since  I  know  that  this 
piece  of  garniture  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
vanity  or  afiectation,  as  it  is  made  use  of  among 
some  of  the  little  spruce  adventurers  of  the  town,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  place  among 
those  extravagances  you  have  justly  exposed  in  seve- 
ral of  your  papers,  being  very  well  assured  that  the 
main  body  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  country  and  the 
universities,  who  are  almost  to  a  man  untainted  with 

*  The  20th  of  October,  1714,  was  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  King  Oeorge  I. 
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it,  would  be  very  well  pleased  to  see  this  venerable 
foppery  well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me  the 
honour  to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  must  own 
m^fself  of  this  order),  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  took 
me  as  a  friend  and  companion  :  and  whether  he  look- 
ed upon  the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  dependance, 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to  leave  my 
wearing  of  it  to  my.  own  discretion ;  and,  not  having 
any  just  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  content  to 
be  without  the  ornament.  The  privileges  of  our  no- 
bility to  keep  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  are  un- 
disputed, though  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
reverend  gentlemen  have  any  relation  to  the  noble 
families  their. scarfs  belong  to:  the  r^ht  generally 
of  creating  all  chaplains,  except  the  domestic  (where 
there  is  one),  being  nothing  more  than  the  perquisite 
of  a  steward's  place,  who,  if  he  happens  to  outlive 
any  considerable  number  of  his  noble  masters,  shall 
probably  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  fifty  chap- 
lains, all  in  their  proper  accoutrements,  of  his  own 
creation ;  though  perhaps  there  hath  been  neither 
grace  nor  prayer  said  in  the  family  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  coronet.  I  am,  &c/ 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'I  wish  you  would  write  a  philosopliical  paper 
about  natural  antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning  the  strengUi  of  imagination.  I  can  give  yon 
a  list,  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  rational  chma  cap, 
of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  legs,  and  a  quart-poC 
that  sings  like  a  nightingale.  There  it  in  my  neig^ 
bourhood  a  very  pretty  prattling  shoulder  of  veal^ 
that  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife.  Then,  as 
for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general  officer  who 
was  never  conquered  but  by  a  smoAered  rabbit; 
and  a  wife  that  domineers  over  her  hosband  H 

XV.  Q 
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help  of  a  breast  of  mutton.  A  story  t!iat  relates  to 
myself  on  this  subject  may*be  thought  not  unenter- 
taming'y  especially  when  I  assure  you  that  it  is  lite- 
rally true.  I  had  long  made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the 
possession  of  whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  man- 
kindy  whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  with  much 
difficulty  without  ^e  assistance  of  a  cat.  You  must 
know  then  that  my  most  dangerous  rival  had  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  this  species,  that  he  infallibly 
swooned  away  at  the  sight  of  that  harmless  crea- 
ture. My  friend  Mrs.  Lucy,  her  maid,  having  a 
greater  respect  for  me  and  my  purse  than  she  had 
for  my  rival,  always  took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a 
cat  under  the  gown  of  her  mistress,  whenever  she 
knew  of  his  coming ;  which  had  such  an  effect,  that 
every  time  he  entered  the  room,  he  looked  more 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax-work* 
than  a  desirable  lover.  In  short,  he  grew  sick  of 
her  company:  which  the  young  lady  tsdcing  notice 
of  (who  no  more  knew  why  than  he  did),  she  sent 
me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  Lincoln's-inn  chapel, 
which  I  joyfully  accepted;  and  have,  amongst  other 
pleasures,  the  satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  her 
for  my  stratagem.  I  am,  &c. 

From  the  Hoop.  ToM  NiMBLE.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  virgins  of  Great  Brrtun  are  very  much 
obliged  to  ^rou  for  putting  them  upon  such  tedious 
drudgeries  in  needle-work  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the  Flood. 
Here  is  a  stir  indeed  with  your  histories  in  embroi- 
dery, your  groves  with  shades  of  silk  and  streams 
of  mohair!     I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  hope 

•  Opposite  the  same  place,  near  Temple-Bar,  there  was,  till 
very  latelj,  an  exhibition  of  wax-work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name. 
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to  kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  the  beiC  nousewife 
ia  Ei^iland  can  Btitdi  out  a  battle ;  and  do  not  fear 
but  to  provide  boys  and  girh  much  faster  than  your 
duciples  can  embroider  them.  I  love  birda  and 
beasts  as  well  as  you,  but  am  content  to  fane;  them 
vhea  they  are  really  made.  What  do  you  think  of 
gilt  leather  for  furniture?  There  is  your  pretty 
bandogs  for  a  chamber*!  and,  what  is  more,  our 
owD  couotry  is  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  work 
of  that  kind  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding 
jour  musty  lesstHis,  I  am  thie  miuute  going  to  Paul's 
cbuich-yard  to  bespeak  a  screen  and  a  set  of  haog- 
mgg;  and  am  resolved  to  encourage  the  manufacUttc 
of  my  country.  Yours,  Cleoka.' 


N'610.     FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1714. 


sic  eoD  tremiBriol  met 
NuUo  cum  atrej^lu  diet, 
Plebe[us  moiiBT  tenet : 
Illi  mon  graria  incobat, 

Iptolaa  mwitiu'  libi. — Siaaci. 
TbDi,  vbra  nj  leeti^  daji,  M  ImI. 
Unheeded,  sUeotlj,  ub  pM. 
Calml;  I  AtU  nuga  uv  brntb. 
In  life  DnlDOwnifocgMDideaA: 
Wfaile  be,  o'ertikeo  onprepar'd, 
Findi  death  an  enl  bi  be  (cai'd. 
Who  diei,  10  otben  too  nnicfa  toowa, 
A  stranger  lo  himieJf  akne. 
1  HAve  often  wondered  tlud  the  Jews  should  OW' 
trice  such  a  worthless  greatness  for  the  Delivcar 
wbom  they  expected,  as  to  dress  tum  up  ia  extcnnl 

*  There  «h  about  thb  lioe  a  celthtaleJ  m 
uj  U  CheUes. 
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pomp  and  pageantry,  and  represent  him  to  their 
imagination  as  making  havoc  amongst  his  creatures, 
and  actuated  with  the  poor  ambition  of  a  Ceesar  or 
an  Alexander  How  much  more  illustrious  doth  he 
appear  in  his  rdpd  character,  when  considered  as  the 
author  of  universal  benevolence  among  men,  as  re- 
fining our  passions,  exalting  our  nature,  giving  us 
vast  ideas  of  immortality,  and  teaching  us  a  con- 
tempt of  that  little  showy  grandeur  wherein  the 
Jews  made  the  glory  of  their  Messiah  to  consist ! 

'  Nothing,*  says  Longinus,  '  can  be  great,  the  con- 
tempt of  which  is  great.'  The  possession  of  wealth 
and  riches  cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to  greatness 
because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  greatness  of  mind  to 
contemn  these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the 
desire  of  them.  I  have  therefore  been  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  greater  men  who  lie  concealed 
among  the  species,  than  those  who  come  but  and 
draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  Virgil  would  never  have  been  heard  of, 
had  not  his  domestic  misfortunes  driven  him  out  of 
his  obscurity,  and  brought  him  to  Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits^  or  angels,  who 
look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as  it  is  highly  probable 
there  are,  both  from  reason  and  revelation,  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us, 
from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  another! 
Were  they  to  give  us  in  their  catalogue  of  such 
worthies  as  are  now  living,  how  different  would  it 
be  from  that  which  any  of  ^our  own  species  would 
draw  up ! 

We  are^^azzled  with  the  splendour  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories ;  they, 
on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosopher  in  the  cottage, 
who  possesses^his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness, 
under  the  pressures^of  what  little  minds^call  poverty 
and  distress.    They  do  not  look  for  [great  men  at 
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the  head  of  armieB,  or  among  the  pomps  of  a  court, 
but  often  find  them  out  in  shades  ana  solitudes,  in 
the  private  walks  and  by-paths  of  life.  The  even- 
ing's walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious  in  their 
Bight  than  the  march  of  a  geueial  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  A  contemplation  on  Ood's 
worira;  a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own  detri- 
meat ;  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 
lears  that  are  shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of 
olhers ;  a  private  desire  or  resentment  broken  and 
subdued ;  in  short,  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humi- 
lity, or  any  other  virtue,  are  such  actions  as  are 
glorious  b  their  sight,  and  denominate  men  great 
and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  are 
often  looked  upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or  with 
iudigaation ;  while  those  who  are  most  obscure 
among  their  own  species  are  regarded  with  love, 
with  ^probation,  and  esteem. 

The  moral  of  the  present  speculation  amounts  to 
(his  L  that  we  should  not  be  led  away  by  the  cen- 
sures and  applauses  of  men,  but  consider  the  figure 
that  every  person  will  make  at  that  time  when 
'  Wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  her  children,'  and  no- 
thing pass  for  great  or  illustrious  which  is  not  an  or- 
nament and  perfection  to  haman  nature. 

The  story  of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian  monardi,  is  a 
memorable  instance  to  our  present  puniose.  The 
oracle,  being  asked  by  Gyges,  who  was  uic  happiest 
man,  replied,  Aglafis.  Gygea,  who  expected  to  have 
beard  himself  named  on  this  occasion,  was  much 
surprised,  and  very  curious  to  know  who  this  Aglaiis 
shonld  be.  After  much  inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be 
an  obscure  countryman,  who  employed  all  his  time 
in  cuttiyating  a  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  about 
bis  house. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  this  story  shall  dost: 
this  day's  speculaUon, 

q3 
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ThuB  Aglaiis  (a  man  unknown  to  men, 
But  the  gods  knew,  and  therefore  lovM  him  then), . 
Thus  liv'd  obflcorely  then  without  a  name^ 
Aglaiis,  now  consigned  t'  eternal  fame. 
For  Oyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  great. 
Presumed  at  wise  Apollo's  Delphic  seat, 
Presom'd  to  ask,  O  thou  the  whole  world's  eye, 
Seest  thou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  I  ? 
The  god,  who  scom'd  to  flatter  man,  reply'd, 
Aglaus  happier  is.     But  Gyges  cry'd. 
In  a  proud  rage,  Who  can  that  Aglaiis  be  ? 
We've  heard  as  yet  of  no  such  king  as  he. 
And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  around. 
No  king  of  such  a  name  was  to  be  found. 
Is  some  old  hero  of  that  name  alive. 
Who  his  high  race  does  from  the  gods  derive? 
Is  it  some  mighty  gen'ral  that  has  done 
Wonders  in  fight,  and  godlike  honours  won  ? 
Is  it  some  man  of  endless  wealth  ?  said  he. 
None,  none  of  these.    Who  can  this  Aglaiis  be  ? 
After  long  search,  and  vain  inquiries  past. 
In  an  obscure  Arcadian  vale  at  last, 
(Th'  Arcadian  life  has  always  shady  been,) 
Near  Sopho's  town,  which  he  but  once  had  seen,. 
This  Aglaiis,  who  monarchs*  envy  drew. 
Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to. 
This  mighty  Aglaiis,  was  lab'iing  found. 
With  hb  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  ground. 

So,  gracious  God,  if  it  may  lawful  be 
•Among  those  foolish  gods  to  mention  thee, 
So  let  me  act,  on  such  a  private  stage. 
The  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age ; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain. 
This  quiet  port  let  my  tost  vessel  gain ; 
Of  heavenly  rest  this  earnest  to  me  lend. 
Let  my  life  sleep,  and  leam  to  love  her  end. 
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I  AH  willing  to  postpone  ever^  thing,  to  do  any  the 
lent  KTrice  for  the  deserving  and  unfortunate. 
Acctttdingly  t  have  caused  the  following  letter  to  be 
inserted  in  my  paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  mv 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  account  wlucn 
die  lady  relates  so  htmdsomely  herself. 
'MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  fiatter  myself  you  will  not  only  pity,  but,  if  pos- 
■ible,  redress  a  misfortune  myself  and  several  others 
ofmysez  lie  under.  I  hope  you  vnll  not  be  offended, 
nor  ttiinlc  I  mean  by  this  to  justify  my  own  imprudent 
conduct,  or  expect  you  should.  No :  I  am  sensible 
how  eeverely,  in  some  of  your  former  papers,  you 
have  reproved  persons  guilty  of  the  like  mismanage- 
ments. 1  was  scarce  sixteen,  and  I  may  say,  with- 
ont  vanity,  handsome,  when  courted  by  a  fiuse  per- 
jured man ;  who,^  upon  promise  of  marriage,  ren- 
dered me  the  most  unhappy  of  women.  After  he 
had  deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were  people 
of  very  good  fashion,  in  less  than  three  months  he 
left  me.  My  parents  would  not  see  nor  hear  from 
ine ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  servant  who  had  lived 
in  our  family,  1  must  certainly  have  perished  for  want 
of  bread.  However  it  pleased  Providence,  in  avery 
short  time  to  alter  my  miserable  condUion.  A  gen- 
tleman saw  me,  liked  me,  and  manied  luc.  TM; 
parttts  were  reconciled;  and  I  might 
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in  the  change  of  my  condition,  as  I  was  before  miser- 
able, but  for  some  things,  that  you  shall  know,  which 
are  injBupportable  to  me;  and  I  am  sure  you  have  so 
much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  let  those  persons 
know,  in  some  of  your  piLpers,  how  much  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  I  have  been  married  near  five  years, 
and  do  not  know  that  in  all  that  time  I  ever  went 
abroad  without  my  husband's  leave  and  approbation. 
I  am  obliged,  through  the  importunities  of  several  of 
mj  relations,  to  go  abroad  oftener  than  9U|t9  py 
temper.  Then  it  is  I  labour  upder  insuppprtfil^te 
agonies.  That  man^  or  rather  monster,  haunts  every 
place  I  go  to.  base  villain  I  by  reason  I  will  not  ad- 
mit his  nauseous  wicked  visits  and  appointments,  he 
strives  all  the  ways  he  can  to  ruin  me.  He  left  me 
destitute  of  friend  or  money,  nor  ever  thought  me 
worth  inquiring  after,  until  he  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  see  me  in  a  front  box  sparkling  with  jewels. 
Then  his  passion  returned.  Then  the  hypocnte  pre- 
tended to  be  a  penitent.  Then  he  practised  all  those 
arts  that  helped  before  to  undo  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and  ab- 
hor hb  odious  passion ;  and  as  he  plainly  perceives 
it,  either  out  of  spite  or  diversion  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  expose  me.  I  never  £ul  seeing  him  in  all 
public  company,  where  he  is  always  most  industri- 
ously spite^l.  He  hath,  in  short,  told  all  his  ac 
quaintance  of  our  unhappy  affair ;  they  tell  theirs ; 
so  that  it  is  no  secret  among  his^c<nnpanions,  which 
are  numerous.  They  to  whom  he  tells  it,  think  they 
have  a  title  to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to  me, 
and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  an  pes- 
tered with  freedoms  that  are  no  ways  agreeable  to 
myself  or  company.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them, 
or  seem  displeased,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper 
the  next  person ;  he  his  next ;  until  I  have  at  last 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.     Nay,  they 
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report  abominable  falsehoods,  under  that  mistaken 
notion,  '*  She  that  will  grant  favours  to  one  man  will 
to  a  hundred/'  I  beg  you  will  let  those  who  are 
guilty  know  how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceeding 
is.  I  am  sure  he  Will  know  himself  the  person  aimed 
at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  others. 
Cursed  is  the  fate  of  unhappy  women  !  that  men  may 
boast  and  glory  in  those  things  that  we  must  think 
of  with  shame  and  horror !  You  have  the  art  of  mak- 
ing such  odious  customs  appear  detestable.  For  my 
sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for  the  sake  of  several  others 
who  dare  not  own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same 
misfortunes,  make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man  to  boast 
of  favours,  or  expose  our  sex,  as  it  is  to  take  the  lie 
or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  not  resent  it. 
Your  constant  reader  and  admirer,       Lesbia. 

'  P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  mis- 
fortune, having  received  fresh  provocation^  last  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  Abbey.' 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a  woman  in  her  circum- 
stances is  as  infamous  in  a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour 
when  the  lie  or  buffet  is  given :  which  truth  I  shall 
beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the  following  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to  forbear  re- 
senting an  affront,  the  resenting  of  which  would  lead 
a  man  into  danger :  it  is  no  less  a  sign  of  cowardice 
to  affront  a  creature  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge 
itself.  Whatever  name  therefore  this  ungenerous 
man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless  lady  he  hath  injured, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  give  him,  in  return  for  it,  the 
appellation  of  coward. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his  dignity  as 
to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputation  with 
either  sex,  because  no  protocation  is  thought  strong 
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enough  to  justify  such  treatment  from  the  powerful 
towards  the  weak.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
poor  Lesbia  is  situated,  she  can  appeal  to  no  man 
whatsoever  to  avenge  an  insult  more  giievous  than 
a  blow.  If  she  could  open  her  mouth,  the  base  man 
knows  that  a  husband,  a  brother,  a  generous  friend, 
would  die  to  see  her  righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  against  an 
enemy,  feels  its  resentments  sink  and  vanish  away 
when  the  object  of  its  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An 
estranged  friend,  fflled  with  jealousy  and  discontent 
towards  a  bosom  iacquaintance,  is  apt  to  overflow 
with  tenderness  and  remorse,  when  a  creature  that 
was  once  dear  to  him  undergoes  any  misfortune. 
What  name  then  shall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  who 
(forgetting  the  favours  he  solicited  with  eagerness, 
and  received  with  rapture)  can  insult  the  misieries 
that  he  himself  caused,  and  make  sport  with  the  pain 
to  which  he  owes  his  greatest  pleasure  ?  There  is 
but  one  being  in  the  creation  whose  province  it  is  to 
practise  upon  the  imbecilities  of  frail  creatures,  and 
triumph  in  the  woes  which  his  own  artifices  brought 
about ;  and  we  well  know  those  who  follow  his  ex- 
ample will  receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the  direction  of 
her  own  wisdom  and  modesty ;  and  her  enemy,  and 
his  mean  accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of  their 
own  hearts ;  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  me- 
morable instance  of  revenue,  taken  by  a  Spanish  lady 
upon  a  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve  to  shew  what 
violent  effects  are  wrought  by  the  most  tender  pas- 
sion, when  soured  into  hatred ;  and  may  deter  the 
young  and  unwary  from  unlawful  loVe.  The  story, 
however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have  heard  affirmed 
for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  had 
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the  misfoituiie'  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  church- 
porch  for  sanctuary.  Leaning  against  the  door,  he 
WBs  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glimmering  light 
in  the  church.  He  had  the  courage  to  advance  to- 
wards the  light;  but  was  terribly  startled  at  the  sight 
of  a  woman  in  white,  who  ascended  from  a  grave  with 
a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand.  The  phantom  marched 
up  to  htm,  and  asked  him  what  he  did  there.  He 
told  her  the  truth  without  reserve,  beheving  that  he 
had  met  with  a  ghost ;  upon  which  she  spoke  to  him 
in  the  following  manner :  *  Stranger,  thou  art  in  my 
power :  I  am  a  murderer  as  thou  art.  Know  then 
that  I  am  a  nun  of  a  noble  family.  A  base  perjured 
man  undid  me,  and  boasted  of  it.  I  soon  had  him 
dispatched ;  but  not  content  with  the  murder,  I  have 
bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his  grave,  and  have 
now  plucked  out  his  false  heart  from  his  body ;  and 
thus  I  use  a  traitor's  heart.'  At  these  words  she  tore 
it  in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 


N'^ei^.  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1714. 


Mnrrannm  hie,  atayos  et  avorom  antiqaasonuitein 
Nomina,  per  regesqae  actum  genus  omne  Latinos* 
Praecipiteoi  scopulo  atque  ingentis  tarbiue  saxi 
Excutit,  effunditque  solo Vieo.  JEn.  xii.  529. 

Mananus,  boasting  of  his  blood,  that  springs 

From  a  long  rojal  race  of  Latian  kings. 

Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 

Crash'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy  stone. — ^Dbydbh. 

It  is  highly  laudahle  to  pay  respect  to  men  who  are 
descended  from  worthy  ancestors,  not  only  out  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  mankind, 
but  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  other** 
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their  example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be  received, 
not  demanded,  by  the  descendants  of  great  men : 
and  they  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  ancestors 
only  put  us  upon  making  comparisons  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  There  is  some  pretence  for  boasting 
of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  or  wealth,  because  the  com- 
munication of  them  may  give  pleasure  or  profit  to 
others ;  but  we  can  have  no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to 
claim,  any  respect,  because  our  fathers  acted  well 
whether  we  would  or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I  have 
mentioned,  in  a  new,  and,  I  think,  not  disagreeable 
light, 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

*  Were  the  genealogy  of  every  family  preserved, 
there  would  probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised 
on  account  of  his  birth.  There  is  scarce  a  beggar 
in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find  himself  lineally 
descended  from  some  great  man ;  nor  any  one  of  the 
highest  title,  who  would  not  discover  several  base  and 
indigent  persons  among  his  ancestors.  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  pedigree  of  men 
appear  together,  under  the  same  characters  they  bore 
when  they  acted  their  respective  parts  among  the 
living.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  gentleman,  full  of  his 
illustrious  family,'  should,  in  tiie  same  manner  as 
Virgil  makes  ^neas  look  over  his  descendants,  see 
the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pass  in  review  be- 
fore his  eyes — with  how  many  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds  and  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  artificers,  princes,  and  beggars,  walk  in  the  pro- 
cession of  five  thousand  years!  How  would  his 
heart  sink  or  flutter  at  the  several  sports  of  fortune, 
in  a  scene  so  diversified  with  rags  and  purple,  han- 
dicraft tools  and  sceptres,  ensigns  of  dignity  and 
emblems  of  disgrace !     And  how  would  his  fears  and 
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tpprehensionsy  liis  transports  and  mortificationSy  suc- 
ceed one  another,  as  the  line  of  his  genealogy  appear* 
ed  bright  or  obscure ! 

^  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  mansion- 
houses,  you  are  sure  to  find  the  fibrst  in  the  catalogue 
a  great  statesman,  or  a  soldier  with  an  honourable 
commission.  The  honest  artificer  that  begot  him, 
and  all  his  frugal  ancestors  before  him,  ara  *orh  o^ 
from  the  top  of  the  register ;  and  you  are  not  left  to 
imagine  that  the  noble  founder  of  the  family  ever  had 
a  father.  Were  we  to  trace  many  boasted  lines  far- 
ther backwards,  we  should  lose  them  in  a  mob  of 
tradesmen,  or  a  crowd  of  rustics,  without  hope  of 
seeing  them  emerge  again :  not  unlike  the  old  Ap- 
pian  way,  which,  a]%er  having  run  many  miles  m 
length,  loses  itself  in  a  bog. 

'  1  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country  gentleman, 
who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  sort  of  family  madness.* 
I  found  him  in  his  study  perusing  an  old  register  of 
his  hnaijy  which  he  had  just  then  discovered  as  it 
was  brandied  out  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  skin 
of  parchment.  Havine  the  honour  to  have  some  of 
his  blood  in  my  veins,  he  permitted  me  to  cast  my 
eye, over  the  boughs  of  this  venerable  plant;  and 
asked  my  advice  in  the  a  eforming  of  some  of  the  su- 
perfiuous  branches.  •• 

^  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our  im- 
mediate forefathers,  whom  we  knew  by  tradition, 
bat  were  soon  stopped  by  an  alderman  of  London, 
who  I  perceived  made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit-a^ 
pat  His  confusion  increased  ^hen  he  found  the 
alderaian's  father  to  be  a  grazier ;  but  he  recovered 
his  fright  upon  seeing  justice  of  the  qaomm  at  the 
end  of  his  titles.  Thugs  went  on  pretty  well  as  we 
threw  our  eyes  occasionally  over  the  tree,  when  on* 
fortonately  he  perceived  a  menh^ait  tsuAm  perdied 
on  a  bou^,  who  was  said  giea^  ^tUMd 
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the  estate :  he  was  jUst  going  to  cut  him  off  if  he  had 
not  seen  gent,  after  the  name  of  his  son ;  who  was 
recorded  to  have  mortgaged  otie  of  the  manors  his 
honest  father  had  purchased.  A  weaver,  who  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  pruned  away  without  mercy ;  as  was  likerwise  a 
yeoman  who  £ed  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart.  Bat 
great  was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  wha  was 
beheaded  for  high-treason :  which  neTertheless  was 
not  a  little  allayed  by  another  of  our  ancestors  who 
was  hanged  for  stealing  sheep.  The  expectations 
of  my  good  cousin  were  wonderfully  raised  by  a 
match  into  the  fiimily  of  a  knight ;  but  unfortunately 
for  us  this  branch  proved  barren:  on  the  other  hand^ 
Margery  the  miUc^maid,  being  twined  round  a  bough, 
It  flourished  out  into  so  many  shoots,  and  bent  with 
so  much  fruit,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  out 
of  countenance.  To  comfort  me  under  this  disgrace, 
he  singled  out  a  branch  ten  times  more  fruitful  than 
the  other,  which  he  told  me  he  valued  more  than  any 
in  the  tree,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  comfort.  This 
enormous  bough  was  a  graft  out  of  a  Welsh  heiress, 
with  so  many  Apis  upon  it  that  it  might  have  made  a 
little  grove  by  itself.  From  the  trunk  of  the  pedi- 
gree, which  was  chiefly  composed  of  labourers  and 
shepherds,  arose  a  huge  sprout  of  farmers :  this  was, 
branched  out  into  yeomen,  and  «nded  in  a  sheriff  of 
the  county,  who  was  kniglited  for  his  good  service 
to  the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  address.  Several  of 
the  names  that  seemed  to  disparage  the  family,  being 
looked  upon  as  mistakes,  were  lopped  off  as  rotten 
Or  withered ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  small  number 
appearing  without  any  titles,  my  cousin,  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  manuscript,  added  esq.  at  the  end 
of  each  of  them. 

*  This  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated, 
was,  within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  large 
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sheet  of  velliim,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall,  where 
it  attracts  the  veneration  of  his  tenants  every  Sunday 
morning,  while  they  wait  until  his  worship  is  ready 
to  go  to  church ;  wondering  that  a  man  who  had  so 
many  Others  before  him  should  not  be  made  a 
knight,  or  at  least  a  justice  of  the  peace/ 
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Studiis  florentem  ignobilij  oti. 

ViRo.  Georg.  iv.  564. 

Affecting  studies  of  less  noisy  praise. — ^Dryden. 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  one  man  to 
engross  the  whole  talk  to  himself.     For  this  reason, 
since  I  keep  three  visiting-days  in  the  week,  I  am 
content  now  and  then  to  let  my  friends  put  in  a  word. 
There  are  several  advantages  hereby  accruing  both 
to  my  readers  said  myself.     As  first,  young  and 
modest  writers  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
print;  again,  the  town  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  va- 
riety ;  and  posterity  will  see  the  humour  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  by  the  help  of  these  lights  into  private  and 
domestic  life.     The  benefits  I  receive  from  thence 
are  such  as  these :  I  ^in  more  time  for  future  spe- 
culations; pick  up  hmts  which  I  improve  for  the 
public  good ;  give  advice ;  redress  grievances ;  and, 
by  leaving  commodious  spaces  between  the  several 
letters  that  I  print,  furnish  out  a  Spectator,  with  lit- 
tle labour  and  great  ostentation. 

'  MR,  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  your  speeidatioii  of 
Friday.    Your  sentiments  are  nobley  un^  " 
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woriced  up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but  strike  upon 
every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to  make  this  re-* 
mark;  that  while  you  write  ^o  pathetically  on  con- 
tentment, and  a  retired  life,  you  soothe  the  passion  of 
melancholy,  and  depress  the  mind  from  actions  truly 
glorious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the  reward  of  virtue ; 
we  therefore  ought  to  be  affected  with  them ;  and 
though  light  minds  are  too  much  puffed  up  with  ex- 
terior pomp,  yet  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  truly 
philosophical  to  admire  the  glowing  ruby,  or  the 
sparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the  fainter  and  less 
permanent  beauties  of  a  rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there 
are  men  of  extraordinary  capacities  who  lie  concealed 
from  the  world,  I  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a  blot 
in  their  character  did  not  I  believe  it  owing  to  the 
meanness  of  their  fortune  rather  than  of  their  spirit. 
Cowley,  who  tells  the  story  of  Aglaiis  with  so  much 
pleasure,  was  no  stranger  to  courts,  nor  insensible 
of  praise. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

was  the  result  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It  was  not 
until  ailer  frequent  disappointments  that  he  termed 
himself  the  melancholy  Cowley ;  and  he  praised  so- 
litude when  he  despaired  of  shining  in  a  court.  The 
soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He,  therefore, 
who  withdraws  himself  from  the  scene  before  he  has 
played  his  part,  ought  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and 
cannot  be  deemed  virtuous,  because  he  refuses  to 
answer  his  end.  I  must  own  I  am  fired  with  an  honest 
ambition  to  imitate  every  illustrious  example.  The 
battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  have  more  than 
once  made  me  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And,  when 
I  have  seen  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated  by  our 
poets,  I  have  secretly  aspired  to  be  one  of  that  dis- 
tmgvished  class.     But  in  vain  I  wish,  in  vain  I  pant 
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withdiedesireof  action.  I  sm  chained  down  in  ob- 
Ecurity,  and  the  only  pleasure  I  can  take  is  in  seeios 
BO  many  brighter  geniuses  join  their  friendly  fights  to 
add  to  thespleadourof  thethrone.  Farewell,  then, 
dear  Spec,  and  believe  tne  to  be  with  great  emula- 
tion, and  no  envy.        Your  professed  admirer. 

Will  Hopeless.* 
'  SIR,  Middle  Temple,  Ocl.  16, 1714. 

'  Though  you  have  formerly  made  eloquence  the 
subject  of  one  or  ipore  of  your  paperB,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  you  ever  considerea  it  as  posseased 
h  a  set  of  people,  who  are  so  far  from  making  Qiitn- 
tHian's  rules  their  practice,  that,  1  dare  say  for  them, 
they  never  heard  of  such  an  author,  and  yet  are  no 
less  masters  of  it  than  Tully  or  Demosthenes  among 
Ibe  ancients,  or  whom  you  please  amongst  the  mo- 
derns. The  persons  I  am  speaking  of  are  our  com- 
mon be^iars  about  this  town ;  and,  that  what  I  say 
is  true,  I  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  a  heart  one 
iepte  softer  than  a  stone.  As  for  my  part,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  more  humanity  than  my  neigh- 
bours, 1  have  oftentimes  gone  from  my  chambera 
with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not 
only  peuoyless,  but  destitute  of  a  farthing,  without 
bestowing  of  it  any  other  way  than  on  these  seeming 
objects  of  pity.  In  short,  1  have  seen  more  eloquence 
in  a  look  from  one  of  these  despicable  creaturei 
thui  In  the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever  saw,  yet  no 
one  is  a  greats  admirer  of  that  sex  than  myself. 
What  I  have  to  desire  of  you  is,  to  lay  down  some 
directions  in  order  to  guard  E^ainst  these  powerful 
orators,  or  else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but 
Imust  myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  pvofoBsion  of 
the  law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  ""niifi^-tions  ne- 
cessary to  that  more  profital  -ing. 
But,  in  whichsoever  of  these  t  i^ 
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I  shall  always  desire  to  be  your  constant  reader,  and 
erer  will  be  your  most  humble  seryant^        J.  B.' 

'SIR, 

*■  Upon  reading  a  Spectator  last  week,  where  Mrs. 
Fanny  Fickle  submitted  the  choice  of  a  lover  for  life 
to  your  decisive  determination,  and  imagining  I 
might  claim  the  favour  of  your  advice  in  an  a&ir 
of  the  like,  but  much  more  difficult  nature,  I  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the  characters  of 
seven  humble  servants,  whom  I  have  equally  en- 
couraged for  some  time.  But  alas !  while  I  was  re- 
flecting on  the  agreeable  subject,  and  contriving  an 
advantageous  description  of  the  dear  person  I  was 
most  inclined  to  favour,  I  happened  to  look  into  my 
glass.  The  sight  of  the  small-pox,  out  of  which  I 
am  just  recovered,  tormented  me  at  once  with  the 
loss  of  my  captivating  arts  and  my  captives.  The 
confusion  I  was  in,  on  this  unhappy,  unseasonable 
discovery*,  is  inexpressible.  Believe  me,  Sir,  I  was 
so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  your  fair  corre- 
spondent's case,  and  so  intent  on  my  own  design, 
that  I  fancied  myself  as  triumphant  in  my  conquests 
as  ever. 

'  Now,  Sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to  amuse 
myself  on  that  pleasing  subject,  I  resolved  to  apply 
myself  to  you,  or  your  casuistical  agent,  for  advice 
in  my  present  circumstances.  I  am  sensible  the 
tmcture  of  my  skin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  fea- 
tures, which  the  malice  of  my  late  illness  has  al- 
tered, are  irrecoverable;  yet  do  not  despair  but 
that  loss,  by  your  assistance^  may  in  some  measure 
be  reparable,  if  you  will  please  to  propose  a  way 
for  the  recovery  of  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

VOne  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  be- 
holden to  me  than  the  rest ;  he,  for  some  private 
reasons,  being  desirous  to  be  a  lover  incognito, 
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always  addressed  me  with  billet-doux,  which  I  was 
flo  careful  of  in  my  sickneBS  that  1  secured  the  key 
of  my  love-magaoae  under  my  head,  and,  hearing 
a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my  chamber,  endangered 
my  life  by  getting  out  of  bed,  to  prevent,  if  it  had 
been  attempted,  the  discovery  of  that  amour. 

'  I  hare  formerly  made  use  of  all  those  artifices 
which  onr  sex  daily  practises  over  yours,  to  draw, 
as  it  were  undeBignedly,  the  eyes  of  a  whole  con- 
gregation to  my  pew ;  I  have  taken  a  pride  in  the 
number  of  admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee  ;  but  am 
now  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could  I  re- 
gain the  attractive  influence  I  once  had|  if  I  had  a 
legion  of  suitors  1  should  never  be  ambitious  of  en- 
tertaining more  than  one.  1  have  almost  contracted 
an  antipathy  to  the  trifling  difcourses  of  impertinent 
lovers ;  though  1  must  needs  own  1  have  thought  it 
veiy  odd  of  late  to  hear  gentlemen,  instead  of  their 
usual  complaisances,  fall  into  disputes  before  me  of 
politics,  or  else  weary  me  with  the  tedious  repeti- 
tioD  of  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be,  and  satisfied 
with  my  recovery  out  of  so  dangerous  a  distemper ; 
this,  though  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  blessing,  yet 
I  cannot  but  dislike,  because  such  advice  from  them 
rather  seems  to  insult  than  comfort  me,  and  reminds 
roe  too  much  of  what  I  was:  which  melancholy- 
cOD«deration  1  canuot  yet,  perfectly  surmount,  but 
hope  your  sentiments  on  this  head  will  make  it  sup- 
portable. 

'  To  shew  you  what  a  value  I  have  for  your  dic- 
tates, these  are  to  certify  the  persons  concerned, 
that  unless  one  of  them  returns  to  hb  colours,  if  I 
nay  so  call  them  now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I 
will  voluntarily  confine  myself  to  a  retirement, 
wliere  1  will  punish  ihem  all  with  nij  needle.  I  will 
be  revenged  on  them  by  deciphert""  ***-"  ^n  a 
carpet,  humbly  begging  admittancf 
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fully  refusing  it.  If  you  disapprove  of  this,  as  sa- 
ypuring  too  much  of  malice,  be  pleased  to  acquaint 
me  witti  a  draught  you  like  better,  and  it  shall  be 
faithfully  performed  by  the  unfortunate 

MoKIMlA.' 
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Si  mihi  turn  ammo  fizum  immotamqne  sederet, 
"Se  cui  me  yincio  vellem  sociare  jagali« 
Postqaam  primus  amoc  deceptam  morte  fefellit ; 
Si  non  pertssum  thalami  tsdaeque  foisset, 
Huic  uni  fonan  potui  succumbere  colps. 

ViRG.  ^n.  IT.  15* 


Were  I  not  resok'd  against  the  yoke 


Of  hapless  marriage;  never  to  be  curs'd 

With  second  love,  so  fatal  "vras  the  first. 

To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  agsdo. — Dry  den. 

The  following  account  hath  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  loye-casuist. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Haying  in  some  former  papers  taken  care  of  the 
two  states  of  virginity  and  marriage,  and  being  will- 
ing that  all  people  should  be  served  in  their  turn, 
I  this  day  drew  out  my  drawer  of  widows,  where  I 
met  with  several  cases,  to  each  whereof  I  have 
returned  satisfactory  answers  by  the  post.  The 
cases  are  as  follow  : 

*  Q.  Whether  Anioret  be  bound  by  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Philander,  made  during  her  husband's 
life? 

'  Q.  Whether  Sempronia,  having  faithfully  given 
a  promise  to  two  several  persons  during  me  last 
sickness  of  her  husband,  is  not  thereby  left  at  liberty 
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to  choose  which  of  them  she  pleases,  or  to  reject 
tHem  both  for  the  sake  of  a  new  lover  ? 

^  Cleora  asks  me,  whether  she  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue single  according  to  a  vow  made  to  her  husband 
at  the  time  of  his  presenting  her  with  a  diamond 
necklace;  she  being  informed  by  a  very  pretty 
young  fellow,  of  a  good  conscience,  that  such  vows 
are  in  their  nature  sinful  ? 

'  Another  inquires,  whether  she  hath  not  the  right 
of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  herself  to  a  gentleman 
Of  great  merit,  who  presses  v^ry  hard ;  her  husband 
being  irrecoverably  gone  in  a  consumption  ? 

'  An  unreasonable  creature  hath  the  confidence 
to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her  to  marry  a  man 
who  is  younger  than  her  eldest  son  ? 

*  A  scrupulous  well-spoken  matron,  who  gives  me 
a  great  many  good  words,  only  doubts,  whether  she 
is  not  oblieed  in  conscience  to  shut  up  her  two  mar- 
riageable daughters,  until  such  time  as  she  hath, 
comfortably  disposed  of  herself? 

*  Sophronia,  who  seems  by  her  phrase  and  spell- 
ing to  be  a  person  of  condition,  sets  forth,  that  where- 
as she  hath  a  great  estate,  and  is  but  a  woman,  she 
desires  to  be  informed,  whether  she  would  not  do 
prudently  to  marry  Camillus,  a  very  idle  tall  young 
fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and  conse- 
qnently  hath  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  manage  her^  V 

Before  I  speak  of  widows,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for ; 
a  widow  -is  always  more  sought  after  than  an  old 
maid  of  the  same  age.  It  is  common  enough  among 
ordinary  people,  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  up  a  shop, 
in  a  place  where  she  is  not  known ;  where  the  large 
thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  given  her  by  her  hus-«. 
band,  quickly  reconimends  her  to  some  wealthy 
neighbour,  who  takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly  widow^ 
that  would  have  overlooked  the  venerable  spinster* 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  set  of  women, 
we  find,  according  to  the  different  characters  or  cir- 
cumstances wherein  they  are  left,  that  widows  may 
be  divided  into  those  who  raise  love  and  those  who 
raise  compassion. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject,  there  are  two 
things  in  which  consists  chiefly  the  glory  of  the  vridow 
— the  love  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  the  care  of 
her  children ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  arising 
out  of  the  former,  such  a  prudent  conduct  as  may  do 
honour  to  both. 

A  widow  possessed  of  all  these  three  qualities 
makes  not  only  a  virtuous  but  a  sublime  character. 

There  is  something  so  great  and  so  generous  in 
this  state  of  life,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  aU  its 
virtues,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
among  our  modem  tragedies  in  the  person  of  An- 
dromache, and  hath  met  with  a  universal  and  de- 
served appl)9iuse,  when  introduced  upon  our  English 
stage  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  most  memorable  widow  in  history  is  Queen 
Artemisia,  who  not  only  erected  the  famous  mauso- 
leum, but  drank  up  the  ashes  of  her  dead  lord; 
thereby  enclosing  them  in  a  nobler  monument  than 
that  which  she  had  built,  though  deservedly  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  wonders  of  architecture. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better  title  to 
a  second  husband  than  any  I  have  read  of,  since  not 
one  dust  of  her  first  was  remaining.  Our  modem 
heroines  might  think  a  husband  a  very  bitter  draught, 
and  would  have  good  reason  to  complain,  if  they 
might  not  accept  of  a  second  partner  until  the^  had 
taken  such  a  troublesome  method  of  losing  the  me- 
mory of  the  first. 

I  shall  add  to  these  illustrious  examples  out  of 
ancient  story,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  delicacy 
of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  state  of  widow- 
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hood,  as  I  find  it  recorded  in  Cowell's  Interpreter*. 
*  At  East  and  West  Enborae,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have 
what  the  law  calls  her  freebench  in  all  his  copyhold 
lands,  dum  sola  et  castafuerit,  that  is,  while  she  lives 
single  and  chaste ;  but  if  she  commit  incontinency 
she  forfeits  her  estate ;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the 
court  riding  backward  upon  a  black  ram,  with  his 
tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the  words  following,  the 
steward  is  bound  by  the  custom  to  readmit  her  to 
her  freebench. 

Here  I  am, 

Riding  npon  a  black  ram, 
like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  mj  erincum  eraneum 
Have  lost  mj  bincum  bancum  ; 
And  for  my  tul's  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame ; 
Therefore  I  pray  yoa,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my 
land  again. 

The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Torre  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little  time  pre* 
sent  you  with  a  register  of  Berkshire  ladies,  and 
other  western  dames,  who  rode  pubHcly  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  I  hope  the  toWn  will  be  entertained 
with  a  cavalcade  of  widows. 

*  No  record  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Co- 
well's  Interpreter  of  1637,  4to. 
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N*615.     WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  3,  1714. 


Qui  Deorani 


Maneribas  sapienter  uti, 
Buramque  callet  pauperiem  pat!, 
Pejusqae  letbo  flagitiom  timet : 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patrili  timidus  perire. — Hor.  4  Od.  ix.  47. 

Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  'twas  giv'n 
Bj  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heav*n : 
Who  in  a  fixt  unalterable  state 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate. 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate  : 
Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear, 
Loath  to  purchase  life  so  dear ; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death. 
And  seal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing  breath. 

Stbpnet. 

It  must  be  owned  tliat  fear  is  a  very  powerful  pas- 
sion, since  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  vir- 
tues to  subdue  it.  It  being  implanted  in  lii  for  our 
preservation  j  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close  to  us 
as  long  as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  pre- 
serve. But  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we  were  under  a  per* 
petual  dread  of  losing  them,  it  is  the  business  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  to  free  us  from  all  unnecessary 
anxieties,  and  direct  our  fe^r  to  its  proper  object. 

If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  this  passion,  and 
the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we  shall  see  bow 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon  slight  occa- 
sions. Some  have  frightened  themselves  into  mad- 
ness, others  have  given  up  their  lives  to  these  appre- 
hensions. The  story  of  a  roan  who  grew  gray  in  the 
space  of  one  night's  anxiety  is  very  famous. 
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0 !  Dcui  qulm  hmgi  a,  qura  ficii  diu  HDem  I 
Atidions  oight  indeed,  ttaatniikcityoaiig  nan  old ! 
These  appreheasioiis,  if  they  proceed  Irom  a  con- 
tdoasnesB  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warnings  of  reason ; 
and  may  excite  our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  remedy. 
When  the  hand  of  the  Ahnighty  is  visibly  lifted 
tgunrt  the  impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
mthsCand  him.  We  have  thia  pasaion  sublimely 
tepreseated  in  the  punishment  of  me  Eg^ptians^  tor- 
nented  with  the  plague  of  darkness,  in  the  apocry- 
phal  book  of  Wisdom,  ascribed  to  Solomon. 

'  For  when  ua  igbteouB  men  thought  to  oppress 
tbe  holy  nation ;  they  being  shut  up  in  their  houses, 
the  prisonerB  of  darkness,  and  fettered  with  the 
boDtU  of  a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the 
eternal  Providence.  For' while  they  supposed  to  lie 
hid  m  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scattered  undera 
dark  veil  of  forgetfiilness,  being  horribly  astonished 
and  troubled  with  strange  apparitions.— For  wicked- 
DCTs,  condemned  by  her  own  witness,  is  very  tuno- 
roDi,  and,  being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always 
foiecasteih  grievous  things.  For  fear  is  nothing  else 
bai  a  betraying  of  the  succours  which  reason  ofier- 
eUt. — For  Uie  whole  world  shined  with  clear  light, 
and  none  were  hindered  in  their  labour.   Over  them 


yet  were  they  unto  themselves  more  grievous  than 
the  darkneHs'.' 

To  fear  so  justly  grounded  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
posed; but  a  man  (who  hath  no  great  guilt  hanging 
upon  his  mind,  who  walks  in  the  plain  path  of  justice 
and  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by  natural  complexion, 
or  confinned  prejudices,  or  neglect  of  serious  reflec- 
tion. Suffers  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  abject  and 
anmaoly  passion)  would  do  well  to  conii' ' 
•■  Wild.  iiii.)MUiin. 
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there  is  nothing  which  deserves  his  fear,  but  th^t 
beneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  his  protector,  bis 
father.  Were  Uiis  one  thought  strongly  fixed  lA  {he 
mind>  what  calamity  would  be  dreadful  f  What  load 
can  infamy  lay  updn  us  when  we  are  sure  of  die  ap- 
probation of  him  who  Will  repay  the  disgrace  of  a 
fnoment  with  the  glory  of  eternky  ?  What  sharpaess 
is  there  in  pam  and  diseases,  wheh  they  only  hasten 
us  on  to  the  pleasures  that  will  never  fade  ?  What 
sting  is  in  death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  life  ? — A  man  who  lives  so  as  not 
to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsistent  wiCh  himself  if  he  de- 
livers himself  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so  nobly 
set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated : 

The  man  lesolv'd  aad  steady  to  his  Crast, 
Itifleiible  to  iU,  add  obstiitately  just. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Their  senseless  cUmoors  and  tamnltuoos  cries ; 
The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  b^eoiles, 
And  &e  stem  brow  and  the  hairsh  voice  defies, 
And  with  saperior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  roa^  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  galf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virttle  of  his  soul  can  move ; 
jE^ot  the  red  arm  of  angir  Jove, 
That  flings  tha  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 
.   Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break. 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd. 
He,  unconcem'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  seouie  amidst  a  falling  worid. 

The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther  illustrated 
if  we  reflect^ 

First,  What  we  fear  may  not  coine  to  pass.  No 
human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately  projected,  but 
some  little  circumstance  intervening  may  spoil  it. 
He  who  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure,  and 
understands  the  thoughts  long  before,  may,  by  ten 
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thousand  accidents^  or  an  immediate  chanp^e  in  the 
mclinations  of  men,  disconcert  the  most  subtle  pro- 
ject, ^d  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  servants. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider,  though  the 
evil  we  imagine  should  come  to  pass,  it  may  be 
much  more  supportable  than  it  appeared  to  be.  As 
there  is  no  prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  cala- 
mities, so  there  is  no  adversity  without  its  benefits. 
Ask  the  great  and  powerful,  if  they  do  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  enyy  and  ambition.  Inquire  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  if  they  have  not  tasted  the  sweets  of 
quiet  ana  contentment.  Even  under  the  pains  of 
body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the  misconstruc- 
tions put  upon  our  laudable  actions;  our  minds, 
when  for  some  time  accustomed  to  these  pressures, 
are  sensible  of  secret  flowings  of  comfort,  the  pre- 
sent reward  of  a  pious  resignation.  The  evils  of 
tlus  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices,  rugged 
and  barren  at  a  distance;  but  at  our  nearer  ap- 
proach we  find  little  fruitful  spots,  and  refreshing 
springs,  mixed  yn&  the  harshness  and  deformities 
of  nature. 

In  the  last  place  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
this  consideration,  that,  as  tl^i^e  thing  feared  may  not 
reach  us,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fear.  Our 
lives  may  not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings,  and 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our  strength^ 
is  often  pleased,  in  his  tender  severity,  to  separate 
the  soul  from  its  body  and  miseries  together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  shall  never 
be  in  danger  of  falling*  down  those  precipices  which 
our  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  those  who 
walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one 
point,  we  may  step  forward  securely ;  wheresis  an 
imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on  either  side  will  in- 
fallibly destroy  us. 

s2 
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N*  616.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1714. 


Qui  bellas  homo  est,  Cotta,  puslllus  homo  est. 

Mart.  Epig.  i  10. 

A  pretty  fellow  is  bot  half  a  man. 

Cicero  hath  observed,  that  a  jest  is  never  uttered 
with  a  better  grace  than  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  serious  countenance.  When  a  pleasant  thought 
plays  in  the  features  before  it  discovers  itself  in  words^ 
it  raises  too  great  an  expectation,  and  loses  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  surprise.  Wit  and  humour  are  no 
less  poorly  recommended  by  a  levity  of  phrase,  and 
that  kind  of  language  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Cant.  Ridicule  is  never  more  strong 
than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gravity.  True  humour 
lies  in  the  thought,  and  arises  from  the  representa- 
tion of  images  in  odd  circumstances  and  uncommon 
lights.  A  pleasant  thought  strikes  us  by  the  force 
of  its  natural  beauty ;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally 
rather  palled  than  heightened  by  that  ridiculous 
phraseology  which  is  so  much  in  fashion  among  the 
pretenders  to  humour  and  pleasantry.  This  tribe  of 
men  are  like  our  mountebanks :  they  make  a  man  a 
wit  by  putting  him  in  a  fantastic  habit 

Our  little  burlesque  authors,  who  are  the  delight 
of  ordinary  readers,  generally  abound  in  these  pert 
phrases,  which  have  m  them  more  vivacity  than  wit. 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  writmg, 
which  gave  me  so  lively  an  idea  of  it,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  begging  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
gentleman  who  shewed  it  to  me.  It  is  written  by  a 
country  wit,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  coronation. 


*  Past  two  o^clock,  and  a 
*  DEAR  JACK,  fnaXf  raomiog. 

*l  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his 
myrmidoQS  about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  The 
whole  magistracy  was  pi'et^  well  disguised  before 
I  gave  them  the  slip.  Our  mend  the  alderman  was 
lialf-seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out.  We  had 
vith  uf(  the  attorney,  ai^d  two  or  three  other  bright 
fellows.    The  doctor  plays  least  in  sight. 

'At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  set  fire  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon.  The  devil  acted  his  part  to  a  mi- 
racle. He  has  made  his  fortune  by  it.  We  equipped 
the  young  dog  with  a  tester  apiece.  Honest  old 
Brown  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and  shewed  his 
loyalty  to  the  time  of  a  hundred  rockets.  The  mob 
drank  the  king's  health,  on  their  marrow  bones,  in 
mother  Day's  double.  Iliey  whipped  ns  half  a  dozen 
hogsheads.  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to  have  been 
demolished  with  the  end  of  a  skyrocket,  that  fell 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose  as  he  was  drinking  the 
king^s  healthy  and  spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  were 
veiT  loyal  *till  about  midnight,  when  they  grew  a 
little  mutinous  for  more  liquor.  They  had  like  to 
have  dumbfounded  the  justice;  and  his  clerk  came 
in  to  his  assistance,  and  took  them  all  down  in  black 
and  white. 

*  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my  seven  senses, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  women,  who  were  guzzling  very 
comfortably.  Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  Eng- 
lish.   Clack  was  the  word. 

'I  forgot  to  tell  thee  that  every  one  of  the  posse 
had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  distich ;  the  senators  sent 
us  down  a  cargo  of  riband  and  metre  for  the  occasion. 

'  Sir  Richard,  to  shew  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  is  at  the  expense  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  ball, 
I  peeped  into  the  knight's  great  hall,  and  saw  a  very 
pretty  bevy  of  spinsters.  My  dear  relict  was  amongst 

s3 
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tliem,  and  ambled  in  a  country  dance  as  notably  as 
the  best  of  them. 

*  May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  lo^e  him  as 
well  as  his  Gcood  people  of  this  his  ancient  borougrht 
Adieu  !•       ^       *^  ^ 
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Torya  Mimalloneis  implerant  comua  botnbUt 

£t  raptuni  vitulo  caput  ablatura  saperbo 

Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Maenas  flexura  corvmbis, 

Evion  ingsminat :  reparabilis  ad8onat£cho  — Per.  Sat.  i.  99. 

Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimallonian  crew 

With  blast3  inspir'd ;  and  Bassaris,  who  slew 

The  scornful  calf,  with  sword  advanced  on  high. 

Made  from  bis  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 

And  Masnas,  when,  with  ivy-bridles  bound* 

She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  Evion  rung  around, 

£vionfrom  woods  and  floods  repeating  Echo's  sound. — ^Dbtden. 

There  are  two  extremities  in  the  style  of  humour, 
one  of  which  consists  in  the  use  of  that  little  pert 
phraseology  which  I  took  notice  of  in  my  last  paper; 
the  other  in  the  affectation  of  strained  and  pompous . 
expressions,  fetched  from  the  learned  languages. 
The  first  savours  too  much  of  the  town ;  the  oSier 
of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illustrates  better  than  example,  I  shall 
here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic  hu- 
mour, which  was  written  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  university  to  his  friena,  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  from  the  same  place,  as  the  lively  epistle  pub- 
lished in  my  last  Spectator : 

« DEAR  CHUM*, 
*  It  is  now  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  great- 

*  A  cant  word  for  a  chamber-companion  and  bedfellow  at 
college. 
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est  ipatt  of  which  I  have  ^ent  round  a  capacious 
bowl  of  china,  filled  wi^  ihe  choicest  products  of 
both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular> 
ti^le^  diametrically  opposite  to  the  m{ice<4>eafer.  The^ 
viss^  of  that  venerable  herald  was,  according  to 
costoniy  most  gloriously  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those  pillars  ofr 
oar  constitution,  began  to  totter ;  and  if  any  one  at 
the  board  could  have  so  far  articulated,  as  to  have 
demanded  intelligibly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the 
whole  assembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended 
und^  the  table. 

'The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemnity  was 
opened  by  the  obstreperous  joy  of  drummers,  who, 
with  their  parchment  thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  tlie 
appearance  of  the  mob  uhder  their  several  classes 
and  denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined  by 
the  melodious  clank*  of  marrowbones .  and  cleavers^ 
whilst  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  the  concert.  A 
pyramid  of  stack-fagots  cheered  the  hearts  of  tlie 
populace  with  the  promise  of  ablaze;  the  guns  had 
no  sooner  uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens  were 
brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and  stars  of  our 
own  making;  and  all  the  High-street  lighted  up 
from  one  end  to  another  with  a  galaxy  of  candles. 
We  collected  a  largess  for  the  multitude,  who  tip- 
pled eleemosynary  until  they  grew  exceeding  vocife- 
rous. There  was  a  pasteboard  pontiff,  with  a  little 
swarthy  demon  at  his  elbow,  who,  by  his  diabolical 
whispers  and  insinuations,  tempted  his  holiness  into 
the  fire,  and  then  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  The 
nsobile  were  very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  and 
gave  the  old  gentleman  several  thumps  upon  his 
triple  head-piece*.  Tom  Tyler's  phiz  is  something 
dams^ed  by  the  fall  of  a  rocket,  which  hath  almost 
spoiled  the  gnomon  of  his  countenance.    The  n^irlh 

•  The  pope's  tiara,  or  triple  mitre. 
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of  the  QommonB  grew  so  very  outrageous,  thfit  it 
found  work  for  our  friend  of  the  quorum,  who,  by 
the  help  of  big  amanuensis,  took  down  all  their 
names  and  their  crimes,  with  a  design  to  produpehis 
manuscript  at  the  next  quarter  sesrions,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter 
the  following  copy  of  verses  translated  from  an 
Italian  poet,  who  was  the  Cleveland  of  his  age,  and 
had  multitudes  of  admirers.  The  subject  is  an  ac- 
ddent  that  happened  under  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo, 
when  a  fire-work,  that  had  been  prepared  upon  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  began  to  play  beibre  its  time, 
being  kindled  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Hie  author 
hath  written  his  poem  in  the  same  kmd  of  style  as 
that  I  have  already  exemplified  in  prose.  Every 
line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  must  be  forced 
to  consider  it  twice  or  thrice,  before  he  will  know 
that  the  Cynic's  tenement  is  a  tub,  and  Bacchus's 
cast-coat  a  hogshead,  &c. 

*  *Twas  night,  and  benTen,  a  Cydops  tH  the  4117, 
An  Argas  now,  did  countless  eyes  display ; 
In  eyery  window  Rome  her  joy  declares* 
All  bright  and  studded  with  terrestrial  stars. 
A  blazing  chain  of  lights  her  roofs  entwines. 
And  round  her  neck  the  mingled  lustre  shijies.! 
The  Cyme's  rolling  tenement  conspires 
With  Bacchus  his  cast-coat  to  feed  the  fires. 

The  pile,  still  big  with  undiscovered  sfapws. 
The  Tuscan  pile,  did  last  its  freight  disclose^ 
Where  the  proud  tops  of  Home's  new  iEtna  rise. 
Whence  giants  sally,  and  invade  the  skies. 

*  The  foIlowin|(  copy  of  veiaes  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
in  Strada's  Prolusiones  Academicae,  &c.  and  an  imitatioa  ori^- 
nally  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Camillo  Quemo,  sumamed  the 
Arch-poet.  His  character  and  his  writings  were  equally  singular; 
he  was  poet  and  buffoon  to  Leo  X.,  and  the  common  butt  of 
that  facetious  pontiff  and  his  courtiers.  See  Strade  ProlnaioMes, 
Oxon.  1745,  p.  244  j  and  Bayle  s  Dictionary,  art  Leo  X. 
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WliOst  now  the  nmltitade  expect  tiie  tune, 
Aod  thdr  fif'd  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  dimb^ 
Atiwiuaiid  iron  mootfas  their  Toiees  try, 
Afldthander  oat  a  dreadfbl  harmony; 
In  treble  notes  the  small  artillery  plays. 
The  deep>moath*d  cannon  bellows  in  the  bass; 
The  lib'ring  pile  now  heaves,  and,  having  given 
Proofs  of  its  travail,  sighs  in  flames  to  heaven. 

lUdonds  envelop'd  heav'n  from  hnman  sight, 
QoeoGh'd  ev'ry  star,  and  pat  oot  ev'ry  light; 
Now  leal  thunder  gmmbles  in  the  skies. 
And  b  dudainfol  mormors  Borne  defies : 
'    Nor  doth  its  answer'd  challeDge  Home  decline  ; 
Bat,  whilst  both  parties  in  full  concert  join. 
While  hear'n  and  earth  in  riral  peals  resooad. 
The  doobtfnl  cracks  the  hearer's  sense  confound ; 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolts  they  hew. 
Or 'else  the  burst  of  cannon  wounds  their  el^; 
Whether  ckmds  rag'd  by  struggling  metals  rent. 
Or itroggUng  clouds  in  Roman  metals  pent: 
Bat,  0  my  Muse,  the  whole  adventure  tell. 
As  ev'ry  accident  in  order  fell. 

Tall  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tower  surround, 
fictitious  trees  with  paper  garlands  crown'd. 
These  know  no  spring,  but  when  their  bodies  spront 
h  fire,  and  shoot  their  gilded  blossoms  out ; 
When  biasing  leaves  appear  above  their  head. 
And  ioto  branching  flames  their  bodies  spread. 
Whilst  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament. 
And  heaVn's  whole  roof  in  one  vast  cleft  is  rent. 
The  three-forked  tongue  amidst  the  rupture  lolls. 

Then  drops,  and  on  Uie  airy  turret  falls. 

The  trees  now  kindle,  and  the  garland  bums. 

And  thousand  thunderbolts  for  one  returns: 

Brigades  of  burning  arches  upward  fly, 

firi^t  spears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  high, 

Flash  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  skv. 

A  seven-fold  shield  of  spheres  doth  heav  n  defend. 

And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  send  ; 

Unwillingly  they  fall,  and  dropping  down, 

Pour  out  their  souls,  their  sulpb  rous  souls,  and  groan. 

With  joy,  great  Sir,  we  view'd  this  pompous  show. 
While  Heav'n  that  sat  spectator  still  till  now. 
Itself  tiim'd  actor,  proud  to  pleasure  you.; 
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And  so  'tis  fit,  when  Leq's  fires  appear. 
That  Heay'n  itself  should  tuin  an  engmeer 
That  Heav'n  itself  sbool^  all  its  wonders  ahevr > 
And  orbs  above  OQuent  with  ofbs  belowt 
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N^qoe  enim  concludere  versum 


Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qub  scrlbat,  atinos 
Sermoni  propiora«  putes  hunc  esse  poetam* 

Hob.  l)Sat.iT.40. 

Tis  not  enough  the  measur'd  feet  to  close; 

Nor  will  you  give  a  poet*s  name  to  those 

Whose  humble  verse,  like  mine,  approaches  proB^* 

•MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  having,  in  your  two  last  Spectators,  given  the 
town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters  in  very  different 
styles,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  you  some 
remarks  upon  the  epistolary  way  of  writing  in  verse. 
This  is  a  species  of  poetry  by  itself:  and  has  not  so 
much  as  been  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  l^oetiy 
that  have  ever  fallen  into  my  hands ;  neither  bas  it 
in  any  age,  or  any  nation,  been  fio  much  cultiyated 
as  the  other  several  kinds  of  poesy*  A  man  of 
genius  may,  if  he  pleases,  write  letters  inverse  upon 
all  manner  of  subjects  that  are  capable  of  being  em- 
bellished with  wit  and  language,  and  may  render 
them  ne<w  and  agreeable  by  ^ving  the  proper  turn 
to  them.  But,  in  speaking  at  present  of  epistolary 
poetry,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  only  sucn 
writings  in  this  kind  as  have  been  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  copied  from  them  \iy 
some  modems.  These  may  be  reduced  iiifo  two 
classes:  in  the  one  I  shall  range  love^etters,  letters 
of  friendship,  and  letters  upon  mournful  oceaaions; 
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bthe otfier  I  shall  place  such  epistles  in  vene  as 
1^  propeily  be  called  familiar,  critical,  and  moral; 
towtech  maybe  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humour* 
(hid  four  te  first,  and  Horace  for  the  laftter,  are  the 
best  origmais  ire  hare  left. 

'  He,  that  is  smfoitioas  of  soooeeding  in  the  Ovidhuf 
way,  should  first  examine  his  heart  well,  and  feel 
irfaether  his  passions  (especia&y  tifose  of  Ae  gender 
kind)  play  easy;  since  it  is  not  his  wit,  bat  Sie  de* 
licacy  and  tenderness  of  his  sentiments,  that  vrSk 
affect  his  readers.  His  rer s^cation  likewise  shonM 
be  80ft,  and  all  Ids  nun^rs  flowing  and  quemlons. 

*  The  qualifications  requisite  fOr  writing  epistles, 
after  the  model  given  us  by  Horace,  are  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  He  that  would  excel  in  this  kind 
must  hare  a  good  fund  of  strong  masculine  sense: 
to  this  there  must  be  joined  a  th<vough  knowledge 
of  mankind,  together  with  an  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness and  the  pierailing  humours  of  the  age.  Onr 
autbor  must  have  his  mind  well-seasoned  with  the 
finest  precepts  of  morality,  and  be  filled  with  nice 
nations  upon  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  human 
life;  he  must  be  a  master  of  refined  raillery,  and 
imderstand  the  delicacies  as  well  as  the  absurdities 
of  coaversatiim*  He  must  have  a  lively  turn  of  wit^ 
with  an  ea$y  and  concise  mann^  of  expression; 
tvexj  tiling  he  saj^  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner.  He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  betrays 
the  air  of  a  recluse,  but  appear  a  man  of  the  world 
throughout.  His  iUustrations,  his  comparisons,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  lus  images,  must  be  drawn  from 
coBuaon  Mfe.  Strokes  of  satire  and  criticism,  as  well 
ns  panegyric,  judiciously  thrown  in  (and  as  it  were 
by-the-bye),  give  a  wonderful  life  and  ornament  to 
compositions  of  this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while 
he  writes  epistles,  though  never  so  famOiar,  still  re- 
member that  he  writes  m  verse,  and  must  for  that 
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reason  haviB  a  more  than  ordihar^  care  not  to  fall 
into  prose,  and  a  vulgar  diction^  excepting  where  the 
nature  and  humour  of  the  thing  do  necessarily  re- 
quire it  In  this  point  Horace  hath  he&a.  thought 
by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes  careless,  as  well  as 
too  negligent  of  his  versification;  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  sensible  himself. 

'  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these  manners  of 
writing  may  be  made  as  entertaining^  in  their  way^ 
as  any  other  species  of  poetry,  if  undertaken  by 
persons  duly  qualified;  and  the  latter  sort  may  be 
managed  so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner  io- 
structive.     I  am,  &c.' 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  lo  the  remarks 
of  my  ingenious  correspondent  J  and,  in  the  first 
place,  take  notice,  that  Subjects  of  thelno^t  sublime 
nature  are  often  treated  in  th^  epistolary  way  with 
advantage,  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Horace  to 
Augustus.  The  poet  surprises  us  with  his  jpomp, 
and  seems  rather  betrayed  into  his  subject  than  to 
have  aimed  at  it  by  design.  He  appears,  like  the 
visit  of  a  king  incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  fami- 
liarity and  grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind,  when 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  into  de- 
scriptions and  sentiments  seemingly  unpremeditated, 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  recol- 
lect himself,  and  fall  back  grace&illy  into  the  natu- 
ral style  of  a  letter. 

1  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem,  just 
published  by  Mr.  Eusden,  on  uie  king's  accession 
to  the  throne;  wherein,  amongst  many  other  noble 
and  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  see 
this  rule  very  happily  observed. 
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N*  619.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER,  12, 1714. 


Eidce  iiDperia,eti>iix»  compaice  flneiUei. 

Vi«Q.  Oeorg.  II.  369. 

Eiert  a  ligoroua  iwij, 

And  lop  the  too  laiaiiuil  bonglu  Bwiiy. 

I  Hate  ofkn  thought  that  if  the  several  letters 
•hicb  are  written  to  me  under  the  character  uf 
Spectator,  and  which  I  haye  not  made  use  of,  were 
publiBhed  in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be  an  unen- 
tetl^ning  collection.  The  variety  of  the  aubjecti, 
stjles,  sentiments,  and  infonoations,  which  aie 
transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very  curioUB,  oi 
verj  idle^  reader,  insensibly  along  through  a  great 
many  pages.  I  know  some  authoia  who  would  pick 
<if  a  secret  history  out  of  such  materials,  and  make 
a  bookBeller  an  alderman  by  the  copy.  I  shall  there- 
fore carefully  preserve  the  original  papers  in  a  room 
>^  ^MTt  for  that  purpose,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
''^  of  serviue  to  posterity ;  but  shall  at  present  con- 
lent  myself  with  owning  the  receipt  of  several  letters, 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  the  authors  whereof  are 
impatient  for  an  answer. 

Clarissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Comhill, 
dniies  to  be  eased  in  some  scruples  relating  to  the 
iluU  of  astrologers. — Referred  to  the  dumb  man  for 
an  answer, 

y  C.  who  proposes  a  love-case,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
the  love-casuist,  is  hereby  desired  to  speak  of  it 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish :  it  being  a  case  of  con- 
wience. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  is  dated  Oizto- 
ber  26,  who  complcuns  of  a  harsh  guardian  and 
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unkind  brother,  can  only  have  my  good  wishes,  un- 
less she  pleases  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  have  forgot,  famous  for  renewing  the  curls  of  de- 
cayed penwigs,  is  referred  to  the  censor  of  small 
wares. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  against  the  profanation 
of  the  sabbath  by  barbers,  shoe-cleaners,  &c.,  had 
better  be  offered  to  the  society  of  reformers* 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  art  of 
fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  uie  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires  me  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  were  denied  a 
place  in  the  university  books.  Answer:  Nonm- 
que  firematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent  who  writes  against 
Masters  gbwns,  and  poke  sleeves,  with  a  word  in 
defence  of  large  scarfs.  Answer:  I  resolve  not  to 
raise  animosities  amongst  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  against  one  of 
her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of  party  warmth. 
Answer :  Is  not  the  lady  she  writes  against  reckon- 
ed handsome? 

I  desire  Tom  Truelove  (who  sends  me  a  sonnet 
upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to  print  it  immedi- 
ately) to  consider  that  it  is  long  since  I  was  in  love. 

I  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  from  my  old 
friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still  inquisitive  whe- 
ther the  King  of  Sweden  be  living  or  dead,  by  wMs- 
pering  him  in  the  ear,  that  I  believe  he  is  alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider,  What  is  that  long 
story  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me? 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  lover,  who  de- 
clares himself  very  penitent,  he  is  recorded  in  m^ 
paper  by  the  name  of  the  faithful  Gastalio. 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure,  which  the  peti- 
tioner styles  *  very  reasonable,'  rejected. 
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The  memorial  of  iPhilandery  which  he  desires  may 
be  dispatehed  out  of  hand,  postponed. 

I  desire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  expression  '  under 
the  8un»'  so  often  in  his  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.,  who  desires  either  to  have  it 
printed  entire,  or  eommitted  to  the  flames;  not  to 
be  printed  entire. 
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HicTir,  hie  est,  tibi  qaem  promitti  siepiufl  audis, 

ViBO.  ^n.  Yi.  791. 
Behold  the  promisM  chief!  ' 

Having  lately  presented  my  reader  with  a  copy  of 
verses  full  of  the  false  sublime,  I  shall  here  commu- 
nicate to  him  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  true : 
though  it  hath  not  been  yet  published,  the  judicious 
reader  will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master  -^  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble  poem  on  the 
prospect  of  peace,  he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at  the  author. 

THE  ROYAL  PROGRESS.     . 

When  Brunswick  first  appeared,  each  honest  heart. 
Intent  on  verse,  disdained  the  rales  of  art; 
For  him  the  songsters,  in  onmeasui'd  odes, 
Debas'd  Alcides,  and  detfaion'd  the  gods ; 
In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 
Or  sent  the  tnrban  from  3ie  saltan's  head. 
One,  in  old  fahles,  and  the  pagan  strain. 
With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o'er  the  main; 
Another  draws  fierce  Lucifer  in  arrna, 
And  fills  the  infernal  region  with  alarms; 
A  tlurd  awakes  some  dnud,  to  foretel 
Each  future  triumph  from  his  dreary  cell* 
Exploded  fancies!  that  in  vain  deceive, 
IVUle  the  mind  naaseates  what  she  can't  befieve. 

t2 
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My  Muse  th'  etpected  hero  shall  panne 
From  clime  ta  clime,  and  keep  him  still  iotiew;. 
His  sUniog  march  describe  in  faithful  lays. 
Content  to  psdnt  bim»nor  presume  to  praise: 
Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  supplies, 
And  from  the  ^eme  nnlaboufd  beauties  rise. 

By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  design'd. 
And  caird  to  guard  the  rights  of  human  kind ; 
With  secret  grief  his  godlike  soul  repines, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyless  lustre  shines. 
While  prayers  and  tears  hb  destin'd  progress  stay, 
And  crowds  of  mourners,  choke  their  sovereign's  way. 
Not  so  he  marched  when  hostile  squadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  fats  generous  blood ; 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain. 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vun. 
His  frontiers  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views, 
**  And  cross  the  level  fields  his  march  pursues. 
Here  pleas'd  the  land  of  freedom  to  survey, 
He  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
O'er  the  thin  soil,  with  silent  joy,  he  spies 
Transplanted  woods  and  borrow  d  verdure  rise  ; 
Where  eVry  meadow,  won  with  toil  and  blood 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  the  raging  flood. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  supplies. 
And  clothes  the  marshes  in  a  rich  disguise. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree. 
And  such  thy  gifts,  celestial  liberty ! 

Through  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain. 
The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbooring  raun. 
Whole  nations  crowd  around  with  joyful  cries. 
And  view  the  hero  with  insatiate  eyes. 

In  Haga's  towers  he  waits  till  eastern  gales 
Propitious  rise  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendships  of  the  neighb'ring  kings ; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  his  extensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interest  of  mankind. 
The  world's  great  patriot.    Calm  thy  anxious  breast ; 
Secure  in  him,  O Europe,  take  thy  rest; 
Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  shall  remain  eonfin'd 
By  rocks  and  streams,  the  mounds  which  Heav'n  deiign'd ; 
The  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  shall  restrain, 
"Nor  shall  thy  hills>  Pyreoe,  rise  in  vaui. 
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Bui  aee,  to  BnUin'i  hh  te  mfm^tm  hbhI, 
And  leave  tiie  sinkiog  Umtn  ndkm'mmg  land. 
The  royal  baik  booiids  o*cr  the  ioatiag  pUa* 
Breaks  thn)ii|^  the  biUotrs,  and  divides  tfe 
O'er  the  vast  deep,  g^eat  nMnaicli»  dart 
A  wafiy  prospect  hounded  by  the  skies: 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  from  ten  **»*— ffi*^ 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  ddier  India's  stores; 
Behold  the  tributes  has^mng  to  tiiy  thnme. 
And  see  the  wide  hofiaon  all  thy  own. 

Still  is  it  thine;  tbo'  now  the  cheetfid  ciew 
Hsil  Albion's  clifi  jost  whiteniBg  to  the  view. 
Before  the  wind  with  swelling  sauIs  they  ride, 
HU  Thames  receives  them  in  his  <^iemng  tide. 
The  monarch  hears  the  Unrad'ring  peals  anmnd. 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  lebonnd  ; 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deaf  ning  tniut 
The  roarii^^  of  the  boane  lesonnding  aaiD. 

As  in  the  flood  he  sails,  from  cidier  ride 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  its  mral  pride  ; 
A  various  scene  &e  wide-spread  landscape  yields. 
O'er  rich  endosores  and  hunmant  fields : 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  floAs  stray  o'er  a  tboaaaad  Inlls. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods,  with  new  defigbt, 
(Shade  above  shade)  now  rises  to  the  sig^: 
HJs  woods  ordain'd  to  virit  everf  shone. 
And  guard  the  island  whidi  they  ^tac'd  beiDse. 

The  son  now  rolling  down  tiie  western  way, 
A  blaae  of  fires,  renews  the  finding  day  ; 
Unnumbei'd  barks  the  reeal  barge  enfioldf 
Bright* ning  the  twilight  inth  its  beamy  gold  ; 
Less  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  fry, 
Bdbre  the  whale  or  kingly  dolplun  fly  ; 
In  one  vast  shout  he  seeks  the  crowded  strand. 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  g^ins  Ae  land. 

Welcome,  g^eat  stranger  1  to  onr  long^  ^Cf  « 
Oh!  king  derir'd,  adopled  Albion  cries. 
For  the^  the  East  broibi'd  out  a  piosp'ions  beeese^ 
Bright  were  the  sons,  and  gently  swell'd  the  seas* 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 
And  factions  wondei^d  that  they  once  woe  fioes ; 
That  joyful  day  they  lost  each  hostile  name. 
The  same  their  aspect,  and  their  voice  the  same. 

t3 
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So  two  Mr  twins,  whose  featares  were  designed 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Shew  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace, 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  face ; 
The  passled  strangers  which  is  which  inquire ; 
Delusion  grateful  to  the  smiling  sire. 

From  that  *  fair  hill,  where  hoary  sages  boast 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  hearenly  host, 
By  the  next  dawn  doUi  great  Augusta  rise. 
Proud  town  !  the  noblest  scene  beneath  the  skies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spii'es  their  lustre  shed. 

And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  ample  bed 

A  floating  forest !  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  strikes  o'er  the  land : 
Britannia's  peen  in  pomp  and  rich  array. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant,  lead  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can'reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  the  plain. 

So  haply  thro'  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze ; 
From  east  to  west  burns  throngb  th'  ethereal  frame. 
And  half  heav'n's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  brought, 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thou^t, 
Resumes  the  delegated  power  he  gave. 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Whom  shall  the  Muse  from  out  the  shining  throng 
Select,  to  heighten  and  adorn  her  song  \ 
Thee,  Halifax.     To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approv'd,  is  Britain  s  wealth  consign'd. 
Her  coin  (while  Nassau  fought)  debas'd  and  rude. 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  tiuth  renew'd. 
An  arduous  work !  again  tby  charge  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee.  ' 

O  !  form'd  in  every  scene  to  awe  and  please. 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  ease : 
Tho'  called  to  shine  aloft,  thou  wilt  not  scorn 
To  smile  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn : 
For  this  thy  name  succeeding  time  shall  praise. 
And  envy  less  tby  garter  than  thy  bays. 

The  Muse,  if  iir'd  with  thy  enliv'ning  beams. 
Perhaps  shall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes  ; 

•  Flamatead'house. ' 
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Record  oar  momurcli  in  a  nobler  ftrain. 

And  sing  the  op'niag  wonders  of  Ms  reign ; 

Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace. 

Her  valiant  consort,  and  Us  blooming  race. 

A  trun  of  kings  their  fraitfnl  love  supplies, 

A  glorious  scene  to  Albion's  ravuh'd  eyes ; 

Who  sees  by  Branswick's  band  ber  aoeptie  swiy'd. 

And  through  hb  line  from  age  to  age  coovey'd. 


N»621.    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  17,  1714. 


Postqoam  se  lomine  poro 


Implevit,  stellasqne  vagas  mirator,  et  astra 

Fixa  polis,  vidit  qoantii  sub  nocte  jaceret 

Ndstra  dies,  risitqae  sni  lodibria —    Lucav.  iz.  11. 

Now  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  fill'd. 
The  son  and  moving  planets  he  beheld  ; 
Then,  looking  down  on  the  son's  feeble  ray, 
Sorrey'd  oar  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day. 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay. — ^Kows. 

The  following  letter  having  in  it  some  observations 
out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  make  it  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  day. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  common  topics  against  the  pride  of  man, 
which  are  laboured  by  florid  and  declamatory  wri- 
ters,  are  taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original,  the 
imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  short  duration 
of  tbose  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boast.  Though 
it  be  true  that  we  can  hav^  nothing  in  us  that  ought 
to  raise  our  vanity,  yet  a  consciousness  of  our  own 
merit  may  be  sometimes  laudable.  The  folly  there- 
fore lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  in 
worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shameful  things;  and  on 
the  other  hand  count  that  disgraceful  which  is  our 
truest  glory. 
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*  Hence  it  is^  that  the  lovers  of  praise  take  iwong 
ineasures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  man  consult 
his  own  hearty  he  would  find  that  if  others  knew  his 
weaknesses  as  well  as  he  himself  doth,  he  coul4  not 
have  the  impudence  to  expect  the  public  esteem. 
Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  reflection  and 
ignorance  of  ourselves.  Knowledge  and  humility 
come  upon  us  together. 

'  The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate  of  our- 
selvesy  is  to  consider  seriously  what  it  is  we  value  or 
despise  in  others.  A  man  who  boasts  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  a  gay  dress,  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the 
mark  of  ridicule.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  aamire 
in  ourselves  what  we  are  so  ready  to  laugh  at  in  other 
men. 

*  Much  less  can  we  with  reason  pride  ourselves 
in  those  things,  which  at  some  time  of  our  life  we 
shall  certainly  despise.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  backward  and  for- 
ward on  the  several  changes  which  we  have  already 
undergone,  and  hereafter  must  try,  we  shall  find  that 
the  greater  degrees  of  our  knowledge  and  wisdom 
serve  only  to  shew  us  our  own  imperfections. 

*  As  we  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  look 
with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  t^es  which  our 
hearts  have  hitherto  been  set  upon.  When  we  ad- 
vance to  manhood,  we  are  held  wise,  in  proportion  to 
our  shame  and  regret  for  the  rashness  and  extrava- 
gance of  youth.  Old  age  fills  us  with  mortifying 
reflections  upon  a  life  mispent  in  the  pursuit  of 
anxious  wealth,  or  uncertain  honour.  Agreeable  to 
this  gradation  of  thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that,  in  a  future  state,  thewifldoiD, 
the  experience,  and  the  maxims  of  old  age,  will  be 
looked  upon  by  a  separate  spirit  in  much  the  same 
light  as  an  ancient  man  now  sees  the  little  foUies 
and  toyings  of  infants.    The  pomps,  the  hoooun?, 


the  polidei,  and  arts,  of  mortal  men,  will  be  thought 
aa  b'iHit^  as  hobby-horses,  mock-battles,  or  any 
other  sports  that  now  employ  all  the  cunning  and 
BlxeQg;th,  and  ambition  of  rational  beings  from  four 
years  old  to  nine  or  ten. 

'  If  die  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings  from 
t\x  meanest  to  the  Most  High  be  not  a  vain  ima^- 
nation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks  down 
upon  a  man  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  rational  nature.  By 
the  same  rule,  if  1  may  indulge  my  fancy  in  this 
puticular,  a  superior  brute  looks  with  a  kind  of 
ptide  on  one  of  an  inferior  species.  If  they  could 
reflect,  we  might  imagine,  from  the  gestures  of  some 
<}f  them,  that  they  think  themselves  the  sorereigns 
of  the  world,  and  that  all  things  were  made  for 
them.  Such  a  thought  would  not  be  more  absurd 
in  bn>te  creatures  than  one  which  men  are  apt  to 
entertain,  namely,  that  all  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
meat  were  created  only  to  please  their  eyes  and 
Bmuse  their  im%inations.  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
feble  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  makes  a  speech  for 
his  hero  the  cock,  which  is  a  pretty  instance  forthis 
pnipose. 

Then  iDiniDg,  Mid  to  Paitlet,  See,  nj  dear, 
HoK  lavish  nntnre  halb  idoin'd  (he  je>r; 
How  the  p>te  piimroie  and  the  nolet  ipring. 
^Dd  binti  ttaaj  theii  Ihniab,  dinu'd  Id  nng  : 
All  IbeH  ara  oun,  and  I  with  pleaime  lee 
Man  fllmttiDg  on  Ewe  [egs,  and  aping  me. 

'  What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  is  this, 
that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves  upon  those  things 

ijnjy  which   superior  beings   tliink   vuluable,    since 
(hat  is  the  only  way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  o) 
aieem  hereafter.' 


rom|^^ 
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Fallenlis  flemita  ▼iise. — Hon.  1  £p.  xviii.  103. 

A  safe  private  qaiet,  which  hetrays 

Itself  to  ease,  and  cheats  away  the  days. — ^Poolbt. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Ik  a  fonner  speculation  you  have  observed,  that 
-true  greatness  doth  not  consist  in  that  pomp  and 
noise  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt  to 
place  it.  You  have  there  taken  notice  that  virtue  in 
I  obscurity  often  appears  more  illustrious  in  the  eye 
of  superior  beings,  than  all  that  passes  for  grandeur 
and  magnificence  among  men. 

*  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  parts  pf  kings,  statesmen,  or 
commanders,  they  appear  to  us  stripped  of  those 
outside  ornaments  that  dazzle  their  contemporaries; 
and  we  regard  their  persons  as  greater  little  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or  vices. 
The  wise  sayings,  generous  sentiments,  or  disiDte- 
rested  conduct  of  a  philosopher  under  mean  circum- 
stances of  Hfe,  set  him  higher  in  our  esteem  than  the 
mighty  potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we  view  them 
both  through  the  long  prospect  of  many  ages.  Were 
the  memoirs  of  an  obscure  man,  who  lived  up  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we  should  find  nothing 
in  such  a  character  which  might  not  set  him  on  a 
level  with  men  of  the  highest  stations.  The  follow- 
ing extract  out  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honest 
country  gentleman  will  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light. 
Your  reader  will,  perhaps,  conceive  a  greater  idea 
of  him  from  these  actions  done  in  secret^  and  with- 
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out  a  mUiess,  than  of  diose  which  have  drawn  upon 
them  dse  admira^ti  of  multitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 

*  In  my  twenty-second  year  I  found  a  violent  afn 
fection  for  my  cousin  Charles's  wife  growing  upon 
me,  wherein  I  was  in  danger  of  succeeding,  if  I  had 
not  upon  that  account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign 
countries. 

'  A  little  after  my  return  into  England,  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  I  refused  the 
offer  of  his  estate,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  t6' 
disiiiherithis  son  Ned. 

*  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest  he  should 
think  faar<yy  of  his  deceased  fadier ;  though  he  con- 
tinues to  speak  ill  of  me  for  this  very  reason. 

*  Prevented  a  scandalous  laws^iit  betwixt  my  ne- 
phew Harry  and  his  mother,  by  allowing  her  under- 
hand, out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  much  money  yearly 
as  the  dispute  was  about. 

*  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine,  who  is 
sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was  my  tutor,  and 
hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

*  Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs. ,  my  friend 

H  — — 's  widow. 

*  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  table,  until 
I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

*  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish  my  gar- 
•lens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  harvest- 
time. 

*  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  D 's 

sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night ;  but  not  to  let 
his  fellow-servants  know  it. 

*  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  Esq.  not  to  take  the  law 
of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a  partridge,  and  to 
give  him  his  gun  again. 

'  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woman 
that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 
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* 

*  Gave  away  my  favourite  dog,  for  biting  a  beggar. 

<  Made  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  a  whig  jus- 
tice of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  upon  explaining 
their  notions  to  one  another. 

*  Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shooting  a  doe  while 
she  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hand. 

*  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath  often  injured 
me  comes  to  make  his  request  to-morrow. 

*  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

*  Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  sold  my  horses  to  re- 
lieve tfce  poor  in  a  scarcity  of  com. 

*  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  a  fifth 
part  of  their  rents. 

*  As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  into  a  tiiought  that 
warmed  my  heart,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  the  better 
for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

*  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to  erect  no 
monument  for  me ;  but  not  to  put  tiiis  in  my  last 
wiU.' 
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Sed  mihi  yd  tellns  optem  prios  iniA  dehitcat ; 
Vel  pater  omnipoteBs  adigat  me  fnlmine  ad  ambras, 
Pallentes  umbnu  Erebi,  noctemque  profondani. 
Ante,  pudor,  qaam  te  violem,  aut  tna  jura  resolvam. 
IHe  meosy  piiroos  qui  me  ribi  jnnzit,  amores 
Abstalit ;  ille  habait  secimi,  senretqae  aepnkro. 

YiRO.  JEn»  iv.  24. 

Bat  first  let  yawning  earth  a  paasage  rend. 
And  let  me  tbro'  the  dark  abyss  descend; 
First  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  hi^ 
BriTe  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemn'd  with  ghests  in  endless  aigjht  to  lie ; 
Before  I  break  die  plighted  faith  I  gave ; 
No :  he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever  have ; 
For  whom  I  lov'd  on  earth,  I  worship  in  the  grave. 

Pryosv. 

I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  the  love-casuist  for  the 
following  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  which  I  shall 
communicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  words. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  may  r^nember  that  I  lately  transmitted  to 
oa  an  account  of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  manors  of 
ast  and  West  Enbome,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and 
elsewhere.  *^  If  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow 
shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  freebench,  in  all  his 
copyhold  lands,  dum  sola  et  casta fuerit ;  that  is,  while 
^e  lives  single  and  chaste ;  but  if  she  commit  incon- 
""  ency,  she  forfeits  her  estate ;  yet  if  she  will  copie 
tto  the  court  riding  backward  upon  a  black  ram, 
'th  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the  words  follow- 
the  steward  is  bound  by  the  custom  to  re-admit 
to  her  freebench. 
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*'  Here  I  am, 
Riding  upon  a  black  ram. 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  crineum  crancum 
Have  lost  my  bincum  bancum ; 
And  for  my  tail's  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame ; 
Therefore  I  pray  yon,  Mr.  Steward,  let  roe  have  my 
land  again. 

*  After  having  infornied  you  that  my  Lord  Coke 
observes,  that  this  is  the  most  frail  and  slippery  tenure 
of  any  in  England,  I  shall  tell  you,  since  the  writing 
of  that  letter,  I  have,  according  to  my  promise,  been 
at  great  pains  in  searching  out  the  records  of  the 
black  ram ;  and  have  at  last  met  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-baron,  held  in  that  behalf,  for  the 
space  of  a  whole  day.  The  record  saith,  that  a  strict 
inquisition  having  been  made  into  the  right  of  the 
tenants  to  their  several  estates,  by  a  crafty  old 
steward,  he  found  that  many  ofthe  lands  of  the  manor 
were,  by  default  of  the  several  widows,  forfeited  to 
the  lord,  and  accordingly  would  have  entered  on  the 
premises :  upon  which  the  good  women  demanded 
the  "  benefit  of  the  ram."  The  stjeward,  after  having 
perused  their  several  pleas,  adjourned  the  court  to 
Barnaby-bright*,  that  they  might  have  day  enough 
before  them. 

*  The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
solemnity:  the  first  who  entered  was  the  widow 
Frontly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in  the  last 
year's  cavalcade.  The  register  observes  that  finding 
It  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing  she  might  have 
farther  occasion  for  it,  ghe  purchased  it  ofthe  steward 

*Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Dainty, 
who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the  parish,  came  next 

.  *  Then .  the  eleventh,  now  the  twenty-second  of  Jone^  beiog 
the  longest  day  in  the  je^r. 
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in  the  procession.  She  at  first  made  some  difficulty 
of  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand ;  and  was  observed,  in 
pronouncing  the  form  of  penance,  to  soften  the  two 
most  emphatical  words  into  dincum  clancvm;  but  the 
steward  took  care  to  make  her  speak  plain  English 
before  he  would  let  her  have  her  land  again. 

'The  diird  widow  that  was  brought  to  this  worldly 
ihame,  being  mounted  upon  a  vicious  ram,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him ;  upon  which  she 
hoped  to  be  excused  from  going  through  the  rest  of 
the  cfiremony ;  but  the  steward  being  well  versed  in 
the  law,  observed  very  wisely  upon  this  occasion,  that 
the  breaking  of  the  rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution 
ofthecrimiaal, 

'  He  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the  widow 
Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had  kept  half  a  score 
young  fellows  off  and  on  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
hut  having  been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  she 
was  introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all  bet  lovers  about 
her. 

'  Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  were 
lei^new  and  fresh,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  her 
v^inosical  p^frey,  made  a  very  decent  figure  in  the 
Eolemni^. 

'  Anouier,  who  had  been  summoned  to  make  her 
appearance,  was  excused  by  the  steward,  as  well 
tnowiag  in  his  heart,  that  the  good  'squire  himself 
had  qualified  her  for  the  ram, 

'  Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object  gainst  tiie 
tadietment,  pleaded  her  belly.  But  it  was  remem- 
bered that  she  made  the  same  excuse  the  year  be- 
fore. Upon  which  the  steward  observed,  that  she 
niightso  contrive  it,  as  never  to-do  the  service  of 
the  manor. 

'  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  insiste 
that  she  had  done  no  more  since  the  death  of  h< 
husband  than  what  she  used  to  do  in  his  lifetime 
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and  withal  desired  Mr.  Steward  to  consider  his  own 
wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to  die  before  her» 

*  The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a  very  cor- 
pulent make,  who  would  have  been  excused  as  not 
finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her ;  upon 
which  the  steward  commuted  her  punishment,  and 
ordered  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox, 

*  The  widow  Maskwell,  a  woman  who  had  long 
lived  with  a  most  unblemished  character,  having 
turned  off  her  old  chamber-maid  in  a  pet,  was  by  that 
revengeful  creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  ram 
nine  times  the  same  day. 

*  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood,  being 
brought  upon  their  trial,  they  shewed  that  they  did 
not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were  dischargea  ac- 
cordingly. 

*  A  pretty  young  creature  who  closed  the  proces- 
sion, came  ambling  in,  with  so  bewitching  an  air, 
that  the  steward  was  observed  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye 
upon  her,  and  married  her  within  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared,  according  ta 
summons,  but  had  nothing  laid  to  her  charge ;  hav- 
ing lived  irreproachably  since  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  her  age,  I  am^  Sir,  &c*' 
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Aadtre,  atqne  U^gam  jubeo  componere,  quiaquis 
Amibitkme  mall,  aot  arg^nti  pallet  amore  ; 
Qnisqou  luxariH — r—  .     Hob.  2  Sat  iii.  77. 

SitstiU,  and  hear,  those  whom  proud  thoughts  do  swell. 
Those  that  look  pale  hj  Ibring  com  too  ¥rell ; 
Whom  luxury  comipts. Cbbbch. 

Makkikd  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tbe  busy  and 
the  idle.  The  busy  world  m^  be  divided  into  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  again  into 
tbe  covetous,  the  ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  The 
idle  part  of  manldnd  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any  one 
of  these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  though  often  misplaced,  and  are  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  attentive  to  such  means  as- 
shall  be  proposed  to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,. 
who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world  nor  the  next,  are 
emphatically  called  by  Doctor  TUlotson  *  fools  at 
large.'  They  propose  to  themselves  no  end,  but  run 
adrift  with  every  wind.  Advice  therefore  would  be 
out  thrown  away  upon  them,^ince  they  would  scarce 
take  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  shall  not  fatigue  any  of 
this  worthless  tribe  with  a  long  harangue ;  but  will 
leave  them  with  this  short  saying  of  Plato,that '  labour 
13  preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to  rust.* 

The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  manldnd  are 
either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
sure. I  shall,  therefore,  compare  the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  ambition,  and  sensual  delight,  with  their  op- 
posite virtues  ;  and  shall  consider  which  of  these 
principles  engages  men  in  a  course  of  the  greatest 
labour,  suffering,  and  Isdduity.     Most  men  in  their 
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cool  reasonings  are  wiUing  to  allow  that  a  course  of 
virtue  will  in  the  end  be  rewarded  the  most  amply ; 
but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and  narrow.  If 
therefore  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  men  struggle 
throue;h  as  many  troubles  to  be  miserable,  as  they  do 
to  be  nappy,  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded 
to  be  good  when  they  find  they  shall  lose  nothing 
by  it.  ♦ 

First,  for  avarice.     The  miser  is  more  industrious 
than  the  saint:  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of 
losing,  and  the  inability  of^njoying  his  wealth,  have 
been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  ages.     Were  his  re- 
pentance upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bargain,  his 
sorrow  for  being  over-reached,  his  hopeof  improying 
a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling  into  want,  directed  to 
their  proper  objects,  they  would  make  so  many  dif- 
ferent Christian  graces  and  virtues.     He  may  apply 
to  himself  a  great  part  of  saint  Paul's  cs^talogue  of 
sufferings.  *  In  journeying  often ;  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  among  false  brethren. 
In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often.' — At  how  much 
less  expense  might  he  *  lay  up  to  himself  treasures 
in  heaven !'     Or,  if  I  may  in  this  place  be  allowed 
to  add  the  saying  of  a  great  philosopher,  he  may 
'  provide  such  possessions  as  fear  neiUier  arms,  nor 
men,  nor  Jove  himself.' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of 
ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we  have  considered 
those  of  avarice,  we  shall  readily  own  that  far  less 
trouble  is  requisite  to  gain  lasting  glory  than  the 
power  and  reputation  of  a  few  years ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  honour  than 
obtain  it.  The  ambitious  man  should  remember 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  complaint,  *  Had  I  served  God 
with  the  same  application  wherewith  I  served  my 
king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age/ 
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The  cardinal  h^re  softens  bis  ambition  by  the  spe- 
cioas  pretence  of  '  serving  his  king ;'  whereas  his 
words,  in  the  proper  construction,  imply,  that,  if  in- 
stead of  being  acted*  by  ambition,  he  had  been  acted* 
by  religion,  he  should  have  now  felt  the  comforts  of 
it,  when  the  whole  world  turned  its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  sensual 
with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see  which  are  heavier 
in  the  balance.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  the  first 
yiew,  that  the  men  of  pleasure  should  be  advised  to 
change  their  course,  because  they  lead  a  painful  life. 
Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active  and  vigilant  in  quest 
of  delight;  under  so  many  disquiets,  and  the  sport 
of  such  various  passions ;  let  them  answer^  as  Uiey 
can,  if  the  pains  they  undergo  do  not  outweigh  their 
enjoyments.  The  infidelities  on  the  one  part  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  and  the  caprices  on  the  other, 
the  debasement  of  reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation^ 
the  disappointments  in  possession,-  the  stings  of  re- 
morse, the  vanities  and  vexations  attending  even  the 
most  refined  delights  that  make  up  this  business  of 
life,  render  it  80  silly  and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man 
is  thought  wise  until  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happj, 
but  in  proportion  as  he  hath  cleared  himself  from  it» 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  made  on  active 
being.  Whether  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or 
vice,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  many  difBculties  to  prove 
his  patience  and  excite  his  industry.  The  same,  if 
not  greater  labour,  is  required  in  the  service  of  vice 
and  folly  as  of  virtue  and  wisdom ;  and  he  hath  thia 
easy  choice  left  him,  whether,  with  the  strength  he  i» 
master  of,  he  will  purchase  happiness  or  repentance* 

*  Actuated. 
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-amores 


De  tenero  meditatar  ungui. — ^Hor.  3  Od.  ti.  23. 
Love,  from  her  tender  years,  her  thoughts  employed. 

The  loye-^casuist  halh  referred  to  me  the  following 
letter  of  queriei^  with  his  answers  to  each  question, 
for  my  approbation,  I  have  accordingly  considered 
the  several  matters  therdn  contained,  and  hereby 
confirm  and  ratify  his  answers,  and  require  the  gen- 
tle querist  to  conform  herself  thereunto. 

'SIR, 
*  I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  November  last,  and 
must  now  begin  to  think  of  settling  myself  in  the 
world ;  and  so  I  would  humbly  beg  your  advice, 
what  I  must  do  with  Mr.  Fondle;  who  makes  his  ad- 
dresses to  me.  He  is  a  very  pretty  man,  and  hath 
the  blankest  eyes  and  whitest  teeth  you  ever  saw. 
Though  he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  he  dresses  like 
a  man  of  quality,  and  nobody  contes  into  a  room 
like  him.  I  know  he  hath  refused  great  offers,  and 
if  he  cannot  marry  me  he  will  never  have  any  body 
else.  But  my  fatner  hath  forbid  him  the  house,  be- 
cause he  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses ;  for  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wits  in  town.  My  eldest  sister,  who 
with  her  good  will  would  call  me  miss  as  long  as  I 
live,  must  be  married  before  me,  they  say.  She 
tells  them  that  Mr.  Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me,  and 
will  spoil  the  child,  as  she  calls  me,  like  a  confident 
thing  as  she  is.  In  short,  I  am  resolved  to  many 
Mr.  Fondle,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her.  But  because  I 
would  do  nothing  that  is  imprudent,  I  beg  of  you  to 
"*"'p  me  your  answers  to  some  questions  I  will  write 
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down,  and  desire  you  to  get  them  printed  in  the  Spec- 
tator^  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  give  such  ad- 
yice  as,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  follow.' 

'  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  calls  me  angel,  is  he  not  in  love  V 

Answer.     No. 

'  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind  husband, 
that  has  promised  me  half  my  portion  in  pin-money, 
and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  six  in  the  bargain  V — 
No. 

*  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a  better  judge  of  his 
merit  than  my  father  and  mother,  who  never  heard 
him  talk  but  at  table  ?'— No. 

*  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choose  for  my- 
self?'—No. 

*  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude  ini  me  to 
refuse  a  lock  of  his  hair  V — No. 

'  Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  creature,  if  I 
did  not  pity  a  man  that  is  always  sighing  for  my 
sake  ?'— No. 

*  Whether  you  would  not  advise  me  to  run  away 
with  the  poor  man  V — No. ' 

'  Whether  you  do  not  think>  that  if  I  will  not  have 
him,  he  will  not  drown  himself?' — No. 

'  What  shall  I  say  to  him  the  ne&t  time  he  asks 
me  if  I  will  marry  him  V — ^No. 

ITie  following  letter  requires  neither  introduction, 
nor  answer. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
you  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  any  thing  but  news ; 
for,  in  a  word,  who  minds  any  thing  else  ?  The 
pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and  learning 
something  new  every  hour  of  life,  is  Uie  noblest  en- 
tertainment of  a  rational  creature.     I  have  a  very 
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good  ear  for  a  secret,  and  am  natarally  of  a  commu- 
nicative temper ;  by  which  means  I  am  capable  of 
doing  you  great  (Services  in  this"  way.  In  order  to 
make  myselfuse^l,  I  am  early  in  the  anti-chamber, 
where  I  thrust  my  head  into  the  thick  of  the  press, 
and  catch  the  news  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  while 
it  IS  warm.  Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  beef-eaters, 
and  take  the  buz  as  it  passes  by  me.  At  other  times 
I  lay  my  ear  close  to  the  wall,  and  suck  in  many  a 
valuable  whisper^  as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from 
corner  to  comer.  When  I  am  weary  with  standing, 
I  repair  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  coffee* houses, 
where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  have  the 
news  as  it  comes  from  court  fresh  and  fresh.  In 
short.  Sir,'  I  spare  no  pains  to  know  how  the  world 
goes.  A  piece  of  news  loses  its  flavour  when  it  hath 
been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I  love,  if  I  may  so  speal^ 
to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree ;  and'to  convey  it  to 
my  friends  before  it  is  faded.  Accordingly  my  ex- 
penses in  coach-hire  make  no  small  article :  which 
you  may  believe,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post 
away  ft^om  coffee-house  to  cofiee^hbuise,  and  forestal 
the  Evenin-post  by  two  hours.  Tliere  is  a  certain 
gentleman,  who  nath  given  me  the  slip  twice  or 
thrice,  and  hath  been  beforehand  with  me  at  Child's. 
But  I  have  played  him  a  trick.  I  have  purchased 
a  pair  of  the  best  coach-horses  I  could  buy  for  money, 
and  now  let  him  outstrip  me  if  he  can.  Once  more, 
Mr.  Spectator,  let  me  advise  you  to  deal  in  news. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance.  But  I  must 
break  off  abruptly^  for  I  have  twenty  letters  to  write. 
Yours,  in  haste,         Thos.  Qirib-NUNC' 
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DuJdqae  aoimos  novitiUe  tenebo. — Otid.McL  1. 1. 
•  With  sweet  Ilovel^f  your  taste  I'U  please. — EusDsir. 

I  HAVE  9eeu  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man,  con- 
sisting of  extemporary  specnlations,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  most  trifling  occurrences  of  life. 
His  usual  method  was  to  write  down  any  sudden 
start  of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon  the 
sight  of  an  odd  gesticulation  in  a  man,  any  whimsi- 
cd  mimicry  of  reason  in  a  beast,  or  whatever  ap- 
peared remarkable  in  any  object  of  the  visible 
creation.  He  was  able  to  moralize  upon  a  snuff-box, 
would  flourish  eloquently  upon  a  tucker  or  a  pair  of 
ruffles,  and  draw  practical  inferences  from  a  full  bot- 
tomed periwig.  This  I  thought  fit  to  mention,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  my  ingenious  correspondent,  who 
bam  introduced  the  following  letter  by  an  image 
which  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ridiculous 
in  so  serious  and  noble  a  speculation. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  When  I  have  seen  young  puss  playing  her  wan- 
ton gambols,  and  with  a  thousand  antic  shapes  ex- 
press her  own  g^ety  at  the  same  time  that  she  moved 
mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath  sat  by  with  a  most 
exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  that  passed,  it 
hath  made  me  reflect  what  should  be  the  occasion  of 
humour^  so  opposite  in  two  creatures,  between  whom 
there  was  no  visible  diflerence  but  that  of  age ;  and 
I  haye  been  able  to  resolve  it  into  nothing  eke  but 
the  force  of  novelty. 

'  In  every  species  of  creatures,  those  who  have 
been  least  time  in  the  world  appear  best  pleased 
with  their  condition :  for,  besides  that  to  a  new 
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coiner,  the  world  hath  a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes 
the  sense  after  a  most  agreeable  manner,  being 
itself,  unattended  with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure ;  but,  as  age 
advances,  every  thing  seems  to  wither,  the  senses 
are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertainments,  and  ex- 
istence turns  flat  and  insipid.  We  may  see  this 
exemplified  in  mankind*  The  child,  let  mm  be  free 
from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of  toys,  is 
diverted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing  disturbs 
the  mirth  of  the  boy  but  a  little  punishment  or  con- 
finement. The  youth  must  have  more  violent  plea- 
sures to  employ  his  time.  The  man  loves  the  hurry 
of  an  active  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
or  ambition.  And,  lastly,  old  age,  having  lost  its 
capacity  for  these  avocations,  becomes  its  own  un- 
supportable  burden.  This  variety  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  the  facul- 
ties ;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the 
longer  we  have  been  in  possession  of  being,  the  less 
sensible  is  the  gust  we  have  of  it ;  and  the  more  it  re- 
quires of  adventitious  amusements  to  relieve  us  from 
the  satiety  and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it. 

*  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so  is  it  of 
a  most  extensive  influence.  Moralists  have  long 
since  observed  it  to  be  the  source  of  admiration, 
which  lessens  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity  with 
objects,  and  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  is  utterly 
extinguished.  But  I  tliink  it  hath  not  been  so  com- 
monly remarked,  that  all  the  other  passions  depend 
considerably  on  the  same  circumstance.  What  is 
it  but  novelty  that  awakens  desire,  enhances  delight, 
kindles  anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  horror  ?  To 
this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  that  love  languishes 
with  fruition,  and  friendship  itself  is  recommended 
by  intervals  of  absence :  hence  monsters,  by  use,  are 
beheld  without  loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting 
beauty  without  rapture.    That  emotion  of  the  spirits, 
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in  which  paeBion  codbisIs,  is  usually  the  effect  of 
iurprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  condnuea,  heightens  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities  of  its  object ;  but 
as  this  emotion  ceases  (and  it  ceases  with  the 
norelty)  things  appear  in  another  light,  and  affect 
ui  evea  less  uian  might  be  expected  from  their  pro- 
per energy,  for  having  moved  us  too  much  before. 

'  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry  hov  far  the  love 
of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  nature,  and 
in  what  respects  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state.  To  me  it  seems  impossible  that  a  reason- 
able creature  should  rest  absolutely  satisfied  in  any 
acquisitions  whatever,  without  endeavouring  farther, 
for,  after  its  highest  improvements,  the  mind  hath 
an  idea  of  an  infinity  of  things  still  behind  worth 
knowing,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefbre  it 
caanot  be  indifferent;  as  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain  a  man  hath  his  prospect  en- 
larged, and,  together  with  that,  the  bounds  of  his 
desires.  Upon  this  account,  I  cannot  think  he  de- 
tracts from  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives 
lliem  to  be  perpetually  employed  in  fresh  searches 
into  nature,  and  to  eternity  a!dvancing  into  the  ia-' 
tfaomless  depths  of  the  divine  perfections.  In  this 
thought  there  is  nothing  but  what  doth  honour  to 
these  glorified  spirits ;  provided  slill  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  th^  desire  of  more  proceeds  not  from  their 
disrelishing  what  they  possess ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  them  measured  by  its 
BOTelty  (which  is  a  thing  merely  foreign  and  acci- 
dental), but  by  its  real  intrinsic  value.  After  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  diousand  years  with  the  works 
of  God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  creation 
fills  them  with  the  same  pleasing  wonder  and  pro- 
found awe  which  Adam  felt  himself  seized  with  ai 
he  first  opened  hia  eyes  upon  this  glorious  scene 
Troth  captivates  with  unborrowed  charms,  and  wh^ 
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ever  hath  once  given  satia&ction  wiUalvaj&doit* 
In  all  which  they  have  manifestly  the  adva^ilage  of 
us,  who  are  so  much  governed  by  siekly  aad  .change- 
able appetites,  that  we  can  with  the  greatest  coldness 
behold  the  stupendous  displays  of  Omnipotence,  and 
be  in  transports  at  the  puny  essays  of  humaa  skill ; 
throw  aside  speculatipns  of  the  subUrneat  jaatiue  and 
vastest  importance  into  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
mind,  to  make  room  for  new  potions  of  no.  conse- 
quence at  all ;  are  even  tired  of  health,,  beoause  not 
enlivened  with  alternate  pain  ;  and  prefer  the  first 
reading  of  an  indifferent  author  to.  the  sooand  or 
third  perusal  of  one  whose  jjgiQiJit  ancl ;  iM^putation 
are  established* 

'  Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many  uaeful  pur* 
poses  in  the  present  state.  It  contributes  not  a  httle 
to  the  advancement  of  learning;  for,. as  Cicero  takes 
notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to.  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philosophical,  disquisitions^  is  not  so  much 
the  greatness  of  olqects  as.  their  novelQr..  Itls  not 
enough  that  there  is  field  and  gafioo  for  the  chase, 
and  that  the  understanding,  is  prompted  with  a  rest- 
less thirst  of  knowledge^  effectually  to  jroqse  the  soul 
sunk  under  a  state  of  sloth  and  indolence;  ii  is  also 
necessary  that  there  be  an  uncommnn  pleasure  an- 
nexed to  the  first  appearance  of  .truth  in  the  mind. 
This  pleasure  being  es^quisite  f^r,  die  time  it  lasts, 
but  transient,  it  hereby  comes  to  pass  that.tha.mind 
grows  into  an  indifference,  to  its  former  DOiiofis,.and 
passes  on  after  new  discoveries.,  in  hope  of  repeating 
the  delight.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  weidth, 
the  pleasure,  of  which  lies  more  in  making  endless 
additions  than  in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that.foUow  this  tern* 
per,  if  not  guarded  against,  particularly  ihia,  that, 
through  .a  too  great  eagerness  of  something  new, 
we  are  many  times  impatient  of  staying  long  enough 
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upon  ft  question  that  requires  some  time  to  resolve 
it;  or,  whieb  is  warse,  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
are  nmsters  of  the  subject  before  we  are  so,  only  to 
beat  the  Hberty  of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent :  m  Mr. 
Locke's  w^rds,**  We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal, 
and  60  jump  to  the  conclusion." 

'  A  farther  advtotage  <Jf  our  inclination  for  novelty, 
as  at  presebt  drcuftistantiated,  is,  that  it  annihilates 
all  the  boasted  distinctions  amdng  maiddnd.     Look 
iH>t  up  wifti  envy  to  those  above  thee !    Sounding 
titles, stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots, 
rich  equipages,  what  are  they  ?    They  dazzle  every 
cme  but  the  possessor;  to  him  that  is  accustomed  > 
to  them  th^y  ^re  cheap  an4  regardless  things ;  they 
supply  him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  * 
satisfactions,  than  the  plain  man  may  have  whose 
small  estate  will  just  enable  him  to  support  the 
charge  of  a  simple  unencumbered  life.     He  enters 
hee&ss  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  1  do  under 
our  poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  fur- 
niture are  lost  on  him;  he  sees  them  not;  as  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a  fabric  in- 
finitely more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Ever- 
lasting lamps  of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for 
any  noti.ce  that  mortals  take  of  them?    Thanks  to 
indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her  children 
originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  'strength  of 
tins  principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  artificial 
distinctions. 

*  To  add  no  more — is  not  this  fondness  for  no- 
velty, which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we 
already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  fixture  state  ? 
Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
only  world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  instaiice  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man 
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is  liable,  to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  His  pleasures, 
and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fast  enough 
to  fill  up  half  hts  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see 
'persons  sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they  are 
called  away  by  something  ihat  is  of  force  to  chain 
down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them  hurry 
from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back 
again  into  the  country,  continually  shifting  postures, 
and  placing  Ufa  in  ail  the  different  lights  they  can 
think  of:  "  Surely,"  say  I  to  myself,  "  life  is  vain, 
and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  prejudiced, 
who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." ' 
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Taotam  inter  densas  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos 

Assidu^  Yenlebat ;  Sbi  hsec  incondita  solus 

Montibas  et  sylvis  studio  jactabat  inani. — ^Vibo.  Eel.  ii.  3. 

He  underneath  the  beaten  shade,  alone. 

Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan. 

Dkyden. 

The  following  account,  which  came  to  my  hands 
some  time  ago,  may  be  no  disagreeable  entertain- 
ment to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  tender  hearts, 
and  nothing  to  do. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'A  friend  of  mine  died  of  a  fever  last  week, 
which  he  caught  by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  even- 
ing amongst  his  reapers.     I  must  inform  you  that 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry  and  gardeDiDg". 
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He  bftd  some  hmnours  which  seemed  ittconsiBteat 
with  that  good  sesBe  he  was  odierwiie  master  of. 
His  uneannesa  in  the  company  of  women  was  very 
remaikable  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  good-bieediag ; 
and  his  aroidii^  one  particular  walk  in  his  garden, 
vhne  be  had  used  to  pais  the  greatest  part  of  his 
lime,  laiud  abundance  of  idle  conjectuies  in  the 
nUage  where  he  lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  pa- 
pen  we  found  ont  the  reaaon,  which  he  never  inti- 
mated to  his  nearest  friends.  He  was,  it  seems,  a 
passifloate  lover  in  his  youth,  of  which  a  large  parcel 
of  letters  he  left  befaind  him  are  a  witness.  I  send 
yon  a  ct^y  of  the  last  be  ever  wrote  upon  that  sub- 
ject, by  which  you  find  that  he  concealed  the  true 
QiuBe  of  Ins  noiatress  under  that  of  Zelinda. 

"A  long  motitfa's  absence  would  be  insupportable 
tome,  if  the  business  I  am  employed  in  were  not  for 
Ca&  service  of  myiZelinda,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
[Jace  her  every  moment  in  my  mind,  1  have  fur- 
nished the  house  exactly  according  to  your  fancy,  or, 
if  TOD  please,  my  own ;  for  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  like  nothing  but  what  you  do.  The  apartment 
iJe^gned  for  your  use  is  so  exact  a  copy  of  that  which 
]fou  live  in,  that  I  oflen  think  myself  in  your  house 
vhen  I  step  into  it,  but  sigb  when  I  find  it  without 
ita  fTOper  inhabitant.  You  will  have  the  most  deli- 
cioos  prospect  from  your  closet  window  that  England 
afords :  I  am  sure  I  should  think  it  so,  if  the  land- 
scape that  shews  such  yariety  did  not  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  me  the  greatness  of  the  space  that 
lies  between  us. 

"llie  gard«i9  are  laid  out  very  beautifully;    I 
Hre  dressed  up  every  hedg«  in  woodbines,  sprinkled 
bowers  and  arbours  in  every  comer,  and  made  a 
little  paradise  round  me:  yet  I  am  still  like  the  6' 
man  in  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a  p 
ner  in  my  happiness.    I  have  directed  one  wal' 
X  3 
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be  made  for  two  persons,  where  I  promise  ten  thou- 
sand satisfactions  to  myself  in  your  conversation. 
I  already  take  my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have 
worn  a  path  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while 
I  soothed  myself  with  the  thought  of  your  walking 
by  my  side.  I  have  held  many  imaginary  discourses 
with  you  in  this  retirement;  and  when  I  have  been 
weary  have  sat  down  with  you  in  the  midst  of  a  row 
of  jasmines.  The  many  expressions  of  joy  and  rap- 
ture I  use  in  these  silent  conversations  have  made 
me  for  some  time  the  talk  of  the  parish ;  but  a  neigh- 
bouring young  fellow,  who  makes  love  to  the  farmer's 
daughter,  haOi  found  me  out,  and  made  my  case 
known  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

"  In  planting  of  the  fruit-trees  I  have  not  forgot 
the  peach  you  are  so  fond  of.  I  have  made  a  walk 
of  elms  along  the  river  side,  and  intend  to  sow  all 
the  place  about  it  with  cowslips,  which  I  hope  you 
will  like  as  well  as  that  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  by 
your  father's  house  in  the  country. 

'^  Oh !  Zelinda,  what  a  scheme  of  delight  have  1 
drawn  up  in  my  imagination !  What  day-dreams  do 
I  indulge  myself  in !  When  will  the  six  weeks  be  at  in 
end,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  promised  happiness ! 

"  How  could  you  break  off  so  abruptly  in  your 
last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  dress  for  the  play? 
If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  would  find  no  more  com- 
pany in  a  crowd  than  I  have  in  my  solitude.  I  am,  &c," 

'  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  is  the  hand 
of  the  deceased,  the  following  piece  of  history : 

"  Mem,  Having  waited  a  whole  week  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to  town,  where  I  found 
the  perfidious  creature  married  to  my  rival.  I  will 
bear  it  as  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
happiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement  which  I  had 
prepared  in  vain  for  a  false  ungrateful  woman." 

'I  am^&c.' 
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LibkiiT  et  hbetor  in  onme  Tolnbilii  >tiid]. 

Hob.  1.1^.  n.  49. 
ItioUi,  and rolla, UKl  wilt farnerrett. 
•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Theke   are    none  of  your    Bpecnlatlons    which 
please  me  more  than  those   upon  infinitude   and 
eternity.     You  have  already  considered  that  part  of 
eteimty  which  is  past,  and  1  wish  you  would  give  us 
your  thoughts  upon  thatvrhich  is  to  come. 

'  Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater  plea- 
sure iram  Uub  view  of  eternity  than  the  former,  since 
we  have  every  one  of  ub  a  concern  in  that  which  is 
to  come :  whereas  a  speculittlon  on  that  which  is  past 
is  rather  curious  than  useful. 

'  Besides,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible  for 
successive  duration  never  to  have  an  ead ;  thoagh, 
as  you  have  justly  observed,  that  eternity  which 
never  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  incomprehensi- 
ble; that  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eternal  duration 
which  may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  duration 
which  hath  been ;  •  or,  if  1  may  use  the  philosophical 
terms,  we  may  af^nrehend  a  potential  though  not  an 
actual  eternity. 

'  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of'  man,  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
that  he  is  a  being  designed  for  it ;  eapecialfy  if  we 
consider  that  he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious here  j  that  he  hath  faculties  improvable  to  all 
eternity ;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  employment 
them,  maybe  happy  or  miserable  throughout  tl 
infinite  duration.     Our  idea  indeed  of  tliis  et^mit; 
not  of  an  adequate  or  fixed  nfiture,  bat  ia  ptrpetua 
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growing  and  enlarging  itself  toward  the  object, 
which  is  too  hig  for  humafi  comprehension.  As  we 
are  now  in  the  beginnings  of  existence,  so  shall  we 
always  appear  to  ourselves  as  if  we  were  for  ever 
entering  upon  it.  After  a  million  or  two  of  centuries, 
some  ccMisiderable  things,  already  past,  may  slip  out 
of  our  memory,  which,  if  it  be  not  strengthened  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  may  possibly  forget  that  ever 
there  weis  a  sun  or  planets ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  race  that  we  shall  men  have  run,  we 
shall  still  imagine  ourselves  just  starting  from  the 
goaly  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  space 
which  we  know  had  a  beginning,  and  what  we  are 
sure  will  never  have  an  end. 

'  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your  management, 
and  question  not  but  you  will  throw  it  into  such 
lights  as  shall  at  once  improve  and  entertain  your 
reader. 

*  I  have,  enclosed,  sent  you  a  translation*  of  the 
speech  of  Cato  on  ibis  occasion,  which  hatli  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  myhands,  and  which,  for  con- 
ciseness, purity,  and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
Cato  solus,  &c. 

Sic,  die  se  habere  rem  necesse  prorsos  est,  ■ 
Ratione  vincis,  do  lubens  manus,  Plato. 
Quid  enim  dedisset,  quae  dedit  frustra  nihil^ 
^temitatis  insitam  cupidinem 
Natura  ?  Quorsum  hsec  dulcis  expectatio ; 
Vitasque  non  explenda  meHoris  sitis  ? 
Quid  vult  sibi  aliud  iste  redeundi  in  nihil 
Horror,  sub  imis  quemque  agens  pnecordiis  ? 
Cur  territ  a  in  se  refugit  anima,  cur  tremit 
Attonita,  quoties,  morte  ne  pereat,  timet  ? 
I^articula  nempe  est  caique  nascenti  indita 

•  This  translation  was  by  Mr.  afterward  Dr.  Bland,  once  schoul- 
niatfter,  then  {iroTost  of  Bton,  add  dean  of  Durham. 
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Divinior ;  qose  corpus  iiicolens  agit; 
Uominiqae  soccinit,  tua  est  etemitas. 
JEtemitas !  O  lubricum  nimis  aspici, 
Miztamqae  dalci  gaudium  formidine ! 

Qas  demigrabitar  alia  hinc  in  corpora? 
Qose  terra  mox  incognita  P  Qais  orbis  novus 
Manet  incoiendas  ?  Quanta  erit  mutatio  ? 
Haec  intoenti  spatja  niihi  qaaqua  patent 
Immensa :  sed  caliginosa  nox  prerait , 
Nee  luce  clar&  vult  videri  singula. 
Figendus  hlc  pes  ;  certa  sunt  haec  hactenas  : 
Si  quod  gubemet  numen  humanum  genus, 
(At,  quod  gubemet,  esse  clamant  omnia) 
Virtnte  non  gaudere  certe  non  potest : 
Nee  esse  non  beata,  qu&  gaudet,  potest. 
Sed  qa&  beata  sede  ?  Quove  in  tempore  ? 
Haec  quanta  quanta  terra,  tota  est  Caesarb. . 
Quid  dubius  nseret  animus  usque  adeo  ?  Brevi 
Hie  nodum  hie  omaem  expediet.    Arma  en  induor. 

[Ensi  manum  admovens. 
In  utcamque  partem  facta ;  qusque  vim  tnferant, 
£t  qus  propnisent !  Dextera  intentat  necem ; 
Vitam  sinistra  :  vulnus  bsec  dabit  manus ; 
Altera  medelam  vulneris :  hie  ad  exitum 
Beducet,  icta  simplici ;  haec  yetant  mori. 
Secnra  ridet  anima  mncroois  minas, 
Ensesque  strictos,  interire  nescia. 
Extinguet  aetas  sidera  diuturnior  : 
^tate  languens  ipse  sol  obscurus 
Emittet  orbi  consenescenti  jubar : 
Natnra  et  ipsa  sentiet  quondam  vices 
JEtatis ;  annis  ipsa  deficiat  gravis : 
At  tibi  juventus,  at  tibi  immortalitas  : 
Tibi  parta  divc^m  est  vita.     Periment  mutois 
Elementa  sese  et  interibunt  ictibus. 
Ta  permanebis  sola  semper  integra, 
Tu  cuncta  remm  quassa,  cuncta  naufraga. 
Jam  portn  in  ipso  tuta,  contemplabere. 
Coropage  rapta,  corrnent  in  se  invicero, 
Orbesqne  fractis  ingerentur  orbibus ; 
Illaesa  tn  sedebis  extra  fragmina. 

ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Cato  alone,  &c. 

It  roast  be  so-^ — ^Plato,  thou  reason'st  well— 
-  Else  wheiwc' this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
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This  longing  after  immortality  ; 

Or  whence  this  secvet  dread,  and  inward  horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  ihrinks  the  «oiil 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being , 
Throuffh  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ? 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  bold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy*   . 

But  when,  or  where  ? Thb  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 

I'm  weaiy  of  conjectures — ^This  must  end  them. 

[^Laying  his  hand  oh  hu  sword. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd ;  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  botn  before  me« 
Thb  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  en<}  ^ 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point* 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Naturjs  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
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Experiar  quid  concedatur^n  iUos, 


Quorum  Flaminj&  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latin&. 

Juv.  Sat  i.  170. 

•— —  Since  none  the  living  dare  implead, 

Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. — Drtden. 

Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are 
none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those  who  are  solicited 
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for  one..  A  plain  answer  ^ith  a  denial  in  it  is  looked 
upon  as  pride^  and  a  eivil  answer  as  a  prmniar 

Nothing  is  more  ridicolons  than  the  pretenaiona 
of  people  upon  these  occasions.  Every  thing  a  man 
hadi  suffered,  whilst  his  enemies  were  in  pbj,  wan 
certainly  brought  about  by  the  malice  •£  the  oppo- 
site party.  A  bad  cause  would  not  hare  been  lost, 
if  such  a  one  had  not  been  uppn  the  bench;  nor  a 
profligate  youth  disinherited,  if  hehadnot  got  druik 
every  night  by  toasting  an  outed  ministry.  I  remain* 
ber  a  tory,  who,  having  been  fined  in  acourt  of  jus- 
tice for  a  pmnk  that  deserved  the  pillory,  denred 
upon  the  mesit  of  it  to  be  made  a  justice  of  peace 
when  his  friends 'came  into  power ;  and  shall  never 
forget  a  whig  criminal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  fixr 
a  rape,  told  his  friends,  *  You  see  what  a  man  soffisrs 
for  sticking  to  his  principles.' 

The  truth  of.  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man  in  a 
party  are  of  a  very  doubtful  natore.  .  When  they 
are  such  as  liave  promoted  a  good  cause,  and  fallen 
upon  a  man  und^ervedly,  they  have  a  rig^t  to  be 
beard  and  recompensed  beyond  any  other  preten- 
sions. But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indis- 
cretion, and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as  have 
rather  ruined  than  promoted  the  interest  they  aim 
at,  which,  hath  always  been  the  case  of  many  g^reat 
sufferers^  tBey  only  serve  to  reccmimend  them  to  the 
children  of  violence  or  folly. 

1  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  presented  by 
several  cavaliers  upon  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  which  may  serve  as  so  many  instances  to  our 
present  purpose. 

Among  several  persons  and  pretensions  recorded 
by  my  author,  he  mentions  one  of  a  very  great  es- 
tate, who,  for  having  roasted  an  ox  whole,  and  dis- 
tributed a  hogshead  upon  Kihg  Charles's  birth-day, 
desired  to  be  provided  for  as  his  majesty  in  his  great 
wisdom  ^faall  think  fit. 
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>  •  •  '  *  ■  " 

Another  put  in  to  be  Prince  Henry's  governor, 
for  having  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  the  worst  of 
times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  commission,  for 
kaving  cursed  Oliver  Cromwell^  the  day  before  his 
death,  on  a  public  bowling-green. 

But  the  most  whimsicd  petition  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  B.  B.  Esq.  who  desired  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  having  cuckolded  Sir  T.  W.  a  noto- 
rious roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who,  having 
let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles  the  First  until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  desired  in  consideration  thereof  to  be 
made  a  privy-counsellor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth  that  the 
memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a  let- 
ter from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord,  wherein,  as 
it  afterward  appeared,  measures  were  concerted  for 
the  restoration,  and  without  which  he  verily  believes 
that  happy  revolution  had  never  been  effected;  who 
thereupon  humbly  prays  to  be  made  post-master- 
general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  seems  to  write  witfi  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the  words  *  gallantry' 
and  *  gentleman-like'  very  often  in  his  petition,  begs 
that  (in  consideration  of  his  having  wonAis  hat  for 
ten  years  past  in  the  loyal  cavalier-cock,  to  his  great 
danger  and  delariment)  he  may  be  made  a  captain  of 
die  guards. 

I  shaH  dose  my  account  of  this  collection  of 
memorials  with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at  length, 
which  I  recommend  to  my  reader  as  a  very  valuable 
piece. 

'  The  petition  of  E.  H.  Esq. 
**  Humbly  sheweth, 

**  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's  uncle 
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colonel  W.  H.  lost  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand 
at  Edgehill  fight 

'  That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
aess  of  his  fortune  (he  being  a  younger  brother), 
always  kept  hospitality,  and  drank  confusion  to  the 
roundheads  in  half  a  score  bumpers  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  as  several  honest  gentlemen  (whose 
names  are  underwritten)  are  ready  to  testify. 

^  That  your  petitioner  is  rema^Lable  in  his  coun- 
try, for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  cursed 
sequestrator,  and  three  members  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  with  brawn  and  minced  {»e8  upon  New- 
year's  day, 

*  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hath  been  Bre 
times  imprisoned  in  five  several  county-jails,  for 
having  been  a  ringleader  in  five  different  riots  into 
which  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause  hurried  him,  when 
men  of  greater  estates  had  not  the  courage  to  rise. 

'  That  he  the  ssdd  £.  H.  hath  had  six  duels  and 
four-and-twenty  boxing  matches  in  defence  of  his 
ms^ty's  title ;  and  that  he  received  such  a  blow 
upon  tne  head  at  a  bonfire  in  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
as  he  hath  been  never  the  better,  for  from  that  day 
to  this. 

*  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far  from  im- 
proving his^  fortune,  in  the  late  damnable  times,  that 
he  verily  believes,  and  hath  good  reason  to  imagine, 
that  if  he  had  been  master  of  an  estate  he  had  infal- 
libly been  plundered  and  sequestered. 

'  Your  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his  said  me- 
rits and  sufferings,  humbly  requests  that  he  may 
have  the  place  of  receiver  of  the  taxes,  collector  of 
the  customs,  clerk  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenant,  or 
V7hatsoever  else  he  shall  be  thought  qualified  for. 
And  your  petkioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c/ 
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Favete  Unguis *    Hob.  3  Od.  i.  ?. 

With  route  attention  wait. 

Ha  VI N6  no  spare  time  to  write  any  thing  of  my  own, 
or  to  correct  whatis  3ent  me  by  others,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  the  fbUowing  letters : 

<SIR,  Oxford,  Nov.  22. 

*  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me,  as  to  suspend 
that  satisfaction  which  the  learned  world  must  re- 
ceive in  reading  one  of  your  speculations,  by  pub- 
lishing this  endeavour,  you  "mil  very  much  oblige 
and  improve  one,  who  has  the  boldness  to  hope  that 
he  may  be  admitted  into  the  numbier  of  your  cor- 
respondents. 

'  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good  sense 
and  good-nature  profess  a  dislike  to  miisic,  when 
at  the  same  time  diey  do'nbt  Scruple  to  own  that  it 
has  the  most  agreeable  and  improving  influenced 
over  their  minds ;  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy  con- 
tradiction, that  those  persons  should  have  an  indif'^ 
ference  for  an  art  which  raises  in  them  such  a  variety 
of  sublime  pleasures. 

*  Howevisrj  though  some  few,  by  their  own  or  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  of  others;  may  be  led  into  a 
distaste  of  those  musical  societies  which  are  erected 
merely  for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  reason  for  disaf- 
fection to  that  solemn  kind  of  melody  which  consbls^ 
of  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 

*  You  have^  I  presume,  already  prevented  me  in 
an  argument  upon  this  occasion,  which  some  divines 
have  successfully  advanced  upon  a  much  greater, 
that  musical  sacrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a 
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place  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  most  different 
natioos,  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of  the  profane, 
the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  sacred  world,  did  a» 
unanimously  a^ee  in  this  as  they  disagreed  in  aU 
other  parts  of  their  economy*  * 

'  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  music  which  is  in 
use  in  foreign  churches  is  the  most  excellent,  as  it 
most  affects  our  senses.  But  I  am  swayed  by  my- 
judgment  to  the  modesty  which  is  observed  in  the 
musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Methinks  there  is 
something  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of  a  voluntary 
before  the  first  lesson ;  by  this  we  are  supposed  to 
be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those  divine  truths 
which  we  are  diortly  to  receive.  We  are  then  to 
cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off  our  hearts,  all  tu« 
molts  within  are  then  becalmed,  and  there  should  be 
DoOung  near  the  soul  but  peace  and  tranquillity. 
So  that  in  this  short  office  of  praise  the  man  is  raised 
above  himself,  and  is  almost  lost  already  amidst  the 
joys  of  futurity. 

'I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  frequently 
commend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  particular, 
that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easy  and  regular  methods 
that,  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety.  Whjenthe 
spirits  begin  to  languish  (as  they  too  often  do  with  a 
constant  series  of  petitions)  she  takes  care  to  allow 
them  a  pious  respite,  and  relieves  them  with  the  rap- 
tures of  an  anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  sub- 
limest  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  moving  strains  of 
music,  can  never  fall  of  humbling  or  exalting  the 
soul  to  any  pitch  of  devotion.  Who  can  hear  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  described  in  the  most 
expressive  melody  without  being  awed  into  a  vene- 
ration? Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  endearing 
attributes  of  a  merciful  father,  and  not  be  softened 
into  love  towards  him  ? 
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As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passiond,  the 
casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul^  is  the  natu- 
ral privilege  of  musio  in  general,  so  more  particu- 
larly of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the  altar. 
Those  impressions  which  it  leaves  upon  the  spirits 
are  more  deep  and  lasting,  a&the  grounds  from  which 
it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  more  upon  rea- 
son. It  diffuses  a  calmness  all  around  us,  it  makes 
us  drop  all  those  vain  or  immodest  thoughts  which 
would  be  an  hindrance  to  us  in  the  performanee  of 
tliat  great  duty  of  thanksgiving,*  wluch^  as  we  are 
informed  by  our  Almighty  Benefactor,  is-  the  most 
acceptable  return  which  can  be  made  for  those  infi* 
nite  stores  of  blessings  which  he  daily  9ondescencfs 
to  pour  down  upon*  his  creatures.  ^When  we  make 
use  of  this  pathetical  method  of  ad^essing  ourselves 
to  him,  we  can  scarce  contain  from  raptures !  The 
heart  is  warmed  with  a  sublimity  of  goodness !  We 
are  all  piety  and  all  love ! 

*  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and  wonder  to 
behold  unthinking  man  prostrating*  his  soul  to- bis 
dread  Sovereign  in  such  warmth  of  piety  as  tbey 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of! 

'  I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  passage  taken 
out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^ 
where  those  harmonious  beings  are  thus  nobly  de- 
jBoribed  i 

'  Then  crown'd  again,  their  eoiden  harps  tbey  took» 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that,  glitt  ring  by  their  side. 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
<       Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
The  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high*: 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  bat  well  could  jbia> 
Melodious  part — such  concord  is  in  heaven!' 

^  ^  A  proclamation  issued  the  day  before  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished for  a  thanksgiving  for  King*  George's  accession,  to  be  ob- 
served January  SOtn. 
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'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  town  cannot  be  unacquainted  that  in  divers 
parts  of  it  there  are  vociferous  sets  of  men  who  are 
called  rattling  clubs ;  but  what  shocks  me  most  is, 
they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the  church,  and 
institute  these  societies  there,  as  a  clan  of  them  have 
in  late  times  done,  to  such  .a  degree  of  insolence  as 
has  given  the  partition  where  they  reside,  in  a  church 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the  denomination  of  the 
rattling  pew.  Theide  gay  fellows,  from  humble  lay 
professions,  set  up  for  critics,  without  any  tincture  of 
letters  or  reading,  and  have  the  vanity  to  thii^i:  they 
can  lay  hold  of  something  from  the  parson  which 
may  be  formed  into  ridicule. 

'It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  gentlemen,  who 
every  Sunday  have  the  hai^d  province  of  instructing 
these  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no  present  dis^ 
position  to  take,  have  a  fixed  character  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the  weak  efforts 
of  this  contemptible  part  of  their  audiences.     Whe- 
ther the  pulpit  is  taken  by  these  gentlemen,  or  any 
strangers  their  friends,  the  way  of  the  club  is  this : 
if  any  sentiments  are  delivered  too  sublime  for  their 
conception ;  if  any  uncommon  topic  is  entered  .on,  or 
one  in  use  new  modified  with  the  finest  judgment  and 
dexterity;    or  any  controv^1;ed  point  be  never  so 
elegantly  handled ;  in  short,  whatever  surpasses  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  theology,  or  is  not  suited  to 
their  taste,  they  are  all  immediately  upon  the  watch, 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  each  other  with  as  much 
warmth  as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  waiting  like  them  for  a  hit :  if  one  touches,  all 
take  fire,  and  theu:  noddles  instantly  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  pew :  then,  as  by  beat  of  drum,  with 
exact,  .discipline,  they  rear  up  into  a  fuD  length  of 
stature,  and,  with  odd  looks  and  gesticulations,  con- 
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fer  together  in  so  loud  and  clamorous,  a  manner^ 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  discourse,  and  during 
the  after-psalm,  as  is  not  to  be  silenced  bat  by  the 
bells.  Nor  does  this  suffice  them,  without  aiming 
to  propagate  their  noise  through  all  the  church,  by 
signak  given  to  the  adjoining  seats,  where  others 
designed  for  this  fraternity  are  sometimes  placed 
upon  trial  to  receive  them. 

*  The  folly  as  well  as  rudeness  of  this  practice  is  m 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  this,  that  all  that  fol- 
lows in  the  sermon  is  lost ;  for,  whenever  our  sparics 
take  alarm,  they  blaze  eut  and  grow  so  tumultuous 
that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it  being  impossi- 
ble for  themselves  or  any  near  them  to  give  an  account 
thereof.  If  any  thing  really  novel  is  advanced,  how 
averse  iBoever  it  may  be  to  their  way  of  thinking,  to 
say  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  less  levity  than  Aese 
would  be  led  by  a  natural  curiosity  to  hear  the  whole. 

*  Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  transacted,  i& 
for  less  pardonable  than  whining  at  a  conventicle ; 
the  last  has  at  least  a  semblance  of  grace,  and  where 
the  affectation  is  unseen  may  possibly  imprint  whole- 
some lessons  on  the  sincere ;  but  the  first  has  no  ex- 
cuse, breaking  through  all  the  rules  of  order  and  de- 
cency, and  manifesting  a  remissness  of  mind  in  those 
important  matters  which  require  the  strictest  com- 
posure and  steadiness  of  thought :  a  proof  of  the 
greatest  folly  in  the  world. 

*  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  veneration  due  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing  the 
minister,  or  the  respect  that  so  great  an  assembly  as 
a  whole  parish  may  justly  claim.  I  shall  only  tell 
them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to  reclaim  a  pro- 
fligate son,  bid  him  have' some  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  his  'family,  so  they  as  gentlemen  (for  we  citizens 
assume  to  be  such  one  day  in  a  week)  are  bound  for 
the  future  to  repent  of,  and  abstain  from,  the  gross- 
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abases  here  mentioned,  wheFeof  they  have  been 
^ilty  in  contempt  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary 
to  the  taws  in-  this  case  made  and  provided. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

R.  M/ 
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Simplex  mandltirs— >^— — 'Hob.  1 04.  v.  5« 
Elegant  by  gieanliness 

I  HAD  occasion  to  go  a  few  mfles  out  of  town,  some 

days  since,  in  a  stage-coach,  where  I  had  for  my 

fellow  travellers  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty  young 

qaaker  woman.     Having  no  incHnation  to  talk  much 

at  that  time,  I  placed  myself  backward,  with  a  design 

to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  speculation  out  of  my  two 

companions.-     Their  different  figures  were  sufficient 

of  themselvea  to  draw  my  attention.    The  gentleman 

was  dressed  in  a  suit,  the  ground  whereof  had  been 

black,  as  I  p^ceived  from  some  few  spaces  that  had 

escaped  the  powder,  which  was  incorporated  with  the 

greatest  part  of  his  coat ;  his  periwig,  which  cost  no 

small  sum,  was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast  over 

his  shoulders,  that  it  seemed  not  to  have  been  combed 

since  the  year  1712  ;  his  linen,  which  was  not  much 

concealed,  was-  daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the 

ehin  to  the  lowest  button ;  and  the  diamond  upon 

his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the  water)  put  me 

in  mind  how  it  sparkled  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the 

luine  where  it  was  first  discovered.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the  elegance 

of  cleanliness.    Not  a  speck  was  to  be  found  '~* — 

her.     A  clear,  clean,  oval  face,  just  edged  abc 

little  thin  plaits  of  the  .purest  cambric,  receiv 
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A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  morning  had  the 
misfortune,  as  he  took  up  a  crystal  cup,  mich  was 
consecrated  to  the  prophet^  f  let  it  &11  upon  the 
ground,  ajid  dash  it  m  pieces.  His  son  coming  m 
some  ^me  after*  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  bless 
him,  as  his  manner  was  every  morning;  but  the 
youth  going  out  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and 
broke  his  arm.  A«  the  old  man  wondered  at  these 
events,  a  caravan  passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca; 
the  dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  blessing ;  but  as 
he  stroked  one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a 
kick  from  the  beast  that  sorely  bruised  him.  His 
sorrow  and  amazement  increased  upon  him  untU  he 
recollected  that,  through  hurry  and  inadvertency,  he 
had  that  morning  come  abroad  without  washing  his 
hands. 
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•Explebo  numerum,  leddarque  teoebris. 

Vino.  ^n.  vi.  545. 
the  number  ril  complete. 


Then  to  obscurity  well  pleas'd  retreat. 

The  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  sometimes  into  very 
whimsical  fancies.  *  This  noble  principle,'  says  a 
French  author,  *  loves  to  amuse  itself  on  the  most 
trifling  occa»ons.  You  may  see  a  profound  philo- 
sopher,' says  he,  ^  walk  for  an  hour  together  in  his 
chamber,  and  industriously  treading,  at  every  step, 
upon  every  other  boaid  in  the  flooring.'  Every  read- 
er will  recollect  several  instances  of  this  nature  with- 
out my  assistance.  I  think  it  was  Gregorio  Led, 
who  had  published  as  many  books  as  he  was  y^TS 
old  ;*  which  was  a  rule  he  nad  laid  down  and  punc- 

*  ThU<voIiiiii]&oiis  writer  boasted  that  he  had  been  theaotfatf 
of  a  book  and  the  father  of  a  child  for  twenty  yeai;!  anoeessrfely* 
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tiially  observed  to  the  year  of  hift  death. — ^^It  was, 
perhaps,  a  thought  of  the  like  nature  which  deler* 
mined  Homer  himself  to  divide  each  of  his  poems 
into  as  many  books  as  there  are  letters  in  Ihie  Greek 
alphabet.  HerodottuS  has  in  the  same  manner 
adapted  his  books  to-  the  number  of  the  Muses,  for 
which  reason  many  a  learned  man  hath  wished 
there  had  been  more  than  nine  of  that  sisterhood. 

Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  followed  Virgil 
as  to  the  number  of  his  books :  and  even  Milton  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  changed  the  number  of 
his  books  from  ten  to  twelve ;  for  no  other  reason, 
as  Cowley  tells  us  it  was  his  design,  had  he  finished 
his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated  the  iB^eid  in 
this  particular,  i  believe  every  one  will  agree  with 
96  that  «qperfection  of  this  nature  hath  no  founda* 
tiouin  reason';  and,  with  due  respect  to  these  gr^at 
names,  may  belookdd  upon  as  something  wfaimsicaL 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  defence  of  my 
hookseller^  who  occasioned  this  eighth  volume  of 
Spectators,  because,' as  he  said,  he  thought  seven  a 
very  odd  number.  On  the  other  side  Several  grave 
reasons  were  urged  on  this  important!  suljject ;  as^ 
in  particular,  that  s^en  was  the  ptecise  number  of 
the  wise  men,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  constella- 
tion in  the  heavens  was  c6mposed  of  seven  stars. 
This  he  nUow^ed  to  be  true,  but  still  insisted  that 
seven  wds  an  odd  number  c  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that^  if  he  wereprovided  with  a  sufficient  Stock 
of  leading*  papers,  he  should'  find  friends  ready 
enough  to  carry  on  the  work.  Having  by  tiiis  means 
got  \aa  vessel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he  hath  com- 
mitted the  steerage  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
as  he  thought  capable  of  conducting^  it. 

Swift  collated  the  namber  of  steps  Behad  knade  from  London  to 
Chelae.  And'  it  is  said  and  demonstfated  in  the  Parentalia, 
that  Bishop  Wren  walked  loimd  the  earth  while  a  pri  toner  to  the 
Tower  of  London. 
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The  close  of  this  yolume,  which  the  town  may 
now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may  possibly  ascribe 
each  sheet  to  its  proper  author. 

It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this  paper  k  con- 
siderable time  longer  by  the  help  of  large  contribu- 
tions sent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion  of  the 
Spectator's  correspondents  than  by  publishing  the 
following  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  verses  upon 
a  subject  perfectly  new. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Dublin,  Nov.  30, 1714. 

*  You  lately  recommended  to  your  female  readers 
the  good  old  custom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  needle- 
work. I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  sentiments, 
and  think  it  would  not  be  of  less  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  than  to  the  reputation  of 
many  of  their  good  neighbours,  if  they  passed  many 
of  those  hours  in  this  innocent  entertainment  which 
are  lost  at  the  tea-table.  I  would,  however,  huinbly 
offer  to  your  consideration  the  case  of  the  poetical 
ladies ;  who,  though  thjsy  may  be  willing  to  take  any 
advice  given  them  by  the  Spectator,  yet  cannot  so 
easily  quit  their  pen  and  ink  as  you  may  imagine. 
Pray  allow  them,  at  least  now  and  then,  to  indulge 
themselves  in  other  amusements  of  fancy  when  they 
are  tired  with  stooping  to  their  tapestry.  There  is 
a  very  particular  kind  of  work,  which  of  late  several 
ladies  here  in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which 
seems  very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius :  it  is 
the  making  of  grottos.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  a 
very  beautiful  one,  composed  by  herself;  nor  is  there 
one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up  by  her  0¥m  hands.  I 
here  send  you  a  poem  to  the  mir  architect,  which  I 
would  not  offer  to  herself,  until  I  knew  whether  this 
method  of  a  lady's  passing  her  time  were  approvtd 
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of  by  the  British  Spectator ;  which,  with  the  poem, 
I  submit  to  your  censure,  who  am. 
Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant,  A.  B/ 

TO  MKS. ,  ON  HER  GROTTO. 

A  grotto  so  complete,  with  s«ch  desigii* 
What  hands.  Calypso,  coold  have  fonn'd  but  tfaiae  ? 
Each  chequer'd  pebble,  and  each  shining  shell. 
So  well  proportion'd  and  dispos'd  so  weU, 
Sarprisiog  lustre  from  thj  tboaght  receive. 
Assuming  beaoties  more  than  Natnre  gave. 
To  her  their  Tarions  shapes  and  glossy  hue. 
Their  corioas  symmetry  they  owe  to  yoo. 
Not  fam'd  Amphion's  lute,  whose  poweilal  call 
Made  willing  stones  dance  to  the  Tbeban  wall, 
la  more  harmonioas  ranks  coold  make  them  hSl» 
Not  evening  cloud  a  brighter  arch  can  shew. 
Nor  richer  colours  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

Where  can  unpolish'd  nature  boast  a  piece 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this  ? 
At  the  gay  parti-colonr'd  accfie  we  start. 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  for  art. 

Charm'd  with  the  sight,  roy  ravish*d  breast  is  fir*d 
Wid)  hints  like  those  which  ancient  bards  inspir'd ; 
All  the  feign'd  ules  by  superstition  told. 
All  the  bright  train  of  iabled  nymphs  of  old, 
Th'  enthusiastic  Muse  believes  are  true. 
Thinks  the  spot  sacred,  and  its  genius  you. 
Lost  in  wild  rapture  would  she  fain  disclose 
How  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wood^  rose; 
Industrious  in  a  £utbfbl  verse  to  trace 
'i  be  .various  beauties  of  the  lovely  place : 
And,  while  she  keep^  the  glowing  work  in  view. 
Through  every  maze  thy  artful  hand  pursue. 

O,  were  1  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  thine. 
That  could  rude  slieUs  in  such  sweet  order  place. 
Give  common  objects  snch  uncommon  grace ; 
Like  them,  my  well  chose  words  in  every  line 
As  sweetly  tempered  shoidd  as  sweedy  diine. 
S9  just  a  &ncy  should  my  numbers  warm. 
Like  the  gay  piece  should  the  description  chamu 
Then  with  superior  strength  my  voice  I'd  raise. 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approve  my  lays, 
Pleas'd  to  re£ct  the  well-sung  founder's  praise. 

XV.  2 
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Omnia  profecto,  eum  se  a  cslestibafl  nsbus  referet  ad  hamanasi 
excelsi^  magnificeiitidsqae  et  dicet  et  sentiet. — Cicero. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man  both  speak 
and  think  more  sublimely  and  magnificently  when  he  descends 
to  hnraan  affairs. 

The  following  discourse  is  printed,  as  it  came  to 
my  hands,  wiOiout  variation. 

*  Cambridge,  Dec.  12. 
'  It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an- 
cients why  the  number  of  excellent  orators,  under 
all  the  encouragements  the  most  flourishing  states 
could  give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  number  of 
those  who  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.    A  friend 
of  mine  used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  obser- 
vation of  Herodotus,  who  says^  that  the  most  useful 
animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in  their  generation; 
whereas  the  species  of  those  beasts  that  are  fierce 
and.  mischievous  to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  con- 
tinued. The  historian  instances  a  hare,  which  always 
either  breeds  or  brings  forth;  and  a  lioness  which 
brings  forth  but  once,  and  tiien  loses  all  power  of 
conception.     But  leaving  my  friend  to  bis  mirth,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  in   these  latter  ages  w^  have 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  ancients  had. 
And  since  that  solemn  festival  is  approaching^,  which 
calls  for  all  the  power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords 
as  noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revelation  has 
taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper  shall  be  to  shew, 
that  our  moderns  have  greater  advantages  towards 
true  and  solid  eloquence,  than  any  which  the  cele- 
brated speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

*  Cbri&tmas. 
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<  The  first  great  and  substantial  difference  is,  that 
their  commoB-placeSy  in  which  almost  the  whole 
force  of  amplification  consists,  were  drawn  from  the 
profit  or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they  regarded  only 
this  present  state  of  duration.    But  Christianity,  as 
it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection,  as  it  brings 
the  consideration  of  another  life  into  the  question, 
88  it  proposes  rewards  and  pimishments  of  a  higher 
natore  and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted 
to  affect  the  minds  of  the  audience,  naturally  inclined 
to  pursue  what  it  imagines  its  greatest  interest  and 
coDcem.    If  Pericles,  as  historians  report,  could 
shake  the  firmest  resolutions  of  his  hearers,  and  set 
the  passions  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment,  when  the 
present  welfare  of  his  country,  or  the  fear  of  hostile 
mvasicmsi  was  the  subject ;  what  may  be  expected 
from  that  orator  who  warns  his  audience  against 
those  eyils  which  have  no  remedy,  when  once  nnder" 
gone,  either  from  prudence   or  time?     As  much 
greater  as  the  eyils  in  a  future  state  are  than  these 
at  present,  so  much  are  the  motives  to  persuasion 
under  Christianity  greater  than  those  which  mere 
moral  considerations  could  supply  us  with.      Bui 
what  1  now  mention  relates  only  to  the  power  of 
moving  the  affections.     There  is  another  part  of 
eloquence  which  is  indeed  its  masterpiece ;  I  mean 
the  marvellous,  br  sublime.     In  this  the  Christian 
orator   has   the   advantage  beyond  cpntradiction. 
Our  ideas  are  so  infinitely  enlarged  by  revelation, 
the  eye  of  reason  has  so  wide  a  prospect  into  eter- 
nity, tile  notions  of  a  Deity  are  so  worthy  and  refined, 
and  the  accounts  we  have  of  a  state  of  happiness  or 
misery  so  clear  and  evident,  that  the  contemplation 
of  such  objects  will  give  our  discourse  a  noble 
vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beyond  the  power  of  slny 
human  consideration.    Ttdly  requires  in  his  perfect 
orator  some  BksU  in  die  nature  of  heavenly  bodies  t 
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because,  says  he,  bis  mind  ^ill  become  more  exten- 
sive and  unconfined;  and  when  he  descends  U) 
treat  of  human  affairs  he  will  both  think  and  write 
in  a  more  exalted  and  magnificent  manner.  For 
the  same  reason  that  excellent  master  would  have 
recommended  the  study  of  those  great  and  glmous 
mysteries  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us ;  to 
which  the  noblest  parts  of  this  system  of  the  world 
are  as  much  inferior  as  the  creature  is  less  excellent 
than  its  Creator.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  among 
the  heathens  liad  very  poor  and  imperfect  notions  of 
a  future  state.  They  had  indeed  some  uncertain 
hopes,  either  received  by  tradition,  or  gathered  by 
reason,  that  the  existence  of  virtuous  men  would 
not  be  determined  by  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body ;  but  they  either  disbelieved  a  future  state  of 
punishment  and  misery ;  or,  upon  the  same  account 
that  Apelles  painted  Antigonus  with  one  side  only 
towards  the  spectator,  that  the  loss  of  his  eye  might 
not  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  whole  piece ;  so  these 
represented  the  condition  of  man  in  its  fairest  view, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  they  thought  was 
a  deformity  to  human  nature.  I  have  often  observed, 
that  whenever  the  above-mentioned  orator  in  bis 
philosophical  discourses  is  led  by  his  argument  to 
the  mention  of  immortality,  he  seems  like  one 
awaked  out  of  sleep;  roused  and  alarmed  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  he  stretches  his  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  something  uncommon,  and,  with 
the  greatness  of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it  were,  a 
glory  round  the  sentence.  Uncertain  and  unsettled 
as  he  was,  he  seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of 
it.  And  nothing  but  such  a  glorious  prospect  could 
have  forced  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was  to 
declare  his  resolution  never  to  part  with  his  persua- 
sion of  immortality,  though  it  should  be  proved  to 
be  an  erroneous  one.    But  had  be  lived  to  see  all 
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that  Christiamty  has  brought  to  light,  how  would 
he  have  lavished  out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in' 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  the  resurrection,  and  the  judgment  that 
follows  it !  How  had  his  breast  glowed  with  plea^ 
sure,  when  the  whole  compass  of  futurity  lay  open 
and  exposed  to  his  view !  How  would  his  imagi- 
nation have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  I  How  would  he 
have  entered,  with  the  force  gi  lightning,  into  the 
affections  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed  their  attention  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  corrupt  nature,  upon 
those  glorious  diemes  which  his  eloquence  hath 
painted  in  such  lively  and  lasting  colours ! 

This  advantage  Christians  have ;  and  it  was  with 
no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met  with  a  fragment  of 
Longinus,  which  is  preserved,  as  a  testimony  of  that 
critic's  judgment,  at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript 
of  ikke  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library.    After 
that  author  has  numbered  up  the  most  celebrated 
orators  among  the  Orecians,  he  says,  *  add  to  these 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  patron  df  an  opinion  not  yet  fully 
proved.'    As  a  heathen  he  condemns  the  Christian 
religion ;  and,  as  an  impartial  critic,  he  judges  in 
&T0ur  of  the  promoter  and  preacher  of  it.    To  me 
it  seems  that  the  latter  part  of  his  jud^ent  adds 
great  weight  to  his  opinion  of  St.  raui's  abilities, 
since,  under  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions  directly  op- 
posite, he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
that  apostle.    And  no  doubt  such  as  Longinus  de^ 
scribes  St.  Paul,  such  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  which  he  visited  and  blessed  with 
those  doctrines  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach.    Sacred  story  gives  us,  in  one  circumstance, 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  eloquence,  when  the  men 
of  Lystra  called  him  Mercury,  *  because  he  was  the 
chiei  speaker/  and  wotdd  have  paid  divine  worl(hvp 
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to  him,  as  to  the  god  who  invented  and  presided^over 
eloquence.  This  one  account  of  our  apostle  sets  his 
character,  considered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the 
celebrated  relations  of  the  skill  and  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries.  Their  power  in 
speaking  was  admired,  but  still  it  was  thought  hu- 
man: their  eloquence  warmed  and  ravished  the 
hearers,  but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man, 
not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage  then  had 
St.  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or  Rome !  I  con- 
fess I  can  ascribe  this  excellence  to  nothing  but  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  which  may  have 
still  the  same  influence  on  the  hearers,  which  have 
still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a  skilful  orator,  to 
make  us  .break  out  in  the  same  expressions  as  the 
disciples  who  met  our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Em* 
maus  made  use  of:  *  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within 
us  when  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?'  I  may  be  thought 
bold  in  my  judgmentby  some,  but  I  must  affirm  that 
no  one  orator  has  left  us  so  visible  mcu^  and  foot- 
steps of  his  eloquence  as  our  apostle.  It  may  per- 
haps be  wondered  at,  that,  in  his  reasonings  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  bom  and 
flourished,  he  confines  himself  to  strict  argument 
only ;  but  my  reader  may  remember  what  many  au- 
thors of;  the  best  credit  have  assured  us,  that  all 
attempts  upon  the  aflections,  and  strokes  of  oratory, 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  country 
in.  courts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence 
therefore  here  was  the  eflect  of  his  exact  conformity 
to  the  laws ;  but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection  to 
the  Corinthians,  his  harangue  before  Agrippa  upon 
his  own  conversion,  and  the  necessity  *of  that  of 
others,  are  truly  great,  and  may  serve  as  full  exam- 
ples to  those  excellent  rules  for  the  sublime,  which 
/the  best  of  critics  has  left  us.  .  The  sum  of  all  this 
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cBseourse  13,  that  bur  clergy  have  no  farther  to  look 
for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they  may  arrive  at, 
than  to  St,  Paul's  harangues  ;  that  when  he,  under 
the  want  of  several  advantages  of  nature,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  standard 
to  succeeding  ages,  by  the  best  judges  of  a  different 
persuasion  in  religion ;  I  say,  our  clergy  may  learn 
that,  however  instructive  their  sermons  are,  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  great  addition :  which  St. 
Paul  has  given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the 
Christian  religion' has  furnished' them  with  certain 
means  of  attaining  to.' 
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'O  eXa^la-ron  h6/MVoi  iyyterret  0ld9y. 

Socrates  apud  Xen. 

The  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  resemble  the  gods. 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, that  by  the  efficacy  of  their  several  doctrines, 
they  made  human  nature  resemble  the  divine.  How 
much  mistaken  soever  they  might  be  in  the  several 
means  they  proposed  for  this  end^  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  design  was  great  and  glorious.  The  finest 
works  of  invention  and  imagination  are  of  very  little 
weight  when  put  in  the  balance  with  what  refines 
and  exalts  the  rational  mind.  Longinus  excuses 
Homer  very  handsomely,  when  he  says  the  poet  made 
his  gods  like  men,  that  he  might  make  his  men  ap- 
pear like  the  gods.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that 
several  of  the  ancient  philosophers  acted  as  Cicero 
wishes ^Homer  had  done:  they  endeavoured  rather 
to  make  men  like  gods  than  gods  like  men. 
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According  to  this  eeneral  maxim  in  philcNK^fay, 
some  of  themhave  endeavoured  to  place  men  in  such 
a  state  of  pleasure,  or  indolence  at  least,  as  they 
▼ainly  imagined  the  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  consist  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  virtuous 
sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a  chimerical  wise 
man,  whom  they  made  exempt  from  passion  and 
pam,  and  thought  it  enough  to  pronounce  him  aU- 
sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the  glare  of 
human  philosophy  that  surrounds  it,  signifies  no  more 
than  that  a  good  and  wise  man  should  so  arm  him-^ 
self  with  patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the 
violence  of  passion  and  pain;  that  he  should  learn 
80  to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to  have  few 
wants ;  and  that  he  should  cherish  so  many  virtues 
in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after  having 
framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, it  should  be  our  next  care  to  conform  ourselves 
to  it  as  far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit.  I  might 
mention  several  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  head,  to  which  I  might  add  many  maxims  and 
wise  sayings  of  moral  authors  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  passage,  to  this 
purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Caesars.  Hie  emperor  having 
represented  all  the  Roman  emperors,  widi  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  passing  in  review  before  the  gods,  and 
striving  for  the  superiority,  lets  them  all  drop,  ex- 
cepting Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  Ceesar, 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Constantine.  Each 
of  these  great  heroes  of  antiquity  lays  in  his  claim 
for  the  upper  place ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  sets  forth 
his  actions  after  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
But  the  godS)  instead  of  being  dazzled  wiUithe  lustra 
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of  their  actions,  inquire  by  Mercury  into  the  proper 
motive  and  governing  principle  that  influenced  them 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
ploits. Alexander  tells  them  that  his  aim  was  to 
conquer ;  Julius  Ceesar,  that  his  was  to  gain  the 
highest  post  in  his  country ;  Augustus,  to  govern 
well ;  Trajan,  that  his  was  the  same  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander,  namely,  to  conquer.  The  question,  at  length, 
was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  replied,  with  great 
modesty,  that  it  had  always  been  his  care  to  imitate 
the  gods.  This  conduct  seems  to  have  gained  him 
the  most  votes  and  best  place  in  the  whole  assembly. 
Marcus  Aurelius  being  afterward  asked  to  explain 
himself,  declares  that,  by  imitating  the  gods,  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  them  in  the  use  of  his  under- 
standing, and  of  all  other  faculties  ;  and  in  parti« 
cular,  that  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all  the  good 
he  could  to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  revealed  re- 
ligion has  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that  it  has 
given  us  a  more  just  and  perfect  idea  of  that  Being 
whom  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to  imitate. 
The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  migRt  justify 
his  lewdness  by  the  example  of  Jupiter;  as,  indeed, 
there  was  scarce  any  crime  that  might  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  those  notions  of  the  deity  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  common  people  in  the  heathen 
world.  Revealed  religion  sets  forth  a  proper  object 
for  imitation  in  that  Being  who  is  the  pattern,  as 
well  as  the  source,  of  all  spiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life  we  are  subject  to  in- 
numerable temptations,  which,  if  listened  to,  will 
make  us  deviate  from  reason  and  goodness,  the  only 
things  wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  the  next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  excite  our 
inclinations  that  doth  not  deserve  them.     I  sha^' 
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therefore  disiiibs  my  reader  witb  this  maxun,  vh, 
'  Our  Imppiness  in  tbs  world  proceeds  from  the  mp- 
pesaion  of  our  desires,  but  in  the  neact  world  frcon 
the  gratifieaticm  of  them/ 
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ScD^o  te  sedem  hominniii  ac  domum  Gontemphin ;  que  a  tibi 
paira  (at  eit)  ita  videtnr,  hasc  cslestia  semper  spectato ',  lUa 
nnmana  contemmto. — Cicebo  Somn.  Scip. 

I  peiceiTe  yon  contemplate  the  seat  and  habitation  of  men; 
which  if  it  appears  as  little  to  yon  as  it  really  is,  fix  yonr  eyes 
peipetually  upon  heavenly  objects,  and  despise  earthly. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  the  ingenious  au- 
thoi^  of  the  letter  upon  novelty,  printed  in  a  late 
Spectator:  the  notions  are  drawn  from  the  Platonic 
way  of  thinking;  but,  as  they  contribute  to  raise 
the  mind,  and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of  our 
own  future  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  think  it  well 
deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  public. 

If  the  universe  be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to 
himself  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  make 
trial  of  his  omnipotence  to  be  informed  what  effects 
were  within  i^  reach:  the  world,  as  existing  in  his 
eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is 
drawn  forth  into  being;  and  in  the  immense  abyss 
of  his  essctnce  are  contained  far  brighter  scenes  than 
will  be  ever  set  forth  to  view;  it  being  impossible 
that  the  great  author  of  nature  should  bound  his 
own  power  by  giving  existence  to  a  system  of  crea- 
tures so  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve  upon  it  by 
any  other  exertions  of  his  almighty  will.    Between 
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iSnite  aiid  infiiHte  there  is  an  unmeasurable  interyal 
aot  to  be  filled  up  in  endless  ages;  for  which  reason 
the  most  excellent  of  all  God's  works  must  be  equally 
short  of  what  his  power  is  able  to  produce  as  the 
most  imperfect,  and  may  be  exceeded  with  the  saa\e 
ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine  (what  it 
must  be  confessed  is  not  impossible),  that  the  unfa- 
thomed  space  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births,  the 
younger  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection  than  the 
elder.  >  But,  as  this  doth  not  fall  within  my  present 
view,  I  shaU  content  myself  with  taking  notice  that 
the  consideration  now  mentioned  proves  undeniably, 
that  the  ideal  worlds  in  the  divine  understanding 
yield  a  prospect  incomparably  more  ample,  various, 
and  delightful,  than  any  created  world  can  do :  and 
that  therefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God 
should  make  a  world  merely  of  inanimate  matter, 
however  diversified,  or  inhabited  only  by  creatures 
of  no  higher  an  order  than  brutes,  so  the  end  for 
which  he  designed  his  reasonable  o£Psprlng  is  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  the  enjoyment  of  him- 
self, and  in  both  to  be  happy:  having,  to  this  pur* 
pose,  endowed  them  widi  correspondent  faculties 
and  desires.     He  pan  have  no  greater  pleasure  from 
a  bare  review  of  his  works  than  from  the  survey  of 
his  own  ideas ;  but  we  may  be  assured  that  be  is 
well  pleased  in  the  satisfaction  derived  to  beings 
capable  of  it,  and  for  whose  entertainment  he  hath 
erected  this  immense  theatre.    Is  not  this  more  than 
an  intimation  of  our  immortality  ?     Man,  who,  when 
considered  as  on  his  probation  for  a  happy  existence 
hereafter,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  divine 
wisdom,  if  we  cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to  eter- 
nity, is  the  most  wonderful  and  unaccountable  com- 
position in  the  whole  creation.    He  hath  capacities 
tp  lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  knowledge  than 
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he  will  be  ever  master  of,  and  an  unsatisfied  curio- 
sity to  tread  the  secret  paths  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence; but  with  this,  his  organs,  in  their  present 
structure,  are  rather  fitted  to  serve  the  necessities  of 
a  vile  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  understanding; 
and  from  the  little  spot  to  which  he  is  chained,  he 
can  frame  but  wandering  guesses  concerning  the 
innumerable  worlds  of  light  that  encompass  him; 
which,  though  in  themselves  of  a  prodigious  bigness, 
do  but  just  glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the 
heavens :  and  when,  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains,  he  hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  truth,  and  beholds  with  pity  the  grovelling 
multitude  beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and 
he  tumbles  down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there  is  another 
state  when  man  shall  be  better  situated  for  contem- 
plation, or  rather  have  it  in  his  power  to  remove 
from  object  to  object,  and  from  world  to  world ;  and 
be  accommodated  with  senses  and  other  helps,  for 
making  the  quickest  and  most  amazing  discoveries. 
How  doth  such  a  genius  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from 
amidst  the  darkness  that  involves  human  under- 
standing, break  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  ano- 
ther species!     The  vast  machine  we  inhabit  lies 
open  to  him;  he  seems  not  unacquainted  with  the 
general  laws  that  govern  it :    and  while  with  the 
transport  of  a  philosopher  he  beholds  and  admires 
the  glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at  once 
a  more  devout  and  more  rational  homage  to  his 
Maker.     But,  alas !  how  narrow  is  the  prospect  even 
of  such  a  mind !     And  how  obscure  to  the  compass 
that  is  taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul 
but  newly  escaped  from   its  imprisonment  in  'the 
body!     For  my  part  I  freely  indulge  my  soul  in  the 
confidence  of  its  future  grandeur;  it  pleases  me  to 
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fhipk  that  I,  who  know  so  %mfdl  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  with  slow  iand  painful 
steps  creep  up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  shall  ere  long  shoot  away  with  the  swiftness 
of  imagination,  trace  out  the  hidden  springs  of  na- 
ture's operations,  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  hea- 
venly bodies  in  the  rapidity  of  tiieir  career,  be  a 
spectator  of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  visit  the  several  apartments  of 
the  creation,  know  how  they  are  furnished  and  how 
inhabited,  comprehend  the  order,  and  measure  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  those  orbs,  which  to 
us  seem  disposed  without  any  regular  design,  and 
set  all  in  the  same  circle;  observe  the  dependance 
of  the  parts  of  each  system,  and  (if  our  minds  are 
big  enough  to  grasp  the  theory)  of  the  several  sys- 
tems upon  one  another,  from  whence  results  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  In  eternity  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  use  to  cherish 
this  generous  ambition ;  for,  besides  the  secret  re- 
freshment it  diffuses  through  my  soul,  it  engages  me 
in  an  endeavour  to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well  as 
to  exercise  them  conformably  to  the  rank  I  now  hold 
among  reasonable  beings,  and  the  hope  I  have  of 
being  once  advanced  to  a  more  exalted  station. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot 
form  a  vnsh.  Dim  at  best  are  the  conceptions  we 
have  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps 
his  creatures  in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor 
hiding  himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the  most 
are  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  hearts 
prefer  every  trifling  satisfaction  to  the  favour  of  their 
Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good  man  for  the  singula* 
rity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a  time  come  when 
the  Freethinker  shall  see  his  impious  schemes  over^ 
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turned^  and  be  made  a  convert  to  the  truths  he 
hates?  when  deluded  mortals  shall  be  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  their  pursuits;  and  the- few  wise,  who 
followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  scorning  the 
blandishments  of  sense,  and  the  sordid  bribery  of 
the  world,  aspired  to  a  celestial  abode,  shall  stand 
possessed  of  their  utmost  wish  in  the  vision  of  the 
Creator?     Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now  and 
then  towards  him,  and  hath  some  transient  glances 
of  his  presence;  when,  in  the  instant  it  thinks  itself 
to  have  the  fastest  hold,  the  object  eludes  its  expec- 
tations, and  it  falls  back  tired  and  baffled  to  the 
ground.     Doubtless  there  is  some  more  perfect  way 
of  conversing  with  heavenly  beings.     Are  not  spirits 
capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unless  immersed  in 
bodies,  or  by  their  intervention?     Must  superior 
natures  depend  on  inferior  for  the  main  privilege  of 
sociable  beings,  that  of  cpnversing  with  and  know- 
ing each  other  ?    What  would  they  have  done  had 
matter  never  been  created?     I  suppose,  not  have 
lived  in  eternal  solitude.     As  incorporeal  substan- 
ces are  of  a  nobler  order,  so  be  sure  their  manner 
or  intercourse  is  answerably  more  expedite  and  in- 
timate.    This  method  of  communication  we  call 
intellectual  vision,  as  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
sense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  this  visible  worlds     And  in  some 
such  way  can  God  make  himself  the  object  of  im- 
mediate intuition  to  the  blessed ;  and  as  he  can,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  will,  always  condescend- 
ing, in  the  circumstances  of  doing  it^  to  the  weak- 
ness and  proportion  of  finite  minds.     His  works  but 
faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his  perfections;  it  is  a 
second-hand  knowledge :  to  have  a  just  idea  of  him 
it  may  be  necessary  that  we  see  him  as  he  is.     But 
what  is  that?     It  is  something  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet,  what  we  can 
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easily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeakable, 
of  everlasting  rapture.  All  created  glories  will  fade 
and  die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
my  happiness  to  compare  the  world  with  the  fair 
exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  Mind;  perhaps,  to 
view  the  original  plan  of  those  wise  designs  that 
have  been  executing  in  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
Thus  employed  in  finding  out  his  works,  and  con- 
templating their  Author,  how  shall  I  fall  prostrate 
and  adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  immen- 
sity of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of  his 
perfections! 
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43.  Opinions  on  the  Characters  of  Lucia  and  Marda 
inCJato Sieek. 

44.  Conduct  of  certaia  old  Fellows  in  Gray's  Inn 
Gardens     •      •      •   , Steele, 

45.  Miseries  of  Seduction — Cyrus  and   Panthea 

Steek, 

46.  History  of  Madam  Maintenon     •     •     ■ 

47.  The  same  continued 

48.  '    concluded — 

49.  Essay  on  Pleasures,  natural  and  fantastical — 
Pleasure  of  Imagination    •     •     •     •    Berkdey, 

50.  Visit  to  the  Country — offensive  Barber — Ro- 
mantic Pleasures Steek. 

51.  On  sacred  Poetry — David's  Lamentation  over 
Jonathan  •• Steek, 

52.  Colbert's  Conversation  with  the  French  King 
on  the  Power  of  the  Dutch    •     •     •     .    Steek, 

53.  Strictures  on  the  Examiner's  liberties  with  the 
Character  of .     •     .     .      .      Steek, 

54.  Duty  of  Contentment — Produced  by  a  Com- 
parison of  our  0¥m  Condition  with  thatof  others — 
Story,  illustrating  this      •      »     •      •      •     Steek, 
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Between  the  completion  of  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  the  Spectator,  and  its  final  resump- 
tion, we  have  remarked  in  the  life  of  Steele 
that  there  intervened,  eighteen  months ;  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  lapse  was 
occupied  by  the  publication  of  the  Guardian. 
It  may  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  evidently 
intended  by  its  great  conductors  to  shut  the 
Spectator  at  the  seventh  volume ;  and  the 
conjecture,  that  its  resumption  on  the  close  of 
the  CiUARDiAN,  was  a  mere  bookseller's  specu- 
lation,,  cannot  be  far.  from  the  fact.     While, 
however,  any  adventurers  for  profit  can  enlist 
intotheirschemes  such  co-operators  as  Steele 
and  Addison,  we  shall  always   rejoice  in  a 
spirit  of  enterprise ;  no  matter,  literary  or  com- 
m.ercial — which  must  conduce  ultimately  to  re- 
sults so  sidvantageous  for  mankind.     In  the 
opinion  of  Johnson,  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Spectator  is,  'perhaps,  more  valuable  than 
aqy  of  those  that  went  before  it.     Addi§on 
produced  more   than  a  fourth  part,  and  the 
other  contributors  are  not  unworthy  of  appear- 
ing as  his  associates.'     We  have  little  to  add, 
XVI.  b 
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historicaHy,  concerning  the  origination  of  the 
Guardian.  Its  first  Number  appeared  on 
Thursday,  March  12,  1713;  and  in  that,  the 
writer  explains  'upon  what  pretensions  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  put  in  for  the  prochain  ami,  or 
nearest  friend  of  all  the  world.  My  design 
upon  the  whole  is  no  less  than  to  make  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  stage,  all  act  in  concert 
in  the  use  of  piety,  justice,  and  virtue ;  for  I 
am  past  all  the  regards  of  this  life,  and  have 
nothing  to  manage  with  any  person  or  party, 
but  to  deliver  myself  as  becomes  an  old  man 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  one  who  thinks 
he  is  passing  to  eternity.' 

The  assumed  character  under  which  these 
adrhirable  papers  are  conducted  is  that  of  Ncs- 
tor  Ironside,  Esq.  Guardian  of  the  family  of 
the  Lizards.  We  are  quite  of  Johnson's 
Opinion,  that  it  is  too  serious  and  too  confined; 
and  that  it  is,  *in  some  degree,  violated  by 
merriment  and  burlesque.*  The  name,  as  well 
as  the  whole  plan  of  the  paper,  appears  to  be 
Steele's  :  but  the  latter  wants  the  congruity 
and  symmetry  of  the  Spectator,  and  the  first 
cannot  come  into  any  comparison  with  the  fe- 
licitous invention  of  Bickerstdff.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, however,  who  dissents  from  Johnson 
in  his  critique  upon  this  name  and  character, 
has  rightly  said  that  it  is  n6t  fair  to  scrutinize 
too  severely  thfe  title  of  an  "Essayist*.     But 

•  *  Dr.  Johnson's  opinions  are  so  generally  enUtled  to  rcTC- 
I'ence,  that  it  is  not  witliout  relottance  I  presume  to  object  to  thn 
decision.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  an  unlocky  moment 
of  captice.  To  scrutiuiae  the  titles  assumed  bj  the  Essayists, 
in  this  severe  manner,  would  be  to  dbfranchiBe  the  whole  body, 


toperp 
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the  great  biographer  makes  abundant  repara- 
iLOD  for  his  fault-finding,  when  he  tells  us  tliat 
the  Guardian  is 'a  continuation  of  theSpsc- 
TATOB,  with  the  same  elegance  and  the  same 
raiiety.'  Little,  therefore,  remaias  to  be  done 
in  these  prefatory  pages,  after  our  ampler  no- 
tice of  its  predecessors,  than  to  give  some 
account  of  those  occasional  correapondenta, 
whose  essays  in  the  Guardian — had  they  no 
■'  :rfame  to  rest  upon — would  alone  suffice 
erpetuate  their  memories  to  posterity. 
UEOEGE  Bebkeley,  D.  D.  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  stands  at  the  head 
of  these  contributors.  He  has  enriched  ths 
GuAEDiAN  with  fourteen  papers,  written  with 
preat  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  language, 
lilrwof  ^eee  are  devoted  to  miscellaneous  to- 

"i  probably  na  ooe  would  luffer  more  than  the  Ramblbb.  ■ 
iineirhlch  Or.  Wi s to N  hfn  censured,  and  with  as  little  reuon. 
And  vbat  thill  be  uid  of  mimes  iatriiuicall;  w  contemptible. a* 
Idleb  ind  LocyaEB?   But 

"  II  woe  to  eonsidec  too  cnrionily  to  coDudet  so  i^^ 
'TbeTiewsoToDrEiaiTisTS  in  the  choice  of  anaml,hne  been 
olliu  to  select  one  that  did  not  pledge  them  to  aay  particular 
pliii,srone  (hat  expressed  humility,  or  promised  Utile,  aiid  might 
■f>ni»rds  excite  an  agreeable  surprise  b;  id  unexpected  fertility. 
O'lbefonnerclasi  are  the  Spectator,  Wohld,  Mibbor:  of 
IbtliUer  class  are  the  Tatleh,  Rsubleii,  Idler,  Adiik- 
niiB.  The  Cdhkoissiuh,  is  ■  nanie  of  lome  danger,  because 
ligetl  promise  ;  and  the  Gdabdiah  migiit  perhaps  have  been 
Ue  to  Uk  same  objecdon,  if  he  had  not  tempered  the  auiteritj 
°f  llw  preceptor  with  I  he  playfulness  of  the  friend  and  companion, 
"kI  partaken  of  the  amuscmenij  of  Lii  pupils  while  he  provided 
firlieiriiistruction.  And  with  respect  to  hii"  literary  specula- 
<"»»i  "Swell  as  his  merriment  end  burleique,"  wemajsordy  al- 
W  tim  Nme  latUude,  when  ne  consider  (bat  the  pfiblic  at  large 
*■•  DDdet  his  gnardiansbip,  and  tLat  the  demand  for  variety  bi^ 
'uHMucqaentW  More  eilensiTe.' — Frffaet  6jiCh*liiebs. 
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pics;  and  in  the  remaining  eleven,  he  has  de- 
veloped with  great  clearness  and  force  of  ar- 
gument, the  evidences  in  favour  of  a  future 
state,  and  the  rationality  of  revealed  religion. 
George  Berkeley  was  the  son  of  William 
Berkeley  of  Thomastown,  near  Kilkenny,  and 
was  born  at  Kilcrin,  in  the  same  county  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1684.  His  father  had  suffered 
greatly  for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and 
emigrated  during  the  civil  troubles  to  Ireland, 
where  his  loyalty  was  rewarded,  at  the  Resto- 
ration, with  the  collectorship  of  the  town  of 
Belfast.  George  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school in  Kilkenny,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  HiNTON.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hill, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  same  society,  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1707.  In  the  same  year,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  tract  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness,  entitled  Arithmetica  absque  Alge- 
bra Ot^t  Euclide  demonstrata,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  the  first 
proof  which  he  gave  of  his  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  bias.  This  was  an  able  precursor 
to  his  great  work,  on  the  'Theory  of  Vision,' 
published  in  1709,  which  illustrated  many  phe- 
nomena connected  with  sight,  and  threw  a  new 
light  upon  the  whole  optical  system,  then  but 
imperfectly  understood.  The  publication  of 
his  'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  in  1710, 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  philosophical 
world.  Written  with  extraordinary  powers, 
and  advocating  the  most  extravagant  doctrines, 
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it  went  to  disprove  the  existence  of  all  external 
objects^  and  to  establish  an  universal  immateri- 
dism.  This  was  an  old  doctrine  of  Aristotlb^ 
and  it  has  been  subsequently  extended  by 
Descartes^  Locke^  Berkeley^ and  Hume; 
but  its  idealities  and  delusions  have  not  been 
able  to  sttod  before  the  profounder  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Reid^  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart. 

'Berkeley,  by  pushing  home  to  all  their 
coDsequences  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and 
Locke,  and  by  presuming  to  trace  the  origin 
of  powers  of  which  we  are  almost  necessarily 
ignorant,  and  for  the  investigation  of  which  we 
have  no  data  to  found  our  inquiries  upon,  was 
gradually  led  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter, and  apparently  to  oppose  the  evidence  of 
common  sense,  and  the  very  principles  of  hu- 
man conviction.  I  say  apparently ;  for  it  is 
a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  he  was  sceptical 
enoQgh  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
or  to  deny  tne  reality  of  his  sensations;  he 
disputed  not  the  effects  but  the  causes  of  our 
sensations,  and  was  therefore  induced' to  in- 
quire, whether  these  causes  took  their  birth 
from  matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded 
merely  from  impressions  on  the  mind  through 
the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity*/ 

In  1713,  Berkeley  came  over  to  London, 
and  under  the  title  of*  Dialogues  between  Hylaa 
and  Philonous,*  published  a  defence  of  his  sys- 
tem of  immatenalism,  which  had  now  raised 
much  controversy,  and  began  deeply  to  inte- 
rest the  public,   it  is  easy  to  suppose^  that  such 

*  Dbaib,  toI.  ill.  p.  b6, 
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a  mstnas  Berkeley  could  not  belong  in  Lon- 
don without  finding  his  level.  Dr.  Swift  soon 
distinguished  him  with  his  particular  friend- 
ship, and  his  intimacy  was  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  not  only  be- 
cause he  loved  him  for  his  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, but  equally  .on  account  of  his  great  value 
as  a  literary  assistant  in  the  Guardian.  It  is 
reported  of  Sir  Richard,  that  he  gave  Berke- 
ley— who  had  then  nothing  but  his  fellowship 
and  writings  to  support  him— a  guinea  and  a 
dinner  for  every  essay  which  he  contributed 
to- that  paper. 

In  the  November  of  this  year,  Mr.  Berke- 
ley accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Sicily,  as  chap- 
lain and  private  secretary  to  the  embassy.  This 
introduction  he  owed  to  the  patronage  and 
friendship  of  Swift.  On  the  recall  of  the 
Earl,  in  August,  1714,  Berkeley  returned 
with  him  to  England,  but  found  that  Queen 
Anne's  ministry,  in  which  he  centered  all 
his  hopes  of  preferment,  had  been  dismissed 
from  power.  In  this  situation,  bereft  at  once 
both  of  prospect  and  provision,  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  accept  an  offer  from  the  bishop  of 
Clogher,  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  with  his  son.  He  remained 
abroad  with  his  pupil  four  years,  much  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  'continent  and 
islands  of  Italy.  During  this  tour,  he  composed 
a  natural  history  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  which 
he  lost  on  his  passage  to  Naples. 
In  1721,  Berkeley  revisited  England,and  as 
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ioba  as  he  arrived  in  London,  published  a  tract, 
De  Motu,  which  he  had  written  at  Lyons,  when 
onhis  journey  homeward,  and  of  which  he  had 
transmitted  a  manuscript  copy  to  the  Hoy al 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris.  This  was  folT 
lowed  in  the  same  year,  by  An  Essay  towards 
preventing  theruinof  Great  Britain;  a  pamphlet 
occasioued  by  the  universal  distress  into  which 
the  South -Sea  failure  had  plunged  the  country, 
and  exhibiting  great  abilities  and  a  fine  philan- 
thropic feeling.  At  this  period,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  Pope,  Mr.  Berkeley  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Bublington,  upon 
whose  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, then  setting  out  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  he  accompanied  the  new  viceroy  as 
chaplain,  in  the  autumn  of  172L  He  had  been 
senior  fellow  of  his  college  since  the  year  1717, 
and  now,  on  the4thof  November,  1721,  he  took 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity. 
inthefoUowing  year.Dr,  Berkeley  acquir- 
ed an  accession  of  fortune,  by  an  incident  alike 
singular  and  unexpected.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Swift,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London, in 
1713,  to  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomeigh,  the  too 
celebrated  Vanessa,  who  had  adopted  the  Dean 
as  her  sole  heir;  but  mortified  in  the  sequel  by 
bis  neglect,  and  disgusted  at  his  duplicity,  Va- 
nessa cancelled  this  disposition  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Swift  with  Stella,  and  constituted 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  barrister,  and  Dr.  Berke- 
ley— whom  she  had  never  .seen  but  i>rn.'u— 
coheirs  to  her  whole  property.  She  leit  SUi 
which  was  equally  divided  between  these  [ 
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among  the  great  and  distingaished  of  hts  na-< 
tiye  country/  to  benefit  the  stranger  and  the 
savage.  But  it  was  not  in  his  destinies  <to  suc- 
ceed, for  there  was  now  no  ADnisoN  at  the 
helm^  who  might  second  such  a  champion  of 
liumanity.  Walpole,  to  save  appearances) 
and  keep  with  the  king,  lent  him  his  ostensible 
influence^  but  at  the  bottom  preserved  a  freezing 
neutrality.  The  House  of  Commons  had  voted 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  for  a  ^rant 
of  money,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  the  college  of  St.  Paul  in  Ber- 
muda; and  in  consequence  of  this  address,  the 
minister  promised  to  place  20,000/.  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  Berkeley,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete his  plan.  But  after  two  years  of  shuffling 
and  prevarication,  he  desired  the  Bishop  of  Lon-' 
don  to  inform  Berkeley — whom  he  had  kept 
all  the  time  in  a  state  of  anxious  correspondence 
across  the  Atlantic — that  this  money  had  di- 
verged into  anodier  channel,  and  coldly  recom- 
mended the  Dean  to  relinquish  his  experiment, 
and  return  home. 

'  Thus  perished,  through  the  folly  and  du- 
plicity of  the  minister,  a  project  which  must 
ultimately  have  been  productive  of  incalcula- 
ble'benefit  to  the  new  world;  and  on  which 
its  amiable  and  worthy  author  had  expended 
the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  several  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  America  will  proba- 
bly never  forget  the  mission  of  this  great  and 
good  man;  his  kindness,  charity,  and  bene- 
ficence; his  animating  example  and  unwearied 
labours  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  func- 
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tions;  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in 
that  country,  were  such  as  to  endear  him  to 
its  natives  with  an  attachment  almost  border-^ 
ing  upon  adoration.  The  name  of  Berkeley 
still  sounds  in  their  ears  as  the  name  of  a  friend 
and  benefactor.' 

On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1732^  Berkeley 
returned  all  the  private  subscriptions  which  he 
had  received  for  the  support  of  his  college ; 
and  at  the  sajne  time  published  his  Minnie 
Philosopher,  which,  while  it  ably  vindicated  his 
own  religion,  successfully  combated  the  per* 
nicioas  theories  of  the  atheist,  the  necessi* 
tarian,  and  the  sceptic.  Queen  Caroline, 
who  had « long  followed  Berkeley  with  her 
silent  admiration,  read  this  work,  which  had 
been  presented  to  her  by  Bishop  Sherlock, 
with  a  deep  impression,  and  instantly  nomi- 
nated its  benevolent  author  to  the  rich  deanery 
of  Down  in  Ireland.  The  lord-lieutenant,  how- 
ever, owing  to  some  informality  in  the*queen's 
proceeding,  not  consenting  to  ratify  this  nomi- 
nation, her  majesty  declared  that  tince  thof 
would  not  suffer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a  dean  m 
Ireland,  he  shaidd  be  a  bishop.  A  vacancy  soon 
afterwards  occurring,  he  was  advanced  to  this 
high  dignity,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  Dublin,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1734.  '  On  this  see,  with 
the  exception  of  one  winter  occupied  by  par- 
liamentary business  in  Dublin,  he  constantly 
resided  for  eighteen  years,  and  until  the  bad 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
its  duties  for  the  shades  of  retirement.' 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cloyne,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  came  to  Ireland  as  viceroy,and 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  this  admirable  man, 
to'piay  his  tribute  to  such  exalted  merit.  The  see 
of  Clogher  was  vacant,  with  a  fine  of  10,000/.  for 
the  next  successor,  and  he  pressed  its  accept- 
ance upon  Berkeley,  accompanied  with  an 
offer  of  any  better  translation  which  might  oc- 
cur during  his  vicegerency.  The  good  bishop 
consulted  with  Mrs.  Berkeley,  that-he  might 
do  nothing  to  wrong  his  family,  and  with  her 
fuUconcurrence  and  approbation,  declined  not 
only  the  bishopric  of  Clogher,  but  any  farther 
ecclesiastical  change  whatever.  Before  the 
close  of  this  administration,  Berkeley  reject- 
ed the  vacant  primacy,  and  on  that  occasion, 
said  to  his  wife :  '  I  desire  to  add  one  more  to 
the  list  of  churchmen,  who  are  evidently  dead 
to  ambition  and  avarice/ 

During  his  incumbency  at  Cloyne,  the  bishop 
often  found'  leisure,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  his  ecclesiastical  avocations,  to  employ 
his  pen  against  the  enemies  of  ripligion,  or  of  the 
state.  His  *  Analyst,' which  was  directed  against 
the  scepticism  of  Dr.  Halley,  was  the  cause 
of  much  animated  controversy,  equally  bene- 
ficial'in  its  results  to  Christianity  and  to  science. 
If  mysteries,  and  even  incongruities  were  to  be 
admitted  in  mathematics,  and  he  contended 
that  they  were, — a  fortiori,  argued  the  bishop, 
shall  a  mystery  be  admissible  in  religion  ;  and  he 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  as  founded 
in  error  and  in  falsehood.  Colson, — in  a  com- 
mentary on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — Dr.  Jurin, 
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of  Cambridge,  and  Benjamin  Robins,  Esq.* 
all  gteat  names  in  the  scientific  world,  appear- 
ed rapidly  and  successively  against  the  bishop; 
who.  replied  and  was  replied  to,  but  was  cer- 
tunly  vanquished  on  the.  question  of  science, 
though  he  argued   triumphantly  for  Christi- 
anity.— ^The  sedentary  habits  into  which  he 
now  fell,  so  difierent  from  his  former  activity, 
gradually  undermiued  his  health,  and  at  sixty 
years  of  age  brought  on  a  nervous  colic,  which 
became  chronic,  and  afflicted  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  This  complaint,  however,  particularly 
in  its  incipient  stage,  was  much  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  Tar-water ;  and,  from  a  benevolent 
desire, to  make  known  the  virtues  of  this  medi- 
cine to  the  su£Eering,  he  published  in  1744,  his 
'  SiRis,  a  chain  of  philosophical  Reflections  and 
Inquiries  concerning  the  virtues  of  Tar-water .*  This 
was  a  work  of  equal  erudition  and  research,  com- 
bining in  an  extraordinary^manner,  medical  fact 
and  metaphysical  inference ;  and  conducting  the 
reader  imperceptibly  to  the  most  awful  religious 
inquiries  and   sublime  conclusions.     '  Many 
a  vulgar  critic  has  sneered,  at;  it,'  says  Dr. 
Warton,  '.for  beginning  at  Tar,  and  ending 
with  the  Trinity ;  incapable  of  observing  the 
great  art  with  which  the  transitions  in   that 
book  are  finely  made,  where  each  paragraph 
depends  upon,  and  arises  out  of  the  preceding ; 
and  gradually,  and  imperceptibly,  leads  on  the» 
reader,  from  common  objects,  to  more  remote, 
from  matter  to  spirit,  from  earth  to  heaven.' 
The  great  popularity,  of  this  pamphlet  achieved 
for  Tarrwater  a  reputation  beyond  its  merits,  but 
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as  the  Bway  of  fashion  can  never  be  more  than 
momentary  in  medicine,  it  rapidly  fell  into  dis- 
^se,  notwithstanding  the  eulogy  of  the  bishop. 

Berkeley  wrote  many  tracts  upon  the  in- 
cidental occurrences,  and  political  aspect  of 
his  times,  and  one  characteristic  yein  of  be- 
nevolence distinguished  all  his  writings.  He 
supported  the  existing  government  with  purity 
and  disinterestedness,  and  presented  the  un- 
usual phenomenon  of  a  ministerial  patriot,  which 
is  alntost  an  equal  solecism  in  morals  and  in 
politics.  In  1760,  the  publication  of  his.'  Max- 
tms  concerning  Patriotism^  afforded  an  additional 
evidence^  if  such  were  wanting,  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  cedent 
disposition  to  serve  his  country. 

His  'Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-watery' in  1752, 
was  his  last  performance.  His  health  was  now 
become  very  infirm,  and  his  constitution  rapidly 
breaking.  He  tried  in  vain  to  exchange  his  bi- 
shopric for  some  canonry,  or  headship  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  might  at  once  indulge  in  literary 
leisure,  and  superintend  the  education  of  his 
son.  At  last,  he  petitioned  the  king  to  be  al- 
lowed to  resign  his  see ;  but  wh^n  the  king 
heatd  who  it  was  that  preferred  so  extraordinary 
a  request,  he  declared  that  Berkeley  should 
die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  but  gave  him  free 
permission  to  reside  where  he  pleased. — Ac- 
cordingly, in  July  1762,  he  removed  to  Oxford 
with  his  lady  and  family,  but  not  long  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  his  academic  seclusion*  He 
died  suddenly  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14, 
1763,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  whiU 
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lie  was  listening  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintbians — the 
leBBOB  for  the  burial  serrice — which  Mrs. 
BsKKKLET  was  reading  aloud  to  the  family*. 
So  imperceptibly  did  he  go  off,  that  no  change 
was  noticed  in  his  countenance  or  his  attitude, 
until  Miss  Bbbkeley,  rieing  to  hand  him  a 
cQp  of  tea,  discovered  that  lie  was  not  only ' 
dead  in  his  chair,  but  that  his  body  was  quite 
cold  and  stiff ! 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  in  any  age  or  country;  whose 
life  was  so  beautifully  pure,  that,  perhaps, 
since  the  fall  from  innocence,  none  have  -so 
nearly  approached  the  angelic  standard ;  and 
whose  pasaage  to  the  other  world  wag  bo  dil^ 
ferent  irom  an  ordinary  dissolution,  that,  like 
Enoch,  he  appeared  to  be  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven.  It  is  related  of  Bishop  Attbh-, 
BDBY,  that  after  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Lord  Bebseley  to  this  amiable  man,  he  lifted 
Dp  bis  hands  in  admiration  as  Mr.  Bebkelet 
quitted  the  room,  and  exclaimed :  '  So  much 
understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much 
innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think 
had  been  the  porUon  of  any  but  angeU,  till  I 
saw  this  gentleman.' 

As  a  philosopher,  Berkeley  was  perhaps 

■  It  is  pnnble  that  th'u  anecdote  Bboal  the  Burial  Itum  n»; 
be  the  raaimfactare  of  tome  loicr  of  coincidence.  Dr.  Dhake, 
iiowerer,  who  unnbt  be  falloHed  with  loo  implicit  a  deretenCe  in 
til  oiaOna  connected  «ith  the  writera  in  tbese  Toioniei,  relates  it 
witlioDt  suBpicioD.  Yet  Dr.  AiiiN,  in  bia  *  BiogrDjilij,'  u^ 
thai  it  Uku  a  lenam  of  SsERLOci'a.  There  U  loom  to  doubt-^ 
The  bisbop'i  complunt  waa  k  paralytic  affection  of  the  heart. 
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too  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argumentative  discussion ;  but  his  ih- 
tellectual  powers,  were  of  great  compass,  und 
in  all  the  arts  and  occupations  of  common-  life 
— whether  liberal  or  mechanic — he  was  versed 
far  beyond  the  multitude  of  ordinary  practitioQ- 
ers.  *  Berkeley  was  a  handsome  man/ of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  very. strong  tiil  his 
sedentary  life  had  impaired  his  health.  His 
countenance  was  expressive,  and  peculiarly 
benevolent.  The  enthusiastic  energy  of  bis 
.character,  which  is  displayed  in  his  public 
works,  w^,s  also  apparent  in  his  pri:irate  life 
and  conversation.  But  .notwiths'6^nding  this 
animation  and  spirit,  his  manner  was  invariably 
mild,  unajffected,  and  engaging.' 

Of  the  essays  which  Berkeley  contributed 
to  the  Guardian,-  No.  3.  An  exposition  of-the 
folly  and  impiety  of*  Collins  and  his  discipks, 
is  yet  a  disputed  paper,  and  by  many  ascribed 
to  Steele.  It  is  quoted  by  Sir  Richard, 
in  his  '  Apology,'-  without  any  allusion  to 
Berkeley  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex- 
pressly claimed  by  Dr.  George  Berkeley  for 
the  bishop.  Against  such  a  claimant,  it  would 
seem  impertinent  to  arrsiy  o,  mere  opinion:  but 
it  is  possible  that  Dr.  George  Berkeley 
himself  laid  his  claim  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  without  any  directer  proof  than  the 
intimate  connexion  of  this  paper  with  the  sub- 
jects of  his  father's  essays.  In  regard  to  style, 
if  we  were  unopposed  by  this  extrinsic  circum- 
stance, the  verisimilitude  is  much  greater  fot 
Steele  than  Berkeley, 
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lie  contributions,  then,  of  Bishop  Bbbkelet 
to  the  Gt7ARDIAn,  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows :  Nos.  3— daubtfiil— 27 ,  39,  66,  62,  69, 70, 
77,  83,  88,  89,  and  126,  which  are  directed 
principally  against  scepticism  and  irreligion. 
Of  these,  No.  62,  contains  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  utility  of  public  schools,  and 
No.  126,  is  a  beautiful  essay  on  the  endear- 
ments of  friendship  and  benevolencel — No.  36, 
On  the  discovery  of  the  Pineal  Gland  by  Des- 
CAHTES,  and  No.  49,  On  Pleasures,  natural  and 
fantastical,  are  good  specimens  of  his  lighter 
and  more  humorous  manner. 

Eight  papers  in  the  Guabdian  emanate  from 
the  pen  of  Pope,  and  compel  us  to  regret  that 
he  was  such  a  sparing  contributor.     No.  4,  is 
a  just  satire  on  the  extreme  servility  of  dedica^ 
tions;  and  in  No.  11,  he  has  given  us  a  very 
animated  and  pleasing  picture,  heightened  with 
much  comic  power,  of  the  effects  of  vanity  and 
self-love.     No.  40,  on  the  writers  of  Pastoral, 
in  which,  among  the  modems,  the  critic  uni- 
formly assies  the  palm  to  Philips,  but  takes 
care  to  let  it  be  seen  that  Pope  is  always  the 
superior,  is  mianaged  with  a  dexterity  and  arti- 
fice, altogether  without  example.    This  exqui- 
site piece  of  irony  produced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  irreparable  breach  between  the  two 
poets.    Philips  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's, 
witJi  which  he  threatened  to  chastise  his  anta- 
gonist; and  Pope,  in  the  first  edition  of  Jiis 
letters,  pays  off  Philips  with  the  appellation 
of  '  rascal.'   Arcades  ambo! — In  No.  61,  Pope 
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exerts  his.eloquence  in  favour  of  the  brute  crea- 
.tioD^  and  pleads  with  equal  power  and  pathos, 
for  a  more  humane,  and  tender  treatment  of 
animals.   This  paper  impresses  the  reader/with 
a  pleasing  idea  of  those  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence   and   compassion,  which  animated  the 
bosom  of  our  poet,  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
appear  to  have  come  warm  from  the   heart. 
No,  78,  efttitled  '  A  Receipt  for  an-Epic  Poem/ 
is  a  smart  satire  upon  Bossu,  and  conducted 
with  a  fund  of  originality  and  good  humour. 
Pope's. known. impatience  under  any  personal 
allusions,  did  not   prevent   him  occasionally 
from  making  merry  at  his  own  expense.    In 
Nos.,91,  and  92,  he  has  ludicrously  introduced 
himself  and  his  associates  under  the  appellation 
of  the  '  Little  Club,'  into  which  no  candidate 
was   admissible,  if  his  stature  exceeded  five 
feet.     Addison   took  a   hint  from  the  rich 
pleasantry  of  these  essays,  and  followed  them 
up  with  a  description  of  his  '  Tall , Club y'  in 
No.  108. — No..  173,  Pope's  last  communica- 
tion to  the  Guardian,  is  a  satire  on  the  bad 
taste  which  at  that  time  obtained  in  gardening. 
It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Addisoi^, 
written  in  tne  autum  of  1713,  that  he  wpuld 
willingly  haye  be.en  a  much  more  frequent  con- 
tributor .  to  this  work,  but  that  he  was  shy  of 
any  connexion  with  Steele,  on  account  of 
his   uncompromising  politics.      Pope's   pru- 
dence did  not  easily  suffer  him  to  be   com- 
mitted: he  thought  very  highly  of  Steele's 
h^ad  and  heart,  but  he  kept  as  clear  as  possi- 
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ble  from  all  open  co-operation,  through  a-fear 
of  offending  the  Jacobites*. 

The  next  contributor  whom  we  shall  notice, 
was  HO  intimately  coanected  with  AnoiSON, 
that  although  his  hand,  with  but  a  slight  ex- 
ception, elude  our  investigation  in  the  Guah- 
DiAN,  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  this  place  will  not 
be  the  less  interesting. 

Thomas  Tickell,  son  of  the  Rer.  Richard 
TicKELL,  vicar  of  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  in 
Cumberland,  was  born  in  1686.  He  studied  at 
Qneen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
Master's  degree  in  1708,  and  became  a  Fellow  in 
1710.  He  shewed  an  early  taste  for  a  public  and 
literary  life,  and  his  genius  and  attainments  were 
ffell  calculated  to  realize  his  wishes.  By  a  copy 
of  verses  on  his  opera  ofRosamond.he  acquired 
thepatronage  and  friendship  of  Addison;  a  tie, 
which  was  unintemipted  to  the  grave.  Addi- 
son regarded  Tickell  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  af^ction  of  a  father,  and  Tickell  che- 
rished for  Addison  the  most  exalted  vene- 
ration, and  a  feeling  of  filial  attachment.  An 
intimacy  with  Steele  and  his  associates  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  connexion,  and 
many  Spectators  and  Guardians,  which  are 
DOW  fatherless,  might  be  affiliated,  with  little 
risk  of ' injustice,  upon  Tickell.  He  wrote 
with  much  elegance,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
minor  poets  of  his  country.     In  his  inonody 

•  'An  hbneit  Jacobite,"  «irii  Pope,  in  the  fetter  all 
'spoke  to  me  lbeiense,orDonKnK,of  tbcneak  part  i>F 
vetj'  (oiriy,  tLit  the  good  people  look  it  ill  of  me  thtl  I 
Ste£li,  thongb  upon  oeret  >o  indifferent  lubjecti.' 
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upon  the  death  of  Abbisoi^^  are  some  of  th^ 
sweetest  specimens  of  elegiac  simplicity  and 
pathos.  Dr.  Johnson  goes  much  farther^and 
says,  that  a  sublimer  funeralpoem  is  not  to  he 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  litera* 
ture. 

TiCKBLL  played  a  considerable  card  upon 
the  theatre  of  politics,  as  well  as  letters.  He 
went  with  Addison  to  Ireland,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  Earl  of  Sunderland  as  secre* 
tary ;  and  on  the  nomination  of  his  illustrious 
friend  to  the  premiership^  in  1717,  Tickell 
was  immediately  advanced  to  the  post  of 
under-secretary,  which  he  filled  with  equal 
credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try. When  Addison  died,  he  devolved  the 
publication  of  his  works  upon  Tickell, 
solemnly  recommending  him  to  the  patronage 
of  Secretary  Craggs^  his  successor,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  Craggs,  however,  died 
before  the  dedicated  volumes  could  be  brought 
out;  and  Lord  Warwick,  to  whom  Tickell 
had  inscribed  the  beautiful  elegy  which  he 
prefixed,  was  dead  also  before  the  publica- 
tion*. 

In  1726,  Tickell  was  made   secretary  to 

*  Pope,  noticiDg  the  singalarity  of  these  coincidences,  writes 
tfaos  in  a  letter  to  Attsbbvrt.  '  Addison's  works  came  to  105 
hands  yesterday.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  odd  set  of  ina- 
dents,  that  the  book  should  be  dedicated  by  a  dead  man  (Addi- 
son) to  a  dead  man  (Craggs),  and  even  that  the  new  patroa 
(Lord  Warwick)  to  whom  Txcxsll  chose  to  inscribe  his  versesi 
should  be  dead  also  before  they  were  published.  Had  I  been 
in  the  Editor's  place,  I  should  have  been  a  little  apprehensive  for 
myself,  under  a  thought  that  every  one  who  had  any  hand  in 
that  work  was  to  die  before  the  publication  of  it' 
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the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  sttuation  of 
^at  dignity  and  profit,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  deatn.  This  happened  at  Bath, 
OD  the  23d  of  April,  1740,  after  a  life  of  emi- 
nent virtue,  and  great  public  utility. 

It  is  quite  foreign  from  our  purpose,  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  between  Pope,  and  Tick- 
ell  and  Addison,  relative  to  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad.  That  Addison  secretly  wished  for 
his  friend's  success,  we  can  imagine;  that  his 
friendship  for  Tickell  was  not  the  only 
.prompter  of  this  wish,  we  will  also  concede-; 
but  that  he  translated  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  himself,  out  of  sheer  rivalry  to  Pope, 
or  that  be  corrected  Tickell's,  we  shall 
never  believe,  for  as  a  poet  he  was  inferior  to 
Tickell.  The  curious  on  this  subject  may 
compare  Johnson  and  Drake,  in  their  bio- 
graphy of  Tickell  and  Addison. 

Six  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Guab- 
DiAN,  on  pastoral  poetry,  Noa.  16,  22,  23,  28, 
30,  and  32,  have  been  assigned,  but  on  no 
sufficient  evidence,  to  Tickell.  The  anno- 
tators,  nevertheless,  are  more  confident  in  the 
propriety  of  this,  than  of  any  other  circum- 
stantial ascription  in  these  volumes ;  and  cer- 
tainly, they  ao  not  betray  much,  either  of  the 
manner,  or  style  of  Steele.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Tickell,  who  was  a  man  of 
singular  and  shrinking  modesty,  was  the  author 
of  many  of  those  unclaimed  papers  in  tb'^ 
Spectator,  which  are  distinguished  with  t' 
letter  T.  However  this  be,  we  have  Sti'.el 
direct  testimony  to  his  asBistanca,  but  it  v 
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imparted  under  such  a  shroud  of  concealment» 
that  all  his  papers,  with  the  excepti9n  of  one 
Essay  in  the  Guabdian,  are  beyond  identifi- 
cation. No.  126,  in  that  work,  on  the  beau- 
ties and  exhilarating  effects  of  spring,  is  all 
that  we  know  to  be  Tickell's. 

The  introductory  paragraph  to  No.  11,  onfe 
of  Pope's  papers,  has  been  ascribed  to  Gay, 
but  probably  without  foundation.  He  wrote 
No.  149,  on  dress,  which  is  a  very  clever  and 
ingenious  article ;  and  the  parallel  between 
poetry  and  dress  is  supported  with  much  origi- 
nal  humour,  not  ummngled  with  some  happy 
strokes  of  satire. 

John  Gay  was  bom  near  Barnstaple  in 
Devonshire,  in  1688;  and  havine  received  a 
somewhat  classical  education  at  me  grammar- 
school  of  that  town,  was  nevertheless  bound 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer,  through  some  sudr 
deh  reduction  in  his  family.  But  Gat,  de- 
testing an  occupation  at  once  so  frivolous  and 
unworthy,  got  together  a  sufficient  sum,  and 
bought  his  emancipation  from  his  master.  Ee- 
leased  from  the  tranmiels  of  his  indentures,  he 
cultivated  literature  and  poetry  with  eaual  ar- 
dour and  success.  In  1711,  he  publisned  his 
first  poem,  entitled  '  Rural  Sports,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  Pope,  then  about  his  own  age;  and 
from  this  incident  arose  an  intimacy  between 
the  two  poets,  which  death  only  had  the  power 
to  dissolve.  Gay  wrote  for  the  stage  with  al- 
ternate failure  and  success:  his  celebrated 
'  Beggar's  Opera'  still  survives,  and  is  acted 
to  crowded  houses.   Of  his  lighter  poems,  tiie 
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well-known  ballads  of 'Black-eyed  Susan/ and 
'Twas  when  the  Seas  were  Roaring/  are  with- 
out a  rival  for  simplicity  and  tender  beauties. 
But  Gay^s  reputation  with  posterity  rests  upon 
his  Fables^  They  were  written  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland  :  but 
the  court  never  compensated  Gay.  He  died  on, 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  To  great  excellence  of  moral 
character,  he  joined  a  temper  peculiarly  sweet, 
and  the  most  engaging  manners.  No  one  was 
more  universally  beloved  and  regretted,  than 
was  John. Gay. 

No.  130,  On  the  merits  of  the  speculative 
and  the  active  classes  of  mankind,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Rev.  Deane  Bartelett.  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1693.  We 
have  no  memoir  of  Mr.  Bartelett.  Of  Dr. 
Thomas  Birch,  chancellor  and  prebendary 
of  Worcester,  we  know  as  little.  He  contri- 
buted No.  36,  which  he  calls  '  A  Modest  Apo- 
lo^  for  Punning.' 

No.  25,  Containing  some  sound  criticisms 
upon  Lord  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VII., 
and  No.  31,  upon  the  various  kinds  of  happi- 
ness, are  from  the  pen  of  Budgell*. 

No.  37,  A  critical  review  of  Othello,  with 
some  excellent  moral  strictures  on  the  passion 
of  jealousy,  is  by  Hughes. 

No.  66,  The  Vision  of  Reproof  and  Re- 
proach ;  and  No.  66,  the  Vision  of  Common 
Fame,  are  the  contributions  of  Pakneil. 

•  For  accounts  ofBoDOBLL,HuGHEi,PARNBLL,  and  PiARCE, 
see  Preface  to  the  Spxctator. 
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No.  16,  On  Songs  and  Lyric  Poetry,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips,  celebrated  for 
his  pastoral  compositions.  Dr.  Aikin  callsit' 
elegant  and  ingenious,  but  superficial;  and 
Drake  praises  it  even  more  than  Aikin*.-  It* is 
extolled  beyond  its  merits-  Philips  was  more 
ambitious  than  talented.  His  tragedy  of  the 
'  Distrest  Mother/  which  is  almost  entirely  a 
translation  of  the  Andromaque  of  Racine,  still 
keeps  the  stage.  He  was  most  successful  in 
his  songs  and  translations  from  Sappho.  The 
Hymn  to  Venm  was-first  printed  in  No.  223  of 
the  Spectator  ;  and  the  fragment,  commenc- 
ing Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  u  he,  appeared  in 
No.  229  of  the  same  work.  To  him,  also,  is 
ascribed  the  translation  of  a  Lapland  love-song,* 
in  No.  366  of  the  Spectator.  .The  life  of  Phi- 
lips has  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

No.  86,  A  curious  paper  on  the  Poetical  de- 
scriptions of  the  War-horse,  is  given  by  the  An- 
notators  to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  now  princi- 
pally remembered  for  his  immortal  poem  of  the 
'  Night  Thoughts.*  Dr.  Young's  life  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Johnson. 

No.  93,  which  consists  of  two  letters;  one 

*  Just  as  this  sheet  is  going  to  press,  the  death  of  Dr.  Axiih 
is  announced  ill  the  piibh'c  prints.     John  Aikin,  Esq*.  M.D* 
whose- name  is  frequently  recurrent  in-  these  prefaces,  closed  a 
long  and  useful  life  at  Stuke>Newington,  near  London,  on  Satar-. 
day,  December  7, 1822,  aged  seventy-five. 

As  a  physician,  Dr.  Aikin,  did  not  press  forward  for  that  ce- 
lebrity, which  his  talents  had  easily  ensured  \  but  as  a  critic,  and 
a  biographer,  his  name  will  be  long  distinguished. 

'  The  public,'  says  the  Examijiei',  *  will  sympathise  with  hispn- 
▼ate  friends,  in  an  event  which  has  separated  for  ever  froni  mortal 
concerns,  a  m^n. whose  literary  life  was  devoted,  with  undeviatiDg 
consistency,  to  the  support  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.' 
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containing  a  translation  from  XENOPHON^and  . 
the  other f  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  is  the  com- . 
position  of  Dr,  William  Wotton.     He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  rector 
of  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1666.    He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated, 
and  became  a  Fellow.     He  was  a  prebendary  of 
Sarum,  and  a  pluralist,  but  be  wanted  economy, 
and  was  distressed  with  all  his  emoluments. . 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  1726,  leaving 
behind  him,  says  Drake,  perhaps  no  compe- 
titor, with  regard  to  strength  of  memory,  and 
variety  of  acquisition  as  a  linguist. 

Three  communications  in  the  Guardian  are  . 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Eusden.    The 
first,,  is  a  letter  in  No.  124,  entitled  '  More 
Roarings  of  the  Lion,'  and  which  Drake  ho- 
nours witb  the  efithet  Addisonian  ;  the  second, 
is  a  translation  of  CJlaudian's  '  Court  of  Venus/ , 
in  No.  127 ;  and  the  third,  is  a  version  from  the 
same  poet,  of  the  SpeecA  of  Pluio  to  Proserpine,  . 
in  No.  164.    From  the  complimentary  termi- 
nation of  the  last  piece,  it  could  not  have  been 
entirely  Exjsden's,  unless,  as  his  biographer 
insinuates,  he  had  a  way  of  shewing  his  modesty 
quite  peculiar  to  himself.    Eusden  succeeded 
to  the  laurel  on  the  death  of  Rowe,  but  no 
laurels  have  survived  for  Eusden.  .  . 

For  the  letter  signed  tied  Mum,  in  No.  121,  we 
are  indebted  to  Zachary  Pearce.  His  sketch 
of  the  Silent  dub  is  humorous  and  original. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Rowe  was  the  author  of  a 
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letter  in  No.  118,  signed  with  his  own  initials. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  Esq.  seijeaat 
at  law,  and  was  born  at  Little  Berkford  in  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1673.  He  studied  at  Westminster 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and  rapidly 
made  himself  master  of  the  classics,  but  being 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  law,  he  was  entered 
when  sixteen,  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen, Rows  became  independent  of  a  profes- 
sion which  he  never  liked,  and  turned  with  ala- 
crity from  musty  parchments  to  the  cultivation 
of  elegant  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  produced  his  first  tragedy  under  the  title 
of  the  *  Ambitious  Step-mother,'  whibh  being 
received  with  great  applause,  determined  him 
ever  afterwards  to  the  stage.  He  wrote  seven 
tragedies,  four  of  which  are  now  fallen  into 
oblivion ;  and  three,  Jane  Shore,  The  Fair  Pe- 
nitent, and  The  Ambitious  Step-mother,  continue 
to  be  received  with  popularity,  and  belon?  to 
the  standard  drama,  ne  tried  a  comedy,  which 
he  called  the  Biter,  but  it  was  so  si^ally 
damned,  that  he  did  not  even  give  it  a  place  in 
hisworks.  His  edition  of  SnAKSPEAitEisindif- 
ferent,  but  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Pharsalia.  Rowe's  life  is  well 
written  by  Johkson  :  he  helJ  several  pletcen 
of  profit  imder  the  government,  and  is  one  of 
those  who  have  conferred  distinction  upon  the 

Eost  of  Laureate. — Rowe  died  on  the  6th  of 
fecembet,  1718,  aged  forty-four,  and  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Idth  of  the  same  month  in  West- 
minster-'abbey. 
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Mabttic,  Cabet«  and  Incb,  hare  all  been 
mentioQed  among  the  contributors  to  the 
GuABDiAN,  but  not  one  of  their  pieces  can  be 
identified. 

Of  the  prefatory  address,  entitled,  '  The 
Publisher  to  the  Reader,'  which  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Stekle,  the  assignment 
IB  extremely  questionable.  The  manner  in 
which  Pope's  Iliad  is  forced  upon  the  public 
attention,  saroura  strongly  of  a  bookseller's 
puff;  Addison  is  awkwardly  complimented, 
uid  Steele  mentioned  with  discredit.  Now 
we  know  that  ToKsoN,  who  published  the 
GuABDiAN,  was  at  variance  with  Steele  for 
discontinuing  it  so  suddenly,  which  may  ac- 
count for  this  contemptuous  treatment  of  hii 
name:  but  how  Steele,  so  situated,  could 
condescend  to  write  the  dedications,  which 
the  Annotators  insist  are  hU,  appears  to  be 

Suite  unexplainable.  Mr.  Chalhebs  will  not 
How  the  '  Publisher  to  the  Reader'  to  big 
Stible's,  neither  can  we.  It  must  have  been 
trritten  aher  the  dedications,  which  were  pro- 
bably fimshed  by  Steele  before  bis  rupture 
with  ToNsoN,  and  turned  to  a  subsequent  ac- 
count by  the  bookseller.  It  is,  besides,  too 
inekgaiU  and  vulgar  to  be  Steele's,  who  re- 
tuned  none  of  his  early  Blovenlinese  at  that 
period,  but  was  often  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  Addison  by  the  best  judges. 
If  we  compare  the  style  of  the  dedications 
with  that  of  the  preface  in  question,  wb 
be  satisfied  that  they  could  not  emanate 
the  same  pen. 
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'  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  PoPE/.that 
Steele  was  bound  in  articles  of  penalty  to  his 
bookseller  fgr  all  the  Guardians ;  and  it  is  left 
for  us  to  infer,  that  he  got  rid  of  these  not  al- 
tdget*her  by.  the  most  creditable  means.  -  We 
have  seen  that  Steele  abruptly  laid  aside  the 
Guardian,  only  to  commence  the  English- 
man ;  but  if  the  mere  change  of  a  title  could 
enable  one  party  to  elude  the  other,  the  con- 
tract could  not  have  been  very  definite.  It-  is 
chiefly  objected  to  Steele,  however,  that  not 
content  with  evading  his  obligations,  he. in- 
flicted a  wilful  detriment  upon  the  property 
from  which  he  withdrew,  by  entitling. his  new 
paper,  '  The  Englishman,  being  the  sequel  of  the 
Guardian.'  But  the  direct  injuriousnessof 
this  title  was  not  all;  he  followed  it  up  by  a 
statement  in  his  first  number,  that  he  had 
*  for  valuable,considerations  purchased  the  lion, 
desk,  pet),  inky  and  paper,  and  all  other  goods 
of  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.  who  has  thought 
fit  to  write  no  more  himself,  but  has  given  me 
full  liberty  to  report  any  sage  expressions,  or 
maxims  which  may  tend  to  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  and  the  service  of  his  country.' 

There  must  have  been  more  in  this  than  sur- 
vives to  posterity :  such  an  aggravation  of  the 
circumstances  of  secession  is  out  of  all  proba- 
bility. It  is  more  likely  that  there  was  a  mutual 
dissolution  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  preface,  without 
recurring  to  the  elegant  and  copious  commen- 
tator, whose  volumes  we  have  so  frequently 
quoted   throughout  this  and   our  former  es- 
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Bays*.  'We  have  used  him  so  unsparingty 
upoD  all  occasioDs,  that  we  do  not  destre  to  oe 
considered  original ;  holding  it  of  paramount 
importance  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
hig  criticims  as  widely  as  the  essayists  tnem- 
selres.  All  persons  who  possess  a  ci)py  of  the 
one,  should  not  rest  till  they  have  procured  the 
other.  It  is  not  only  a  disadvantage,  but  a 
positive  misfortune,  to  he  without  the  commen- 
laries  of  Draice;  for  they  do  not  place  in  a 
fuller  light,  merely,  the  national  importance 
and  high  literary  merits  of  our  first  periodical 
writers,  but  they  abound  with  incidental  beau- 
ties and  iascinating  passages  of  their  own,  and 
blend  such  a  lovely  morality  with  their  en- 
chanting criticisms,  as  uniformly  to  exalt  the 
heart,  in  proportion  as  they  enlarge  the  under- 
standing. 

The  essays  of  Drake  are  divided  into  three 
volumes;  of  which  the  first  and  second  are 
occupied  with  the  biography,  and  relative 
moral  and  literary  ments,  of  Steele  and 
Addison.  A  discriminated  and  masterly  re- 
view of  the  state  of  letters  in  England  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  these  writers,  is  given  in 
a  preliminary  discourse ;  and  in  the  last  volume 
will  be  found  an  ample  biographical  notice  of 
all  those  occasional  correspondents  of  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  whose 
names  have  descended  to  posterity:  an  Au- 

*  '  EsiATS,  BiographicRl,  Critical.  Rod  Historical,  UliiTlrBlito 
of  Ihe  TiTLCK,  Sfcctatos,  and  Gdahduh.    B;  N.tii^ 
Drake,  M.D.  Aothor  of  "  Uleraij  Hours."    la  three  volnir 
London:  1805.' 
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gustan  company  of  bards  and  sages;  a  body 
of  .wit  and  wisdom,  such  as  time  and  accident 
may  not  soon  incorporate — Apollinbo  No- 
mina DIONA  CHORO ! 

The  mass  of  anecdote  and  informatioA,  the 
accumulated  and  curious  research,  displayed 
in  this  work,  its  lucid  order  and  admirable 
arrangement,  are  far  beyond  any  praise  pf 
ours.  We  do  our  duty  best,  by  indicating 
such  a  treasure  to  our  readers;  and  while  we 
forbear  to  make  any  farther  transcript,  it  is  is 
the  confidence  that  they  have  seen  enough, 
not  to  be  contented  with  extract  only. 


ATable  of  tiie  Contributors  to  the  Ooardian. 
176  Papere. 
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To  LlHTTSHANT-GENEItAL  CaDOGAH. 
BDt, 
In  the  chantctei  of  Guardian,  it  behoves  me  to  do 
Eonoui  to  such  as  have  deserved  well  of  society,  and 
laid  out  worthy  and  manly  qualities,  in  the  service 
of  the  public.  No  man  has  more  eminently  distin- 
guiibed  himself  this  way,  than  Mr.  Cadogan ;  with 
a  contempt  of  pleasure,  rest,  and  ease,  when  csJIed  to 
(be  duties  of  your  glorious  profession,  you  have  lived 
in  a  familiarin  with  dangers,  and  with  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  final  purpose  of  the  attempt,  have  wholly 
disregarded  what  should  befal  yourself  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it ;  thus  has  life  risen  to  you,  as  fast  as  you 
resigned  it,  and  every  new  hour,  for  having  bo  frailly 
lent  the  precedii^  moments  to  the  cause  of  justice 
sad  of  liberty,  has  come  home  to  you,  improved  with 
honour:  this  happy  distinction,  which  is  so  very  pe- 
culiar toyou,  with  the  addition  of  industry,  vigilance, 
patience  of  labour,  thirst,  and  hunger,  m  common 
with  the  meanest  soldier,  has  made  jour  present  for- 
tune unenvied.  Forthe  public  always  reaped  greater 
advantage,  from  the  example  of  successful  merit, 
than  the  deserving  man  hhnself  can  possibly  be  pos- 
sesaed  of;  your  country  knows  how  eminently  you 
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with  which  nature  and  fortune  have  blessed  him. 
But  you  have  a  soul  animated  with  nobler  views,  and 
know  that  the  distinction  of  wealth  and  plenteous 
circumstances,  is  a  tax  upon  an  honest  mind,  to  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  the  occurrences  of  life  will  give 
him  leave,  to  guard  the  properties  of  others,  and  be 
vigilant  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

This  generous  inclination,  no  man  possesses  in  a 
warmer  degree  than  yourself;  which  that  Heaven 
would  reward  with  long  possession  of  that  reputation 
into  which  you  have  made  so  early  an  entrance,  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  good  citizen,  and 
agreeable  companion,  a  disinterested  friend,  and  an 
unbiassed  patriot,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of. 
Sir,  your  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

The  Guardian. 


THE 
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It  is  a  jastice  wHch  Mr.  Ironside  owes  gentlemen- 
vhobsTesentfaimtheiruaistaDceB  from  time  to  tirae, 
m  the  canning  on  of  this  Work,  toacknowledee  that 
lAIigation,  though  at  the  same  time  he  himself  dwin- 
dles into  Ae  character  of  a  mere  publisher,  by  mak- 
ing the  acknovledgment.  But  whether  a  man  does 
it  out  of  justice  or  gratitude,  or  any  other  virtuous 
reason  or  not,  it  is  also  a  prudential  act  to  take  no 
more  upon  &  man  than  he  can  bear.  Too  large  a 
credit  has  made  many  a  bankrupt,  but  taking  even 
less  Aan  a  man  can  answer  with  ease,  is  a  sure  fund 
for  estending  it  whenever  his  occauons  require.  All 
those  papers  which  are  distinguished  by  the  mark 
of  a  Hand,  were  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
obliged  the  world  with  productions  too  sublime  to 
admit  that  the  Author  of  them  shonld  receive  any  ad- 
dition to  his  reputation,  from  such  loose  occasional 
thoughts  as  make  up  these  little  treatises.  For  which 
reason  his  name  shall  be  concealed.  Those  which 
are  marked  with  a  Star,  were  composed  by  Mr. 
Budgell.  That  upon  Dedications,  with  the  Epistle 
of  an  Author  to  Himself,  The  Club  of  little  Men, 
The  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem,  The  P^^pw  of 
the  Gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  the  Catalo^ueof  - 
that  against  Barbarity  to  Animals,  aud  30J»  1^ 
have  Mr.  Pope  for  their  Author.  Now  ^  ^^^^^  ^  • 
this  gentleman,  I  take  this  opportunity,  i  >  ^^^^B  ''.   * 
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affection  I  have  for  his  person  and  respect  to  his 
merit,  to  let  the  world  know,  that  he  is  now  translat- 
ing Homer's  Iliad  by  subscription.  He  has  giren 
good  proof  of  his  ability  for  the  work,  and  the  men 
of  greatest  wit  and  learning  of  this  nation,  of  all  par- 
ties, are,  according  to  their  different  abilities,  zealous 
encouragers,  or  solicitors  for  the  work. 

But  to  my  present  purpose.  The  Letter  from 
Gnatho  of  the  Cures  performed  by  Flattei^,  and  that 
of  comparing  Dress  to  Criticism,  are  Mr.  Ga/s.  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  PhUips,  Mr.  Tickell,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Eusden,  Mr.  Ince,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  have  obliged 
the  town  with  entertaining  Discourses  in  these 
volumes ;  and  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Trinity^coUege  in 
Dublin,  has  embellished  them  with  many  excellent 
arguments  in  honour  of  religion  and  virtue.  Mr. 
Pamelle  will  I  hope  forgive  me  that  without  his  leave 
I  mention,,  that  I  have  seen  his  hand  on  the  Uke  oc- 
casion. There  are  some  Discourses  of  a  less  pleas- 
ing nature  which  relate  to  the  divisions  amongst  ns, 
and  such  (lest  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  suffer 
from  unjust  suspicion),  I  must  impute  to  the  right 
author  of  them,  who  is  one  Mr.  Steele  of  Langunnor> 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales. 


THE 
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— — lUe  qDemreqnirii. — Habt>  Epig.  iL  1. 
He,  whom  70U  aeek. 

There  is  no  paaaion  so  univenal,  however  divert 
ufied  01  diBguised  under  different  forms  and  appear- 
ances,  as  the  vanity  of  being  known  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  communicating  a  man's  parts,  virtues, 
01  qnalificadons,  to  the  world:  this  is  so  strong  upon 
men  of  great  genius,  that  they  have  a  restless  fond- 
ness fbr  satisiying  the  world  in  the  mistakes  they 
might  possibly  be  under,  with  relation  even  to  their 
physi<^iUHny>  Mr.  Airs,  diat  extiellent  penman,  has 
taken  care  to  affix  his  own  image  opposite  to  the  title- 
page  of  his  learned  treatise,  wheiem  he  instructs  the 
Kith  of  his  nation  to  arrive  at  a  flourishing  hand. 
e  author  of  the  Key  to  Interest,  both  simple  and 
compound,  containing  practical  rules  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  words  at  length  for  all  rates  of  interest  and 
times  of  payment  for  what  time  soever,  makes  ap  to 
us  the  misfortune  of  his  Uving  at  Chester,  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  above-mentioned  Airs,  and 
coming  up  to  town,  over  against  bis  title-page,  ia  a 
very  becoming  periwig,  and  aflowing  robt;  or  mant' 
enclosed  in  a  circle  of  foliages;  below  his  portraitu 
for  our  farther  satisfaction  as  to  the  age  of  lljal  usi 
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writer^  is  sabscribed  '  Johannes  Ward  de  dvitat.  Ces- 
truB,  cstat.  swB  58.  An*  Dam.  1706/  The  serene 
aspect  of  these  writers,  joined  with  the  great  encou- 
ra^ment  I  observe  is  given  to  another,  or  what  is 
indeed  to  b&  suspected,  in  which  he  indulges  him- 
self, confirmed  me  in  the  notion  I  have  of  the  pre- 
valence of  ambition  this  way.  The  author  whom  I 
hint  at  shall  be  nameless,  but  his  countenance  is  com- 
municated to  the  puUic  in  several  views  and  aspects 
drawn  by  the  most  eminent  painters,  and  forwarded 
by  engravers,  artists  by  way  of  mezzo-tinto,  etchers, 
and  the  like*.  There  was,  I  remember,  some  years 
ago,  one  John  Oale,  a  fellow  that  played  upon  a 
pipe,  and  diverted  the  multitude  by  dancing  in  a  ring 
they  made  about  him,  whose  face  became  generally 
known,  and  the  artists  employed  their  skill  in  deli- 
neating his  features,  because  every  man  was  a  judge 
of*the  similitude  of  them.  There  is  little  else,  than 
what  this  John  Gale  arrived  at,  in  the  advantages 
men  enjoy  from  common  fame ;  yet  do  I  fear  it  has 
always  a  part  in  moving  us  to  exert  ourselves  in  such 
Ihings,  as  tmght  to  derive  their  beginnings  from 
nobler  considerations.  But  I  think  it  is  no  great 
matter  to  the  public  what  is  the  incentive  which 
makes  men  bestow  time  in  their  service,  provided 
there  be  any  thing  useful  in  what  they  produce;  I 
shall  proceed  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  my  in- 
tended labours,  not  without  some  hope  of  having  my 
vanity  at  the  end  of  them,  indulged  in  the  sort 
above-mentioned. 

I  should  not  have  assumed  the  title  of  Ouardian, 
had  I  not  maturely  considered,  that  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  doing  die  duties  of  that  character,  proceed 
from  me  integnty  of  the  mind,  more  than  the  excel- 
lence of  the  understanding.  The  former  of  these  qua- 

*  Dr.  Sachererell,  who  was  highly  honoured  in  this  way«  be- 
ing placed  in  eJBSgy  on  handkerchiefsi  fans,  urinals,  &c. 
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Kficadou  it  is  in  the  power  of  ereiy  man  to  arrive  at; 

ind  the  more  be  endeaTonrs  that  way,  the  less  will  he 
iiiuit  the  advantages  of  dteUttcT;  to  be  faithful,  to  be 
lioneit,  to  be  just,  is  what  you  will  demand  in  ih^ 
choice  of  yonr  Gaardian ;  ot  if  you  find  added  to  this, 
ihat  be  is  pleasant,  ingenious,  and  agreeable,  there 
will  overflow  satisbctions  which  make  for  the  ormi' 
meat,  if  not  bo  immediately  to  the  use  of  your  life. 
As  to  the  diverting  part  of  this  paper,  by  what  assist- 
ance I  shall  be  capacitated  for  that,  as  well  as  what 
proofs  I  have  giveu  of  my  behaviour  as  to  integrity  in 
fomier  life,  wtll  appear  from  my  history  to  be  deli- 
Teredinensuingdiscoursea.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
work  shall  be,  to  protect  the  modest,  the  industrious; 
to  celebrate  the  wise,  the  valiant ;  to  encourage  the 
good,  the  pioos ;  to  confront  the  impudent,  the  idle; 
to  coutemn  the  vain,  the  cowardly ;  and  to  disap- 
pmnt  the  wicked  and  profane.  This  work  cannot  be 
carried  <»i  but  by  preserving  a  strict  regard,  not  only 
to  the  duties  but  civilities  of  life,  with  the  utmost 
impartiaUty  towards  things  and  persons.  The  unjust 
application  of  the  advantages  of  breeding  imd  fortune, 
is  the  source  of  all  calamity  both  public  and  private ; 
the  c<»rection,  therefore,  or  rather  admonition,  of  a 
Gaardian,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  a  various  being, 
if  given  with  a  benevolent  spirit  would  certainty  be  of 
general  Bervice. 

In  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  it, 
1  shall  publish  in  respective  papers  whatever  I  think 
may  conduce  to  the  ^vancement  of  the  conversation 
of  gentlemen,  the  improvement  of  ladies,  the  wealth 
of  traders,  and  the  encouragement  of  artificers.  The 
circumstances  relating  to  those  who  excel  in  mecha- 
nics, shall  be  considered  with  particular  application. 
Itisnottobeimmediatelyconceivedby  such  as  have 
not  turned  themselves  to  reflectioos  of  that  kind, 
that  Providence,  to  enforce  and  endear  the  ncces- 
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Bity  of  social  life,  has  giten  one  man's  hands  to  an* 
other  man's  head,  and  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the 
joiner,  are  as  immediately  necessary  to  the  miathe- 
matician,  as  my  amanuedsis  will  be  to  me,  to  write 
much  fairer  than  I  can  myself.  I  am  so  well  eon- 
vinced  of  this  truth,  that  I  shall  have  a  particular 
regard  to  mechanics ;  and  to  shew  my  honour  for 
them,  I  shall  place  at  their  head  the  painter.  This 
gentleman  is,  as  to  the  execution  of  his  wotk,  a  me- 
chanic; but  as  to  his  coneeptibn,  his  spirit,  and  de- 
sign, he  is  hardly  below  eyen  the  poet,  in  liberal  art. 
It  will  be,  from  these  considerations,  useful  to  make 
the  world  see,  the  affinity  between  all  works  which 
are  Beneficial  to  mankind  is  much  tiearer,  than  the 
illiberal  arrogance  of  scholara  will  at  all  times  allow. 
But  I  am  from  experience  conyinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  mechanic  heads,  and  shall  therefore  take 
them  al)  into  my  care,  from  Rowley,  who  is"  improv- 
ing the  globes  of  the  earth  and  heaven  in  Fleet-street, 
to  Bat.  Prgeon*,  the  hair-cutter  in  the  Strand. 

But  it  will  be  objected  upon  what  pretensions  I 
take  upon  me  to  put  iif  for  the  prochain  ami,  or  near- 
est friend  of  all  the  world.  How  my  head  is  accom- 
plished for  this  employment  towards  the  public, 
from  the  long  exercise  of  it  in  a  private  capacity, 
will  appear  by  reading  me  the  two  or  three  next  days 
with  diligence  and  attention.  There  is  no  other  paper 
in  bemg  which  tends  to  this  purpose.  They  are  most 
of  them  histories,  or  advices  of  public  transactions; 
but  as  those  representations  affect  the  passions  of  my 
readers,  I  shall  sometimes  take  care,  the  day  after 
a  foreign  mail,  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  it  has 
brought.  The  parties  amongst  us  are  too  violent  to 
make  it  possible  to  pass  them  by  without  observa- 
tion.    As  to  these  matters,  I  snail  be  impartial, 

*  A  shop  was  kept  under  this  name,  till  very  lately,  almost 
opposite  ^ndel-itreet 
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thoi]gli  I  cannot  be  neuter:  I  am,  with  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  a  Tory ;  with  regard  to  the 
state,  a  Whig. 

The  charge  of  intelligence,  the  pain  in  compiling 
and  digesting  my  thoughts  in  proper  style,  and  the 
like,  oblige  me*  to  value  my  paper  a  half-^penny 
above  all  other  half-sheets*,  ^d  all  persons  who 
have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  are  desired  to 
diieot;  their  letters  (postage^paid)  to  Nestor  Ironside, 
Eiq.  at  Mr.  Tonson's  in  the  Strand.  I  declare,  be«- 
for&thand,  that  I  will  at  no  time  be  conversed  with 
any  other  way  than  by  letter:  for  as  lam  an  ancient 
man,  I  shall  find  enough  to  do  to  give  orders  proper 
fortheir.  service,  to  whom  I  am  by  will  of  their  parents 
Guardian,  though  I  take  that  to  be  too  narrow  a 
scene  for  me  to  pass  my  whole  life  in.  But  I  have 
got  my  wards  so  well  on  my  hands,  .and  they  are  so 
able  to  act  fi»r  themselves,  mat  I  have  little  to  do  but 
give  a  hint,  and  all  that  I  desire  to  be  amended  is 
altered  afioordingly. 

My  design  upon,  the  whole  is  no  less  than  to  make 
tlie  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  stage,  all  act  m  concert 
in  the  care  of  piety,  justice,  and  virtue ;  for  I  am  past 
all  the  regards  of  tius  life,  and  have  nothing  to  ma- 
nage with  any  person  or  party,  but  to  deliver  myself 
as  becomes  an  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  one  who  thinks  he  is  passing,  to  eternity.     All 
sorrows  which  can  arrive  at  me  are  comprehended  in 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  pain;  if  I  can  keep  clear  of 
these  two  evils,  I  shall  not  be  apprehensive  of  any 
other.    Ambition,  lust,  envy,  and  revenge,  are  excre«» 
scenees  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  cut  off  long  ago^ 
bat  as  they  are  excrescences  which  do  not  only-  de* 
£oTm,  but  also  torment  those  on  whom  they  grow,  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  all  others  to  take  the 
same  measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have* 
*  Fdce  two-pence.    Guard,  ia  Folio. 
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The  readiest  way  to  proceed  in  mv  great  undertak- 
ing, is  to  explain  who  I  am  myseli  that  promise  to 
give  the  town  a  daily  half-sheet :  I  shall  therefore  enter 
into  my  own  history,  without  losing  any  time  in  pre- 
amble. I  was  bom  in  the  year  1642,  at  a  lone  house 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Brentford,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  my  parents  were  of  ability  to 
bestow  upon  me  a  liberal  education,  and  of  a  W 
mour  to  think  that  a  great  happiness  even  in  afortone 
which  was  but  just  enough  to  keep  me  above  want. 
In  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford.  It  is  one  greatadvantage, 
among  many  more,  which  men  educated  at  our  Uni- 
versities do  usually  enjoy  above  others,  that  they  often 
contract  friendships  there,  which  are  of  service  to  them 
in  all  the  parts  of  their  future  life.  This  good  fortune 
happened  to  me ;  for  during  the  time  of  my  being  an 
under-graduate,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ambrose  Lizard,  who  was  a  fellow-commoner  of 
the  neighbouring  college.  I  have  the  honour  to  he 
well  known  to  Mr.  Josiah  Pullen*,  of  our  hall  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  attribute  the  florid  old  age  I  now 
enjoy  to  my  constant  morning  walks  up  Hedington- 
hill,  in  his  cheerful  company.  If  the  gentleman  he 
still  living,  I  hereby  give  him  my  humble  service. 
But  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  contracted  in  my  earh 
youth  an  intimate  friendship  with  young  Mr.  lizard, 
of  Northamptonshire.  He  was  ^ent  for  a  little  before 
he  was  of  bachelor's  standing,  to  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Lizard,  an  heiress,  whose  father  would  have  it 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  name.     Mr.  Ambrose  knew  no- 

*  See  Wood's  Athene  Oxon.  Vol.  IL  p.  21§.  edit.  1691. 
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thing  of  it  till  he  came  to  Lizard-hall,  on  Saturday 
night;  saw  the  young  lady  at  dinner  the  next  day« 
and  was  married,  by  order  of  his  father,  Sir  Am- 
brose, between  eleven  and  twelve  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing.    Some  years  after,  when  my  friend  came 
to  be  Sir  Ambrose  himself,  and  finding  upon  proof 
of  her,  that  he  had  lighted  upon  a  good  wife,  he 
gave  the  curate  who  joined  their  hands  the  parsonage 
of  Welt,  not  far  off  WelUngborough*.    My  friend 
was  married  in  the  year  62,  and  every  year  follow- 
ing for  eighteen  years  together  I  left  the  college 
(except  tluit  year  wherein  I  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Lincoln),  and  sojourned  at  Sir  Ambrose's  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.     I  remember 
very  well,  that  it  was  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  year 
1674,  that  I  was  reading  in  an  arbour  to  my  friend, 
and  stopped  of  a  sudden,  observing  he  did  not  attend. 
'  Lay  by  your  book,'  ssdd  he,  *  and  let  us  take  a  turn 
in  the  grass-walk,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to 
yon.*    After  a  silence  for  about  forty  yards,  walking 
both  of  us  with  our  eyes  downward,  one  big  to  hear, 
the  other  to  speak  a  matter  of  great  importance,  Sir 
Ambrose  expressed  himself  to  this  effect :  *  My  good 
friend,'  said  he,  '  you  may  have  observed  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  was  m  your  company  at  Mr. 
Willis's  chambers  at  University  college,  I  ever  after 
sought  and  courted  you:  that  inclination  towards 
you  has  improved  from  similitude  of  manners,  if  I 
may  so  say,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  not  observed  in 
any  man  a  greater  candour  and  simplicity  of  mind 
than  in  yourself.     You  are  a  man  that  are  not  inclin- 
ed to  launch  into  the  world,  but  prefer  security  and 
ease  in  a  collegiate  or  single  life,  to  going  into  the 
cares  which  necessarily  attend  a  public  character,  or 
that  of  a  master  of  a  family.     You  see  within,  my  son 
Mannaduke,  my  only  child ;  I  have  a  thousand  anxi- 
*  Thi»  is  a  nuxtare  of  troth  and  6ction !    A . 
XVI.  c 
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eties  upon  me  ccmceming  him,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  would  transfer  to  you,  and  when  I  do  so,  I 
would  make  it,  in  plain  English,  worth  jova  wUle.' 
He  would  not  let  me  speak,  but  proceeded  to  inform 
me,  that  he  had  laid  the  whole  scheme  of  his  affairs 
upon  that  foundation.  As  soon  a^  we  went  into  the 
house,  he  gave  me  a  bill  upon  his  goldsmith*  inLon* 
don,  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  tpld  ipe  wk^that 
he  had  purchased  me,  with  all  the  taleat^,  |  wfis  mas* 
ter  of,  to  be  of  his  family,  to  educate  his  son«  smd  to 
do  all  that  should  ever  lie  in  my  power  for  the  service 
of  him  and  his  to  my  life's  end,  according  to  such 
powers,  trusts,  and  instructions,  as  I  should  hereafter 
receive. 

The  reader  ii^U  here  make  many  speeches  fpr  me, 
and,  without  doubt,  suppose  I  told  my  |riaid  he  bad 
retained  me  with  a  fortune  to  do  that  which  I  should 
have  thought  9%yself  obliged  to  by  friendship :  l^at, 
as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  and  acted  upon  rulee  of 
life,  which  were  least  liable  to  the  variation  of  hu- 
mour, time,  or  season,  I  was  contented  to  be  obVged 
by  him  his  own  way ;  and  believed  I  should  never 
enter  into  anv  filliance  which  should  divert  me  from 
pursuing  the  mterests  of  his  family,  of  which  I  should 
hereafter  understand  myself  a  member.  Sir  Ambrose 
told  me,  he  should  lay  no  inja^ction  upon  m^  which 
should  be  inconsistent  with  any  inclination  I  might 
haye  hereafter  to  change  my  condition.  All  he 
meant  was,  in  general,  to  insure  his  family  from  that 
pest  of  great  estates,  the  mercenary  men  of  business 
who  act  fpr  them,  and  in  a  few  years  become  credi- 
tors to  their  masters  in  greater  sums  than  half  the 
income  of  their  lands  amounts  to,  though  it  is  visible 
all  which  gave  rise  to  their  wealth  was  a  slight  salary, 
for  tumii^  all  the  rest,  bpth  estate  and  credit  of  that 
estate,  to  the  use  of  their  principals.  To  this  pur- 
*  A  banker  was  called  a  golcl«iiMth  in  1713.  - 
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pose  ^e  had  a  very  lone  conler^K^  that  evening^^ 
ihe  diief  pmnt  of  which  was,  that  his  only  child 
Marmaditke  was  from  that  hour  under  my  care,  and 
I  was  engaged  to  turn  all  my  thoughts  to  the  service 
of  the  uMid  in  particular,  and  all  &e  concerns  of  ^e 
&mily  in  genem.  My  most  excellent  friend  was  sa 
well  satisned  with  my  behayiouTy  tiiat  he  made  me^ 
Ids  executor,  and  guardian  to  his,  son.  My  own 
eonduct  during  that  time,  and  my  manner  of  edu- 
eating  Ms  son  Maniiadttke  to  manhood,  and  the 
interest  I  had  in  him  to  the  time  of  his  death  also, 
widi  my  present  Cionduct  towards  the  numerous  de* 
sceodints  of  my  old  friend,  will  make,  possibly,  a 
series  of  history  of  common  life,  as  useful  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  more  pompous  passages  in  the  lives  of 
princes  and  statesmen.  The  widow  of  Sir  Ambrose, 
and  the  no  less  worthy  relict  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  are 
both  B«ing  at  this  time. 

I  am  to  let  tibe  reader  know,  that  his  chief  enter- 
tainment will  arise  from  what  passes  at  the  tea-table 
Gimy  Lady  Lizard.  That  lady  is  now  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  was  married  in  the  beginning 
of  her  sixteenth,  is  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring 
of  each  sex,  no  less  than  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. She  was  the  mother  of  this  large  family  before 
4ie^ arrived  at  her  diirtieth  year:  about  which  time 
she  lost  her  husband  Sir  Marmaduke  Lizard,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  virtue  and  generosity.  He  left  be- 
hind him  an  improved  paternal  estate  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  his  eldest  son,  and  one  year's 
revenue  in  ready  money  as  a  portion  to  each  younger 
child.  My  lady's  Christian  name  is  Aspasia ;  andas 
it  may  give  a  certain  dignity  to  our  style  to  mention 
her  by  that  name,  we  beg  leave  at  discretion  to  say 
Lady  Lizard  or  Aspasia,  according  to  the  matter  we 
shall  treat  of.  When  she  shall  be  consulting  aboi " 
her  cash,  her  rents,  her  household  affairs,  we  ^ 
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use  the  more  familiar  name ;  and  when  she  is  em. 
ployed  in  the  forming  the  minds  and  sentiments  of 
ner  children^  exerting  herself  in  the  -acts  of  cha- 
rity,  or  speaking  of  matters  of  religion  or  piety,  for 
the  elevation  of  style  we  will  use  the  word  Aspasia. 
Aspasia  is  a  lady  of  great  understanding  and  noble 
spirit.  She  has  passed  several  years  in  widowhood, 
with  that  abstinent  enjoyment  of  life,  which  has  done 
honour  to  her  deceased  husband,  and  devolved  re- 
putation upon  her  children.  As  she  has  both  sons 
and  daughters  marriageable,  she  is  visited  by  many 
on  that  account,  but  by  many  more  for  her  own 
merit.  As  there  is  no  circumstance  in  human  life, 
which  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  concern  a  wo- 
man thus  related,  there  will  be  abundant  matter  offer 
itself  from  passages  in  this  family,  to  supply  my  rea- 
ders with  diverting,  and  perhaps  useful,  notices  for 
their  conduct  in  all  the  incidents  of  human  fife. 
Placing  money  on  mortgages,  in  the  funds,  upon 
bottomry,  and  almost  all  other  ways  of  improving 
the  fortune  of  a  family,  are  practised  by  my  Lady 
Lizard  with  the  best  skill  and  advice. 

The  members  of  this  family,  their  cares,  passions^ 
interests,  and  diversions,  shall  be  represented  from 
time  to  time,  as  news  from  the  tea-table  of  so  jaccwi- 
plished  a  woman  as  the  intelligent  and  discreet  Lady 
lizard. 
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Qoioqiiid  esl  iUad,  qnod  sentit,  quod  sapit»  qood  tii1|»  qood  TigeCt 
csBleste  et  dWrnom  est,  ob  eamqaeiei^  etennimot  necesse  est. 

CiCBRO. 

Whatever  tbat  be,  wbich  tbinks,  whicb  nndentands,  wbich  wiOi 
which  acts,  it  is  something  celestial  and  diTine,  and,  upon  that 
aocdoBt,  most  necessarily  be  eternal. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  account  I  was  gmng  the 
town  of  my  particular  concerns,  by  casting  my  eye 
upon  a  treatise,  which  I  could  not  overlook  without 
aA  inexcusable  negligence,  and  want  of  concern  for 
all  the  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  interests  of  man* 
kind.  This  piece  has  for  its  title,  A  Discourse  of 
Freethinking,  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  growth  of 
a  Sect  called  Freethinkers*.  The  author  very  me- 
thodically enters  upon  his  argument,  and  says,  '  By 
freethinkmg,  I  mean  the  use  of  the  understanding  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  any  propo- 
sition whatsoever,  in  considering  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  for,  or  against^  and  in  judging  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  seeming  force  or  wealuiess  of  the  evidence.* 
As  soon  as  h^  has  delivered  this  definition,  from 
which  one  would  expect  he  did  not  design  to  shew  a 
particular  inclination  for  or  against  any  thing  before 
he  had  considered  it,  he  gives  up  all  title  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  freethinker,  with  the  most  apparent  pre- 
judice against  a  body  of  men,  whom  of  all  other  a 
good  man  would  be  most  careful  not  to  violate,  I 
mean  men  in  holy  orders.  Persons  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  are  venerable 
to  all  who  fear  him ;  and  it  is  acertain characteristic 

•3y  AudumyGoUins. 
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of  a  dissolute  and  ungoverned  mind,  to  rail  or  speak 
disrespectfully  of  them  in  general.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  men  some  will  intrude, 
who  are  of  tempers  very  unbecoming  their  function : 
but  because  ambition. and  avarice  are  sometimes 
lodged  in  that  bosom,  which  ought  to  be  the  dwel- 
ling of  sanctily  and  devotion,  must  this  unreason- 
able author  vilify  the  whole  order?  He  has  not 
taJcen  the  least  care  to  disguise  his  being  an  enemy 
to  the  persons  against  whom  he  writes,  nor  any  where 
granted  that  the  institution  of  rehgious  men  to  senre 
at  the  altar,  and  instruct  such  who  are  not  as  wise 
as  himself,  is  at  all  necessary  or  desirable;  but  pro- 
ceeds, without  the  least  apology,  to  undermine  dieir 
credit,  and  frustrate  their  labours :  whatever  clergy- 
men, in  disputes  agsdnst  each  other,  have  unguardedly 
utteredt  is  here  recorded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
affect  religion  itself,  by  wresting  concessions  to  its 
disadvantage  from  its  own  teachers.  If  this  be  trac; 
as  sure  any  man  that  reads  the  discourse  must  allow 
it  is;  and  if  religion  is  the  strongest  tie  of  human 
society ;  in  what  manner  are  we  to  treat  this  oar 
common  enemy,  who  promotes  the  growth  of  such  a 
sect  as  he  calls  freethinkers  ?  He  that  should  bum 
a  house,  and  justify  the  action  by  asserting  he  is  a 
free  agenif  would  be  more  excussible  than  this  au- 
thor in  uttering  what  he  has  from  the  right  of  a 
freethinker.  But  there  are  a  set  of  dry,  joyless,  dull 
fetlowsy  who  want  capacities  and  talents  to  make  a 
figure  amongst  mankind  upon  benevolent  and  gene- 
rous principles,  that  think  to  surmount  their  oim 
natural  meanness,  by  laying  offences  in  the  way  of 
such  as  make  it  their  endeavour  to  excel  upon  the 
received  maxims  and  honest  arts  of  life.  Ifit  veie 
possible  to  laugh  at  so  melancholy  an  afiBur  as  what 
hazards  salvation,  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  inquiry 
to  ask  what  satisfactions  they  reap,  what  extraordi- 
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nary  grs^cation  of  sense,  or  what  delicious  liber- 
timsm  this  sect  of  freethinkers  enjoy,  after  getting 
loose  of  the  laws  which  confine  the  passions  of  other 
men?  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  mirth  to  find,, 
after  all,  that  the  heads  of  this  growing  sect  are  so- 
ber wretches,  who  prate  whole  evenings  over  cofiee, 
and  have  not  themselves  fire  enough  to  be  any  far- 
ther debauchees,  than  merely  in  principle  ?  These 
sages  of  iniquity  are,  it  seems,  themselves  only  spe- 
culative wicked,  and  are  contented  that  wl  the 
abandoned  young  men  of  the  age  are  kept  safe  from 
reflection  by  dabbling  in  their  rhapsodies,  without 
tasting  the  pleasures  for  which  their  doctrines  leave 
them  unaccountable.  Thus  do  heavy  mortals  only 
gratify  a  dry  pride  of  heart,  give  up  the  interests  of 
another  world,  without  enlarging  their  gratifications 
in  this :  but  it  is  certaia  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that 
can  puzzle  truth,  that  cannot  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  it.  This  same  freethinker  is  a  creature  unac- 
quainted with  the  emotions  which  possess  great 
minds  when  they  are  turned  for  religion,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  he  is  untouched  with  any  such  sensa- 
tion as  the  rapture  of  devotion.  Whatever  one  of 
these  scomers  may  think,  they  certainly  want  parts 
to  be  devout ;  and  a  sense  of  piety  towards  heaven, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  any  thing  else,  is  lively  and 
warm  inproportion  to  the  faculties  of  the  head  and 
heart.  This  gentleman  may  be  assured  he  has  not  a 
taste  .for  what  he  pretends  to  decry,  and  the  poor 
man  is  certainly  more  a  blockhead  than  an  atheist. 
I  must  repeat,  that  he  wants  capacity  to  relish  what 
true  piety,  is ;  and  he  is  as  capable  of  writing  an  he- 
roic poem,  as  making  a  fervent  prayer.  When  men 
are  thus  low  and  narrow  in  their  apprehensions  of 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  vain,  they  are  naturally 
led  to  think  every  thing  they  do  not  understand,  not 
to  be  understood.    Their  contradiction  to  what  is 
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urged  by  others,  is  a  neeessary  consequence  of  their 
incapacity  to  receive  tt.  The  atheisticEd  fellows  who 
appeared  in  the  last  age  did  not  n&we  the  devil  for 
nought,  but  revelled  in  excesses  suitnide  to  their 
principles ;  while  in  these  unhappy  days  mischief  is 
done  for  mischief's  sake.  These  freethinkers,  who 
lead  the  life  of  recluse  students,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  disturb  the  sentiments  of  other  men, 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  ,monslrous  recreation  of  those 
late  wild  youths,  who,  without  provocation,  had  a 
wantonness  in  stabbing  and  de£Bbcing  those  they  met 
with.  When  such  wnters^as  this,  who  has  no  spirit 
but  that  of  malice,  pretend  to  inform  the  age,  mo- 
hocks  and  cut-throats  may  well  set  up  for  wits  and 
men  of  pleasure. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expected,  that  I  should  prodace 
some  instances  of  the  ill  intention  of  this  freethinker, 
to  support  the  treatment  I  here  give  him.  In  his 
52d  page  he  says, 

'  Secondly,  The  priests  throughout  the  world  dife 
about  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  Scriptures. 
The  Bramins  have  a  bode  of  scripture  called  the 
Shaster.  The  Persees  have  their  Zundavastaw.  The 
Bonzes  of  China  have  books  written  by  the  disciples 
of  Fo-he,  whom  they  call  the  **  God  and  Savioar  of 
the  world,  who  was  bom  to  teach  the  ¥ray  of  si^a- 
tion,  iand  to  give  satisfaction  for  all  men's  sm."  The 
Talapoins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  scripture  written 
by  Sommonocodom,  who,  the  Siamese  say,  was 
*>  bom  of  a  idrgin^  and  was  the  God  expected  by 
the  universe."    The  Dervises  have  their  Alcoran.' 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  dispute  the  author^! 
great  impartiaitty  in  setting  down  the  accounts  of 
these  different  religions.  And  I  think  it  is  pretty 
evident  he  delivei^s  the  matter  with  an  air  which  be- 
tmys  that  the  history  of  '  one  bom  of  a  virgm'  has 
as  much  authority  with  him  from  St.  Sommonoeodom 
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13  firom  St.  Matthew.  Thus  he  treats  revelation. 
Then  as  to  philo8<^hy,  he  tells  you,  p.  136,  '  Cicero 
produces  this  as  an  iDBtance  of  a  probable  opinion, 
that  they  vbo  study  philosophy  do  not  believe  there 
lie  any  gods ;'  and  then,  from  consideration  of  van* ' 
ons  notions,  he  affirms  Tully  concludes, '  that  there 
COD  be  nothing  after  death.' 

As  to  what  he  misrepresents  of  Tully,  the  short 
sentence  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  enough  to  op- 
pose; but  who  can  have  padence  to  reflect  upon  th« 
Bseemblage  of  impostures  among  which  our  author 
places  the  religion  of  his  country  ?  As  for  my  part, 
I  cannot  see  any  possible  interpietation  to  give  this 
vork,  but  a  design  to  subvert  and  ridicule  the  au- 
Ihority  of  Scripture.  The  peace  and  traoquillity  of 
the  nation,  and  regards  even  above  those,  are  so  much 
concerned  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  express 
sufficient  sorrow  for  the  offender,  ot  indignation 
against  him.  But  if  ever  man  deserved  to  be  de- 
nied tiie  common  benefits  ol  air  and  water,  it  is  the 
author  of  A  Piscouree  of  FreeUunking. 
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So  tbe  belt  thin|;a  be  isid  o*  th'  voni ; 
It  goes  for  notidng  when  'tu  wid, 
Odj  theam)!''!  diawn  to  Ifa'  head. 
Whether  it  be  a  swm  otgooie 

The;  level  at;  So  ahei^ieida  usu 
To  let  the  lame  mark  on  the  hip 
Bodi  of  tbeir  MODd  and  rotten  sJicep.- 

Though  most  things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
nature  are  at  once  confessed  and  absolved  in 
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mngle  vrord  Custom ;  yet  there  are  some,  whioh  a$ 
they  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  a  thinking  man  will 
the  less  excuse  on  that  very  aceountw    Among  these 
I  cannot  but  reckon  the  common  practice  of  dedica- 
tions, which  is  of  so  much  the  worse  consequence) 
as  it  is  generally  used  by  the  people  of  politeness, 
^nd  whom  a  learned  education  fbr  the  most  part  ought 
to  have  inspired  widi  nobler  and  juster  sentiments. 
This  prostitution  of  praise  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon 
the  gross  of  manldnd,  who  take  thenr  notion  of  cha- 
racters from  the  learned;  bat  also  tbe  better  sort 
must  by  this  means  lose  some  part  at  least  of  that 
desire  of  fame  which  is  lihe  incentiye  to  generous  ac- 
tions, when  they  fiiid  it  promiscuously  bestowed  on 
the  meritorious  and' undeserving:  nay,  the  uutfaor 
himself,  let  him  be  supposed  to  have  ever  so  tsrue  a 
▼alue  for  the  patron,  can  find  no  terms  to  express  it, 
but  what  have  been  Slk«ady  used;  and  rendered  sus- 
pected by  flatterers.    Ev^eii  truth  itself  in  a  dedica- 
tion is  hke  an  honest  mam  in  a  disguise,  or  vizor- 
mask,  and  wUl  appear  a  cheat  by  being  dressed  so 
like  one.    Though  the  merit  of  the  person  is  beyond 
dispute,  I  see  no  reason  that  because  one  man  is  emi- 
nent, therefore  another  has  a  right  to  be  impertinent 
and  throw  praises  in  his  face.    'Tis  just  the  reverse 
of  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  a  person 
was  advanced  to  triumph  for  his  services.    As  they 
hired  people  to  rail  at  him  in  that  circumstance  to 
make  him  as  humble  as  they  could,  we  have  fellows 
to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as  piro^d  as  they  can. 
Supposing  the  writer  not  to  be- mercenary^  yet  the 
great  man  is  no  more  in  reason  obli^^  todiank  him 
fbr  his  picture  in  a  dedication,  than  to  thank  a  painter 
for  that  on  a  sign-post ;  except  it  be  a  less  injury  to 
touch  the  most  sacred  part  of  him,  his  character,  than 
to  make  free  with  his  countenance  only.     I  should 
think  nothing  justified  me  in  iAiis  point,  but  die  pa- 
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ton's  pennksioii  beforehand,  that  I  should  drawhim^ 
as  like  as  I  could ;  whereas  most  authors  proceed  in 
this  affair  just  as  a  dauber  I  have  heard  of,  who  not 
being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the  life,  was  used 
to  paint,  faces  at  random,  and  look  oat  afterward 
for  people  whom  he  might  persuade  to  be  like  them. 
Toexpcess  my  notion  of  the  thing  in  a  word:  to  say 
more  te  a  man  than  one  thinks,  with  a  prospect  of 
interest^  is  dishonest ;  and  without  it,  foolish.  And 
whoeTer  has  had  success  in  such  an  undertakings 
must  of  necessity,  at  once^  think  himself  in  his  heart 
a  koaTefor  baying  done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  for 
hmg  belieyed  it. 

I  have  sometimes  been  entertained  with  consider-^ 
ing  dedications  in  no  very  common  light.  By  obsery-* 
iogwhtit  qualities  our  writers  think  it  will  be  most 
pleaangto  others  to  compliment  them  with,  one  may 
form  gome  judgment  which  are  most  so  to  them- 
selves ;  and  m  consequence,  what  sort  of  people  they. 
are.  Without  this  view  one  can  read  veiy  few  dedi- . 
catiohft  but  will  give  us  cause  to  wonder  how  such 
things  cfune  to  be  said  at  all,  or  how  they  were  said 
to  8\ieh  persons  t  I  have  known  a  hero  compli* 
mented  upon  the  decent  majesty  and  state  he  assumed 
after  Tictory,  and  a  nobleman  of  a  different  character 
applauded  for  his  condescension  to  inferiors.  This 
vonld  have  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  b:ut  that  I 
happened  to  know  the  aiUhors.  He  who  made  the. 
first  compliment  was  a  lofty  gentleman,  whose  air 
and  gait  discovered  when  he  had  published  a  new 
book;  and  the  other  tipided  every  night  with  the 
Allows  who  laboured  at  tne  press  while  his  own  wri- 
tngs  were  working  off.  It  is  observable  of  the  fe- 
itale poets  and  ladies  dedicatory,  that  here  (as  else*, 
^ere)  they  far  exceed  us  in  any  strain  or  rant.  As/ 
htauty  is  the  t}ung  that  sex  are  piqued  upon,  they 
«p^k  of  it  generally  in  a  more  elevated  style  than  is 
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used  by  the  men.  They  adore  in  the  same  mi 
as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when  the  auth 
of  a  famous  modem  romance*  begs  a  youag-  o 
man's  permission  to  pay  him  her  '  kneeling  ai 
tions/IamfarfromcfitauringtheexpreBsioD,  asi 
critics  would  do,  as  deficient  is  ^ammar  or  se 
but  I  reflect,  that  adorations  paid  in  that  poatun 
what  a  lady  might  expect  herself,  and  my  wo 
immediately  ceases.  These,  when  they  flatteni 
do  but  as  they  would  be  done  unto :  for  as  none 
so  much  concerned  at  being  injured  by  calumi 
as  they  who  are  readiest  to  cast  them  upon  ( 
neighbours  ;  so  it  is  certain  none  are  ao  guilty  ofl 
tery  to  otbers,  as  those  who  most  ardently  desii 
themselves. 

What  led  me  into  these  thoughts,  was  a  dedi 
tion  I  happened  upon  this  morning.  The  rea 
must  understand  thai  I  treat  the  least  instance! 
remains  of  ingenuity  with  respect,  in  what  pla 
soever  found,  or  under  whatever  circumstances 
disadvantage.  From  thislove  toletters  I  harebl 
so  happy  in  my  searches  after  knowledge,  tbsi 
have  found  unvalued  repositories  of  leuningint 
lining  of  band-boxes.  I  look  upon  these  pasteboa 
edifices,  adorned  with  the  fragments  of  the  ingeoioi 
with  the  same  veneration  as  antiquanes  upon  ruin! 
buildings,  whose  walls  preserve  divers  inscriptio 
and  names,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found: 
the  world.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the  Lady  i 
zard's  daughters  was  looking  over  some  hoods  an 
ribands,  brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  csi 
and  diligence,  I  employed  no  less  in  examining  tl 
box  which  contained  them ;  it  was  lined  with  certai 
scenes  of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  speared  by  pM** 
the  title  there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  sex,    Win 

*  Mrs.  Mauley,  aultioress  of  Ihe  Memain  from  Ibe  N 
Alallalii. 
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was  most  legible  was  the  dedication ;  which,  by  rea-* 
son  of  the  largeness  of  the  characters,  was  least  de- 
faced by  those  gothic  ornaments  of  floarishes  and  fo- 
liage, wherewiui  the  compilers  of  these  sort  of  struc- 
tares  do  often  industriously  obscure  the  works  of  the 
learned.  As  much  of  it  as  I  could  read  with  any 
ease,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  follows : 

'***  Though  it  is  a  kind  of  profanation  to  ap- 
protehyour  grace  with  so  poor  an  offering,  yet  when 
I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  sacrifice  of  first-fruits  was 
to  Heaven,  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  religion, 
that  they  were  honoured  wiUi  solemn  feasts,  and 
consecrated  to  altars  by  a  divine  command,***  upon 
tbat  consideration,  as  an  argument  of  particular  zeal, 
I  dedicate***.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  you  with- 
out adoring;  yet  dazzled  and  awed  by  the  glory  that 
surrounds  you,  men  feel  a  sacred  power,  that  re- 
fines their  flames,  and  renders  them  pure  as  those 
we  ought  to  offer  to  the  Deity.  ***  The  shrine 
B  worth  the  divinity  that  inhabits  it.  In  your 
gnice  we  see  what  woman  was  before  she  fell,  how 
nearly  allied  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  angels. 

And  WE     ADORE     AlfD    BLESS      THE      GLORIOUS 

voekT 

Undoubtedly  these,  and  other  periods  of  this  most 
pious  dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the  duchess 
of  what  the  eloquent  authoress  assures  her  at  the  end, 
that  she  was  her  servant  with  most  ardent  devotion. 
1  thbk  this  a  pattern  of  a  new  sort  of  style,  not  yet 
taken  notice  of  by  the  critics,  which  is  above  the 
sublime,  and  may  be  called  Uie  celestial;  that  is, 
^ben  the  most  sacred  phrases  appropriated  to  the 
lionour  of  the  Deity  are  applied  to  a  mortal  of  good 
^luality.  As  I  am  naturally  emulous,  I  cannot  but 
endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this  lady,  to  be  the  inven- 
^h  or,  at  least,  the  first  producer  of  a  kind  of  dedi- 
cation, very  different  from  hers  and  most  others, 

XTI.  D 
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Bince  it  has  not  a  word  but  what  the  autl 
giously  thinks  m  it.  It  may  serve  for  aioi 
book,  eJthtr  prose  or  verse,  that  has  been,  is, 
be,  published,  W)d  might  run  in  this  manuei 

Tit  AulhoT  to  Smtdf. 
MOST  HONOURED  SIB, 
These  labours,  upon  many  cooHderations, 
perly  belong  to  DOne  as  to  you-  First,  as  it  w 
most  earnest  desire  alone  that  could  prevail  u 
to  make  tliem  puUio.  Then  ss  I  am  securi 
that  constant  tnilulgence  you  have  ever  sbevi 
which  is  mine)  that  no  man  will  so  readily  tak 
into  protection,  or  so  zealously  dereQ,d  them. 
over,  there  is  none  can  so  soon  discover  the 
ties ;  and  there  are  some  parts,  which  it  is  p< 
few  besides  yourself  are  capable  of  understa: 
Sir,  the  honour,  afiectioD,  and  value  I  have  fc 
are  beyond  expression ;  as  great,  I  am  sure,  or  (gi 
than  any  man  else  can  bear  you.  As  i<a  any  d 
which  others  may  pretend  to  discover  in  you, 
faithfully  declare  I  was  never  ^le  toperceive  t 
and  doubt  not  but  those  persons  are  actuated  p 
by  a  spirit  of  malice  or  envy,  the  inseparable  at 
ants  on  shining  merit  and  parts,  su<;h  as  I  hai 
ways  esteemed  yours  to  be.  It  may  perha[ 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  violence  to  modesty,  ti 
this  to  you  in  public :  but  you  may  believe  ni 
is  no  more  than  I  have  a  thousand  times  thoug 
you  in  private.  Might  1  foUov  the  impulse  of 
soul,  there  is  no  subject  I  could  launch  into  with  i 
pleasure  than  your  panegyric. ,  But  ^ce  Bomet 
IS  due  to  modesty,  lei  me  conclude  by  telling 
that  there  is  nothing  so  much  I  desire  as  to  k 
you  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  yet  the  happii 
of  doing.     I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do 
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some  red  service ;  but  till  th&a  can  only  assure  you 
that  f  shall  continue  to  be^  as  I  am  more  than  any 
man  alive,        Dearest  Sir^ 

Your  affectionate  fHend,  and 
the  greatest  of  your  admirers. 


N«5,    TUESDAY,  MARCH  17,1713. 


Laadantar  simili  prole  puerpefte.-^    Hob.  4  Od.  v.  23. 
The  piother's  virtues  in  the  daughters  shine. 

I  HATE  in  my  second  paper  mentioned  the  family 
into  which  I  was  retained  l^  the  friend  of  my  yonlh  ; 
smd  given  the  reader  to  understand,  that  my  obliga- 
tions to  it  ore  such  as  might  well  naturalize  me  into 
the  interests  of  it.     They  have,  indeed,  had  their  de- 
served effect,  and'  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  who 
has'ueves  entered  mto  llie  state  of  marriage  to  know 
the  instincts  of  a  kiiid  father  to  an  honourable  and 
numerous  house,  I  may  say  I  have  done  it. .  I  do 
not-  know  but  my  regards,  in  some  considerations, 
have  been  more  useful  than  those  of  a  father ;  and  as 
I  wanted  dil  that  tenderness,  which  is  the  bias  of  in- 
dination  in  .men  towards  their  own  offspring,  I  have 
had  a  greater  command  of  reason  when!  was  to  judge 
of  what  concerned  my  wurds,  and  consequently  was 
not  prompted,  by  my  partiality  and  fondness  towards 
their  persons,  to  transgress  against  their  interests. 

As  the  female  part  of  a  family  is  the  more  constant 
and  immediate  object  of  care  and  protection,  and 
the  more  liable  to  misfortune  or  dishonour,  as  being 
in  tfaeniselves  more  sensible  of  the  former,  and  from 
custom  and  opinion  for  less  offences  more  exposed 
to  the  latter ;  I  shall  begin  vrilb  the  more  delicate 
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part  of  my  goardiRnship,  the  women  of  the  famil; 
Lizard,  llie  ancient  and  reliffioat  lady,  the  dowa 
ofmy  friend  Sir  Ambrose,  has  for  some  time  estran, 
herself  from  conversation,  and.  admits  only  of 
Yiflits  of  her  own  family.  The  obBeiradon,  that 
people  reiiiembei  best  those  things  which  entered  i 
their  thoughts  when  their  memories  were  in  their 
strength  and  vi^nr,  is  very  remarkably  exemplii 
in  this  good  lady  and  myself  when  we  are  in  c 
versation ;  1  choose  indeed  to  eo  thither,  to  dii 
any  anxiety  or  weariness  whicn  at  any  time  1 1 
^w  upon  me  from  any  present  business  or  care. 
IB  said  that  a  little  mirth  and  diversion  are  what 
create  the  spirits  upon  those  occasions  :  but  then 
a  kind  of  sorrow  from  which  I  draw: consolation  t 
strengthens  my  facatties  and  enlarges  my  mind  I 
yond  any  thing  thatcan  flowfrom  merriment.  W) 
we  meet  we  soon  get  over  any  occurrence  wh 
passed  the  day  before,  and  are  m  a  moment  hurri 
back  to  those  days  which  only  we  call  ^ood  oni 
the  passages  of  the  times  when  we  were  in  fashii 
with  the  countenances,  behaTiour,  and  jollity, 
much,  forsooth,  above  what  any  appear  in  now,  t 
present  to  our  imaginations,  and  almoet  to  our  vi 
eyes.  This  conversation  reTives  to  us  the  memc 
of  a  friend,  that  was  more  than  a  brother  to  me ; 
a  husband  that  was  dearer  than  life  to  her :  d 
courses  about  that  dear  and  worthy  man  genera 
send  her  to  her  closet,  and  me  to  the  dispatch 
some  necessary  busineas,  which  regards  the  remaii 
I  would  say  the  numerous  descendants,  of  my  get 
rous  friend.  I  am  got,  I  know  not  how,  out  ofwl 
I  was  going  to  s^  of  this  lady,  which  was  that  s 
is  far  gone  towards  a  better  world ;  and  I  menti 
her  (only  widi  respect  to  this)  as  she  is  the  object 
veneration  to  those  who  are  derived  from  her :  wIm 
behaviour  towards  her  may  be  an  example  to  othe 
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and  make  the  generality  of  young  pecmle  apprehend^ 
that  when  the  ancient  are  past  all  offices  of  life,  it 
is  then  the  youn^  are  to  exert  themselves  in  their 
most  laudable  duties  towards  them. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Marmaduke  is  to  be  considered 
in  a  very  different  view.  My  lady  is  not  in  the  shin* 
lag  bloom  of  life»  but  at  those  years  wherein  the  gra« 
tifications  of  an  ample  fd^tune,  those  of  pomp  and 
equipage,  of  being  much  esteemed,  much  visited, 
and  generall^r  admired,  are  usually  more  strongly 
pursued  than  in  younger  days.  In  this  condition  she 
might  very  well  add  die  pleasures  of  courtship,  and 
the  gntteiul  persecution  of  being  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  lovers ;  but  she  is  an  excellent  mother  and 
great  economist;  whidi  considerations,  joined  with 
the  pleasure  of  living  her  own  way,  preserve  her 
agaimU:  the  intrusion  of  love.  I  will  not  say  that  my 
lady  lias  n6t  a  secret  vamly  in  being  still  a  fine  woman, 
and  neglecting  those  addresses,  to  which  perhaps 
we  in  part  owe  her  constancy  in  that  her  neglect. 

Her  daughter  Jane,  her  eldest  child  of  that  sex,  is 

in  the  twenly-*thirdyear  of  her  age,  a  lady  who  forms 

herself  after  the  pattern  of  her  mother;  but  in  my 

judgment,  as  she  happens  to  be  extremely  like  her, 

she  sometimes  makes  her  court  unskilfully,  in  affect*> 

ing  thai  likeness  in  her  very  mien,  whicn  gives  the 

mother  an  uneasy  sense,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is 

what  her  parent  has  a  mind  to  continue  to  be ;  but  it 

is  passible  I  am  too  observing  in  this  particular,  and 

this  might  be  overlooked  in  them  both,  in  respect  to 

greater  circumstances :  for  Mrs.  Jane  is  the  right 

hand  of  her  motlier ;  it  is  her  study  and  constant 

endeavour  to  assist  her  in  the  management  of  her 

household,  to  keep  all  idle  whispers  from  her,  and 

discourage  them  before  they  can  come  at  her  from 

any  other  hand ;  to  enforce  every  thing  that  makes 

for  the  merit  of  her.brothers  and  ristexs  towards  her, 
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u  well  as  the  diligence  and  cheerfulneBS  of  ber  s 
vants.  It  is  by  Mra.  Jane's  man&ffement,  that 
whole  family  itt  governed,  neidter  by  love  nor  f« 
but  a  certain  reverence  which  is  composed  of  be 
Mrs.  Jane  is  what  one  would  call  a  perfect  go 
youtig  woman;  but  nwther  strict  pie^,  diligence 
domestic  nfiairs,  or  any  other  avocation,  have  p 
served  her  against  love,  whirfi  she  bears  to  a  you 
gentleman  of  great  expectation  bnt  tmail  fortui 
at  the  same  lime,  that  men  of  very  great  estates  i 
her  of  her  mother.  My  lady  tells  ner  that  prudeu 
must  give  way  to  passion :  so  that  Mrs.  Jane,  J 
cannot  accommodate  the  matter,  must  conquer  m( 
than  one  passion,  and  out  of  prudence  banish  t 
man  she  loves,  and  marrv  the  man  she  hate. 

The  next  daughter  is  Mrs.  AniiabeUa,  who  has 
very  lively  wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  is  ve 
pretty,  but  gives  me  much  trouble  for  her  from  a  ci 
tain  dishonest  cunning  J  know  in  her ;  she  can  see 
blind  and  careless,  and  full  of  herself  only,  and  e 
tertain  with  twenty  a^cted  vanities,  whilst  she  is  o 
serving  all  the  company,  layiagup  store  for  ridicuii 
and  in  a  word,  is  selfisti  and  interested  under  alltl 
agreeable  qualities  in  the  world.  Alas,  what  shall 
do  with  this  girl .' 

Mrs.  Cornelia  passes  svray  her  time  very  much 
reading,  and  that  with  so  great  an  attention,  that 
gives  her  the  air  of  a  student,  and  faaa  an  ill  effe 
upon  her,  as  she  is  a  fine  young  woman;  the  gid( 
part  of  the  sex  will  have  it  she  is  in  love;  none  w: 
allow  that  she  affects  so  much  begin  alone,  bnt  f 
want  of  particular  company.  I  have  railed  at  t 
tnances  before  her,  for  fear  of  her  (ailing  into  the 
deep  studies :  she  has  fallen  in  widi  my  humonr  th 
way  for  the  time,  but  I  know  not  how,  my  imprud* 
prohibition  has,  it  seems,  only  excited  her  cruriosit] 
and  1  am  afraid  she  is  beUer  read  than  I  know  of,  f> 
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iheMidofttglaHBofwatei  in  which  she  was  ^ing^  ta 
wuh  lier  hands  aAer  dinner,  dipping  her  fiDgers  with 
a  [vettT  lovely  lur,  '  It  is  ciyatalline.'  -  I  shall  ex- 
umoe  forther,  and  wait  for  clearer  proofs. 

Mrs.  Betty  18(1  cannot  by  what  means  oi  methods 
imiicine)  grown  mightily  acquainted  with  what  passes 
in  the  town':  she  iutows  all  that  matter  of  my  Lord 
Such-a-one's  leading  my  Lady  Such-a-one  out  from 
the  play;  she  is  pro^^ously  acquainted,  all  of  asud- 
den,  widi  the  world,  and  asked  her  sister  Jane  the  - 
other  day  in  an  argument,  '  Dear  sister,  how  should 
you  know  any  thing,  that  hear  nothing  but  what  we 
do  in  our  own  family  V  I  do  not  much  like  her  maid. 

Mrs.  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter,  whom  they 
rally  and  call  Mrs.  Ironside,  because  I  have  named 
ber  the  Sparkler,  is  the  very  quintessence  of  good- 
natore  and  gHierosity;  she  is  the  perfect  picture  of 
her  g^randfather  ;  and  if  one  can  imagine  all  good 

Saalilies  which  adorn  human  life  become  feminine, 
le  (eeds,  nay,  the  blossom  of  them,  are  apparent  iii 
Mrs.  Mary.  It  is  a  weakness  I  cannot  get  over,  (for 
bow  ridiculous  is  a  regard  to  the  bodily  perfection's 
of  a  man  who  is  dead !)  but  I  cannot  resist  my  par- 
tittlity  to  this  child,  for  being  so  like  her  grandfather ; 
how  often  have  1  turned  from  her,  to  hide  the  melting 
of  my  heart  when  she  has  been  talkbg  to  me  1  1 
am  sure  the  child  has  no  skill  in  it,  for  artifice  could 
Dotdwellunder  that  visage;  but  if  I  am  absent  a  day 
from  the  &miiy,  she  is  sure  to  be  at  my  lodging  the 
next  morning  to  know  what  is  the  matter. 

Attbeheadofthese  children,  who  have  very  plen- 
tiful fortunes,  provided  they  marry  with  mine  and 
their  mother's  consent,  is  my  Lady  Lizard  ;  who,  you 
cannot  doubt,  is  very  well  visited.  Sir  William  Oger, 
and  bis  son  almost  at  age,  are  fretiuently  at  our 
house  on  a  double  consideration.  Tlie  knight  is  will- 
ing (for  SO  he  very  gallantly  ezpreeses  luD* 
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marry  the  mother,  or  he  will  consent,  whi 
be  BO  or  not,  that  lus  eon  Oliver  Bball  tak 
of  the  daughters  Noll  likea  best. 

Mr.  fligburt  of  the  same  couoty,  who  p 
estate  much  larger,  snd  his  fiunily more  anci 
to  deal  with  tis  for  two  daughters. 

Sir  Harry  Pandolf  has  writ  word  from  1 
the  country,  that  he  aho  is  much  iitclined 
ance  with  tho  Lizards,  which  he  has  decla 
following  letter  to  my  lady  ;  she  shewed 
morning. 

■  MADAM, 
'  I  have  heard  your  daughters  very  well 
and  though  I  have  very  great  offers  in  my  i 
bourhood,  and  heard  the  small-pox  is  v\ 
London,  I  will  send  my  eldest  son  to  see  | 
vided  that  by  youi  ladyship's  answer,  and ; 
of  the  rent-roll  which  I  send  herewith,  yoi] 
assures  me  he  shall  have  one  of  them,  fc 
think  to  have  my  son  refused  by  any  wa 
GO,  Madam,  I  conclude, 

Your  most  humble  servanti 
Hen ST  Pa 


N-e.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  IE 


I  HAVE  dispatched  my  young  Women,  an 
has  them  among  them  ;  it  ia  necessary  foi 
dation  of  my  future  discourses,  which  I 
be  denominated,  as  they  are  the  precepts 
dian,  Mr.  Ironside's  Precautions;  I  say 
what  has  been  already  declared,  in  the 
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necessary  to  give  an  account  of  tine  males  of  this 
worthy  family,  whose  annals  I  am  writing.  The  af- 
fairs (H  women  being  chiefly  domestic^  and  not  made 
up  of  so  many  circumstances  as  the  duties  of  n\ea 
are,  I  fear  I  cannot  dispatch  the  accoimt  of  the  males^ 
under  my  care,  in  so  few  words  as  I  did  the  explana- 
tion which  regarded  my  women. 

Sir  Harry  Lizard,  of  the  county  of  Northampton^ 
son  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Marmaduke,  is  now  en- 
tered upon  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his.  age,  and  i» 
now  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

The  estate  at  present  in  his  hands  ia  above  three 
thousand  a  year  after  payment  of  taxes,  and  all 
necessary  charges  whatsoever.   He  is  a  man  of  good 
understanding,  but  not  at  all  what  is  usually  called 
a  man  of  shining  parts.    His  virtues  are  much  greater 
than  his  accomplishments,  as  to  his  conversation. 
Bat  when  you  come  to  consider  his  conduct  with  re- 
lation to  nis  manners  and  fortune,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  injury  npt  to  allow  htm  [to  be]  a  very  fine  gen- 
ueman.    It  has  been  carefully  provided  m  his  edu- 
cation, that  he  should  be  very  ready  at  calculations. 
This  gives  him  a  quick  alarm  inwardly  upon  all  un- 
dertakings ;  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usual 
with  men  who  are  not  versed  in  business,  he  is  mas- 
ter of  the  question  before  him,  and  can  instantly  inform 
himself  with  great  exactness  in  the  matter  of  profits 
or  loss  that  shall  arise  from  any  thing  proposed  to 
him.   The  same  capacity,  joined  to  an  honest  nature, 
makes  him  very  just  to  other  men,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self.   His  payments  are  very  punctual,  and  I  dare 
answer  he  never  did,  or  ever  will,  undertake  any 
piece  of  building,  or  any  ornamental  improvement  of 
his  house,  garden,  park,  or  lands,  before  the  money 
is  in  his  own  pocket,  wherewith  he  is  to  pay  for  such 
undertaking.    He  is  too  good  to  purchase  labourers, 
or  artificers  (as  by  this  means  he  certainly  could)  at 
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an  under  rate ;  1>nt  he  has  by  this  means  wt 
think  he  deserres  from  his  superior  prudence; 
choice  of  all  Tho  ue  most  knowing  ana  vble  to  a 
him.  Withhis  ready  money  the  builder,  mason, 
carpenter,  aie  enabled  to  make  their  market  of; 
tlemen  in  hia  neighbourhood,  who  inconsidera 
employ  them ;  and  often  pay  their  undertaker: 
Bale  of  some  of  their  land  :  whereas,  were  the  Ie 
on  which  those  improvements  are  made,  sold  to 
artificers,  the  buildings  would  be  rated  aa  Inmbe 
the  purchase.  Sir  Harry  has  for  ever  a  year's  ineo: 
to  extend  his  charity,  serve  his  pleasures,  or  r^ 
his  friends.  His  senrants,  his  cattle,  his  ^ 
speak  their  master  a  rich  man.  Those  about  his  p 
son,  as  his  bailiff,  the  groom  of  his  chamber,  and 
butler,  have  a  cheerfiu,  not  a  gay  air  :  the  sena: 
below  them  seem  to  live  in  plenty,  but  not  in  w( 
tonncEs.  As  Sir  Hany  is  a  young  man,  and  of 
active  dispoatJon,  hii  best  figure  is  oil  horsebu 
But  before  I  speak  of  that,  I  should  acquaint  yc 
that  during  his  infancy  all  the  young  gentlemen 
the  neighbourhood  were  welcome  to  a  part  ofti 
house,  which  was  called  the  school ;  where,  at  i 
charge  of  the  family,  there  was  a  grammaj-maslM, 
plain  sober  man,  maintained  (with  a  salary,  ]xui< 
his  diet,  of  fifty  pounds  a  year)  to  instruct  all  sic 
children  of  gentlemen  or  lower  people,  as  would  pai 
take  of  his  education.  As  they  grew  up,  they  wm 
allowed  to  ride  out  with  him  upon  his  horses 
There  were  always  ten  or  twelve  for  the  saddle  ii 
readiness  to  attend  him  and  his  favourites,  in  ^ 
choice  of  whom  be  shewed  a  good  dispoaition,  «^' 
distributed  his  kindness  among  them,  by  tUTHs,  vitl 
great  good-nature.  All  horses  both  for  the  saddle 
and  swift  draught,  were  very  well  bitted,  toi  ' 
skilful  rider,  with  a  riding-house,  wherein  he  C^ 
riding-mastei)  commanded,  had  it  is  order  to  tdc° 
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any  gentle^n's  son  of  the  county  that  would  pleaa^ 
to  learn  that  exercise.  We  found  our  account  in 
tbis  proceedings  as  well  in  real  profit^  as  in  esteem 
and  power  in  t^e  country ;  for  as  the  whole  shire  is 
now  possessed  by  gentlemen^  who  owe  Sir  Harry  ^ 
part  of  education  which  they  all  value  themselves 
upon  (their  horsemanship),  they  prefer  his  horses  to 
all  others,  and  it  is  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  a 
steed,  which  appears  to  come  out  of  his  riding-house. 
By  this  means  it  is,  that  Sir  Harry,  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  makes  the  best  figure  on  horseback,  for  his 
usual  hours  of  being  in  the  field  are  well  known ;  and 
at  those  seasons  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  his 
mends  and  school-fellows,  take  a  pleasure  in  giving 
him  their  company,  with  their  servants  well  behaved, 
aud  horses  well  commanded. 

I  cannot  enough  applaud  Sir  Harry  for  a  particur 
lar  care  in  his  horses.     He  not  onjy  bitts  all  which 
^e  ridden,  but  also  all  which  are  for  the  coach  or 
swift  draught,  for  grace  adds  mightily  to  the  price  of 
streng^th ;  and  he  finds  his  account  m  it  at  all  mar- 
kets, more  especially  for  the  coach  or  troop  horses,  of 
which  thatcounty  produces  the  most  strong  and  osten- 
tatioog.    To  keep  up  a  breed  for  any  use  whatever, 
he  ghres  plajteis  for  the  best  performing  horse  in  every 
.vay  in  which  that  animal  can  be  serviceable.  There 
is  such  a  prize  for  him  that  trots  best,  such  for  the 
oest  walker,  such  for  the  best  galloper,  such  for  the 
best  pacer;  then  for  him  whq  draws  most  in  such  a 
time  to  such  a  place,  then  to  him  that  carries  best 
such  a  load  on  his  back.     He  delights  in  this,  and 
has  an  admirable  fancy  in  the  dress  of  the  riders ; 
some  admired  country  girl  is  to  hold  the  prize,  her 
lovers  to  trot,  and  not  to  mend  their  pace  into  a  gaJr 
lop,  when  they  are  out-trotted  by  a  rival;  some  known 
country  wit  to  cotoe  upon  the  best  pacer ;  these  and 
the  like  little  joyful  arts,  gain  him  the  love  of  al' 
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do  not  know  his  worth,  and  the  egteem  of  all 
do.  Sir  Harry  is  no  friend  to  the  race-horse;  he 
opinion  it  is  iahuman,  that  animals  should  be  put 
on  their  utmost  strength  and  mettle  for  onr  diTer 
only.  However  not  to  be  particular,  he  puts  in 
the  Queen's  plate  every  year,  with  orders  to  his  r 
never  to  win  ur  be  distanced;  and,  like  a  i^dcoui 
gentleman,  says,  it  is  a  fault  in  all  ministries  that  t 
encourageno  kiad  of  horses  but  those  which  are  s« 

As  1  write  lives,  I  dwell  upon  small  matters,  be 
of  opinion  with  Plutarch,  uiat  little  circumstan 
shew  the  real  man  better  than  things  of  greater  r 
jnent.  But  good  economy  is  the  characteristic  of 
Lizanls.  I  remember  a  circumstance  about  six  ye 
ago,  that  giive  me  hopes  he  would  one  time  or  oti 
make  a  figure  in  parliament ;  for  be  is  a  landed  m. 
and  considers  his  mterest,  though  he  is  such,  to  be  i 
paired  or  promoted  according  to  the  state  of  trai 
When  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  I  took  an  oppt 
tunity  in  his  presence,  to  ask  an  intelligent  wooIIe 
draper,  what  he  ^ve  for  his  shop,  [at]  the  comer 
Change-alley?  The  shop  is  I  believe  fourteen  ft 
long,  and  eight  broad.  I  was  answered,  Nine 
pounds  a  year.  I  took  no  notice,  hut  the  thoug 
descended  into  tile  breast  of  Sir  Harry,  and  1  sa 
on  his  table  the  next  morning  a  computation  of  t\ 
value  of  land  in  an  island,  consisting  of  so  msi 
miles,  with  so  many  good  ports ;  the  value  of  ea( 
part  of  the  said  island,  as  it  lay  to  such  ports,  an 
produced  such  commodities.  The  whole  of  his  worl 
ing  was  to  know  why  so  few  yards  near  the  Chaogi 
was  so  much  better  than  so  many  acres  in  Northara[ 
tonshire;  and  what  those  acres  in  Northamptonskii 
would  be  worth,  were  there  no  trade  at  all  in  thi 
island. 

It  makes  my  heart  ache,  when  I  think  of  this  yooi"! 
man,  and  consider  xifoa  what  plain  maidins,  andu 
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what  ordiaary  metlioda  men  of  estate  may  do  good 
wherever  they  are  seated;  that  bo  many  should  be 
what  they  are!  It  is  certain,  that  the  arts  which  [jtir- 
chase  wealth  or  fame,  will  maintain  them ;  and  I  at- 
tribute the  splendour  and  long  continuance  of  this 
family  to  the  felicity  of  having  the  genius  of  the 
fouader  of  it  run  through  all  his  male  line.  Old  Sir 
Haxry,  the  great-grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  has 
written  in  his  own  hand  upon  all  the  deeds  whii:li  he 
ever  signed,  in  the  humour  of  that  sententious  age, 
Ihb  sentence, '  There  are  four  good  mothers,  of  wlioiii 
are  often  born  four  nnhappy  daughters ;  truth  begets 
hatred,  happiness  pride,  security  danger,  and  famili- 
arity contempt.' 


M«7.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,1712-13. 

ViU  ciuto Sehic.  Trag. 

With  speed;  stepi  life  ptnb  awaj. 
I  THIS  morning  did  myself  the  honour  to  visit  Lady 
Lizard,  and  took  my  chair  at  the  tea-table,  at  tJie 
upper  end  of  which  that  graceful  woman,  witii  her 
daughters  about  her,  appeared  to  me  with  greater 
dignity  than  ever  any  figure,  either  of  Venus  ati<:rided 
by  the  Graces,  Diana  with  her  nymphs,  or  any  other 
celestial  who  owes  her  being  to  poetry. 

The  discourse  we  had  there,  none  being  present  but 
our  own  family,  consisted  of  private  matters,  which 
tended  to  the  estabLishmeot  of  these  young  kulicK  in 
the  world.  My  lady,  I  observed,  bad  a  mind  to  make 
mention  of  the  proposal  to  Mrs.  Jane,  of  whirli  she 
is  very  fond,  and  I  as  much  avoided,  a*  being  cijually 
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against  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  proper  the  young 
ladies  should  observe  we  ever  dissent ;  therefore  I 
turned  the  discourse,  by  sayine,  *  it  was  time  enough 
to  think  of  marrying  a  young  lady,  who  was  but  three- 
and-twenty,  ten  years  hence/  The  whole  table  was 
.  alarmed  at  the  assertion,  and  the  Sparkler  scalded 
her  fingers,  by  leaning  suddenly  forward  to  look  in 
my  face :  but  my  business  at  present,  was  to  make 
my  court  to  the  mother ;  therefore,  without  regard- 
ing the  resentment  in  the  looks  of  the  children, 
*  Madam,'  said  I, '  there  is  a  petulant  and  hasty  man- 
ner practised  in  this  age,  in  hurrying  away  the  life  of 
woman,  and  confining  the  grace  and  principal  action 
of  it  to  those  years  wherein  reason  and  discretion  are 
most  feeble,  humour  and  passion  most  powerful. 
From  the  time  a  young  woman  of  quality  has  first  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room,  raised  a  whisper  and 
curiosity  of  the  men  about  her,  had  her  health  drank 
in  .gay  companies,  and  been  distinguished  at  public 
assemblies;  I  say,  Madam,  if  within  three  or  four 
years  of  her  first  appearance  in  town,  she  is  not  dis- 
posed of,  her  beauty  is  grown  familiar,  her  eyes  are 
disarmed,  and  we  seldom  after  hear  her  mentioned 
but  with  indiflPerence.  What  doubles  my  grief  on 
this  occasion  is,  that  the  more  discreetly  the  lady  be- 
haves herself,  the  sooner  is  her  glory  extinguished. 
Now,  Madam,  if  merit  had  a  greater  weight  in  our 
thoughts,  when  we  form  to  ourselves  agreeable  cha- 
racters of  women,  men  would  think,  in  making  their 
choices,  of  such  as  would  take  care  of,  as  well  as 
supply  children  for,  the  nursery.  It  was  not  thus  in 
the  illustrious  days  of  good  Queen  Elizabeth.  1  was 
this  morning  turning  over  a  folio,  called  The  Com- 
plete Ambassador,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters  from 
Lord  Burleigh,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sir  Thomasj 
Smith.  Sir  Thomas  writes  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis] 
Wabingham,  full  of  learned  gallantry,  wherein  y( 
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may  observe  he  promises  himself  the  French  King's 
brother  (who  it  seems  was  but  a  cold  lover)  would 
be  quickened  by  seeing  the  Queen  in  person,  who 
was  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  A  cer- 
tain sobriety  in  thoughts,  words,  and  action,  which 
was  the  praise  of  that  age,  kept  the  fire  of  love  alive ; 
and  it  burnt  so  equally,  Uiat  it  wanned  and  preserved, 
without  tormenting  and  consuming  our  beings.  The 
letter  I  mention  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Mr.  Francis  Walsing- 
HAM,  Ambassador f  resident  in  France, 

"  SIR. 
"  I  ain  sorry  that  so  good  a  matter  should,  upon  so 
nice  a  point,  be  deferred.  We  may  say  that  the  lover 
will  do  little,  if  he  will  not  take  the  pains  once  to  see 
his  love ;  but  she  must  first  say  yea,  before  he  see 
her,  or  she  him :  twenty  ways  might  be  devised  why 
he  might  come  over,  and  be  welcome,  and  possibly 
do  more  in  an  hour  than  he  may  in  two  years,  *  Cu- 
pido  ille  qui  vincit  omnioy  in  oculis  insidet^  et  ex  octilis 
ejaculatur,  et  in  oculos  utritisque  videndo  non  solilmy  ut 
ait  poeta^fcamna  virum,  sedvir/ceminam  /  that  power- 
ful being  Cupid,  who  conquers  all  things,  resides  in 
the  eyes,  he  sends  out  all  his  darts  from  the  eyes: 
by  throwing  glances  at  the  eyes  (according  to  the 
poet)  not  on^  the  woman  captivates  the  man,  but 
also  the  man  the  woman.  What  force,  I  pray  you, 
can  hearsay,  and  ^  I  think,  and  I  trust,^  do  in  com- 
parison of  mat  '  cUm  prcBsens  proBsentem  tuetur  et  allo^ 
quitur,  et  furore  forsitan  amoris  ductus^  amplectitury 
when  they  face  to  face  see  and  converse  with  each 
other,  and  the  lover  in  an  ecstasy,  not  to  be  com- 
manded, snatches  an  embrace,  ismd  saith  to  himself, 
and  openly  that  she  may  hear, '  Teneone  fe,  mea?  an 
etiamnum  somno  volunt  feminos  videri-cogi  ad  id  quod 
maximum  cupiuntf     Are  you  in  my  arms,  my  fair 
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one,  or  do  we  both  dream,  and  will  women  even  ia 
their  sleep  seem  forced  to  what  they  most  desire?  If 
we  be  cold,  it  is  our  part,  besides  the  person,  the  sex 
requireth  it.  Why  are  you  cold  ?  Is  it  not  a  youD| 
man's  part  to  be  bold,  courageous,  and  to  adventure  ? 
If  he  should  have,  he  shouIdhaTe  but '  honorificam  rt- 
jiiifsam;'  even  a  repulse  here  is  glorious  :  die  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  but  as  of  Phaeton, '  Quain 
ti  tion  tenuit,  magtdt  tamen  escidit  ausii :'  though  he 
could  not  command  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  his  fall 
from  it  was  illustrious.  So  far  as  I  conceive, '  Hoc 
est  sola  nostra  anchora,  luxe  jacienda  est  nobis  alta;' 
this  is  our  only  anchor,  this  die  must  be  thrown.  In 
our  instability,  '  Unwn  momentum  est  uno  momttilci 
prrfectvrn  factum,  ac dictamstabiUtatem  faeere.potetl ;' 
one  lucky  moment  Would  crown  and  fix  all.  This, 
or  else  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  continual  dal- 
liance and  doubtfiilness,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Your  assured  friend,         Thomas  Smith."' 

From  KillmgwoTlb,  Aug.  32, 1572. 

Though  my  lady  was  in  very  good  humour,  npon 
the  insinuation  that,  according  to  the  -Elizabeth 
scheme,  she  was  hut  just  advanced  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  girl ;  I  found  the  rest  of  the  company  as 
much  disheartened,  that  they  were  srill  but  mere 
girls.  1  went  on,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  imma- 
ture marriages  which  are  solemmzed  in  our  days  to 
the  importunity  of  the  men,  which  made  'it  imposnble 
for  young  ladies  to  remain  vii^ins  so  Ipng  as  they 
wished  from  their  own  inclinations,  and  the  freedom 
of  a  single  life. 

There  is  no  time  of  our  fife,  under  what  character     < 
soever,  in  which  men  can  wholly  divest  OiemseWes 
of  an  ambition  to  be  in  the  favour  of  women.     Car- 
dan*, a  grave  philosopher  and  physician,  confesses 

•  The  Bccount  of  Cudui  given  b«re  cnooot  be  leeouiU 
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in  one  of  his  chapters,  that  thoagfa  he  had  suffered 
poverty>  repulses,  calomnies,  and  a  long  series  of 
afflictions,  he  never  was  thoroughly  dejected,  and  im- 
patient of  life  itself,  bnt  nnder  a  cal^nity  which  he 
suffered  from  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-first  to  the 
end  of  his  thirtieth  year.  He  tells  ns,  that  the  rail- 
lery he  suffered  from  others,  and  the  contempt  which 
he  had  of  himself,  were  afflictions  beyond  expression. 
1  mention  this  only  as  an  aigmnent  extorted  from  this 
good  and  grave  man,  to  support  my  opinion  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  women.  He  adds  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  there  are  ten  thousand  afflictions  and 
disasters  attend  the  passion  itself;  that  an  idle  word 
imprudently  repeated  by  a  fair  woman,  and  vast  ex- 
penses to  support  her  folly  and  vanity,  every  day  re- 
duce men  to  poverty  and  death ;  bnt  he  makes  them 
of  little  consideration  to  the  miserable  and  insignifi- 
cant condition  of  being  incapable  of  their  favour. 

I  make  no  manner  of  difficulty  of  professing  1  am 

not  surprised  that  the  author  has  expressed  himself 

after  tlus  manner,  with  relation  to  love :  the  heroic 

chastity  so  frequently  professed  by  humorists  of  the 

fair  sex,  generally  ends  in  an  unworthy  choice,  after 

having  overlooked  overtures  to  their  advantage.     It 

is  for  this  reason  that  I  wonld  endeavour  to  direct, 

and  not  pretend  to  eradicate  the  inclinations  of  the 

sexes  to  each  other.   Daily  experience  shews  us,  that 

the  most  rude  rustic  grows  humane  as  soon  as  he  is 

inspired  by  this  passion ;  it  gives  a  new  grace  to  our 

manners,  a  new  dignity  to  our  minds,  a  new  visage  to 

our  persons.  Whether  we  are  inclined  to  liberal  arts ^ 

to  arms,  or  address  in  our  exercise,  our  improvement 

is  hastened  by  a  particular  object  whom  we  would 

please.  Cheerfulness,  gentleness,  fortitude,  liberality,. 

magnificence,  and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  men,. 

the  truth  of  his  character,  which  was,  firooi  the  most  aathentic  ac- 
counts of  it,  a  very  bad  one. 
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which  inspire  heroes,  are  most  conspicuous  in  lorers. 
I  speak  of  love  as  when  such  as  are  in  this  company 
are  the  objects  of  it,  who  can  bestow  upon  their  hus- 
bands (if  they  follow  their  excellent  mother)  all  iU 
joys  without  any  ol'  its  ansieUea. 
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Aniraum  rege Hub.  1  Ep.  ii.  M. 

Govern  llie  mind. 

A  GUABDiAN  cannot  bestow  his  time  in  any  office 
more  suitable  to  his  character,  thaninr^resenling  the 
disasters  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  the  irregularity 
of  our  passions.  I  think  I  speak  of  this  matter  in  a 
way  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  when  I  observe  ^at  they 
make  men  do  things  unworthy  of  those  very  pas- 
sions. 1  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  story  I  have  latdy 
read  in  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  wherein 
you  behold  an  oppressor  a  most  contemptible  crea- 
ture after  his  power  is  at  an  end ;  and  a  peison  be 
oppressed  so  wholly  intent  upon  revenge  till  he  trad 
obtained  it,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  utterij  neg- 
lected his  own  safety ;  but  when  that  motiye  of  re- 
venge was  at  an  end,  returned  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  lay  hold  of  oc- 
casions which  offcredthemseWes  for  certain  security, 
and  expose  himself  from  fear  to  apparent  hazard. 
The  motives  which  I  apeak  of  are  not  indeed  so  much 
to  be  called  passions,  as  ill  habits  arising  from  pas- 
sions, such  as  pride  and  revenge,  which  are  improve- 
ments of  our  infirmities,  and  are  methjnks  but  scwo 
and  anger  regularly  oonducted,  Sut  to  my  atorj : 
Licenciado  Esquivel,  governor  of  fte  city  Potoci 
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commanded  200  men  to  march  out  of  that  garrison 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Tucman,  with  strict  orders 
to  use  no  Indians  in  carrying  their  baggage,  and 
placed  himself  at  a  convenient  station  without  the 
gates,  to  observe  how  his  orders  were  put  in  execu- 
tion ;  he  found  they  were  wholly  neglected,  and  that 
Indianswere  laden  with  the  baggage  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  thought  fit  to  let  them  march  by  till  the  last  rank 
of  all  came  up,  out  of  which  he  seized  one  man  called 
Aguire,  Vho  had  two  Indians  laden  with  his  goods. 
Within  few  days  after  he  was  in  arrest,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  200  siripes.  'A guire  represented 
by  his  friends,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  gentleman, 
who  had  in  his  country  an  estate,  with  vassalage  ol' 
Indians,  and  hoped  his  birth  would  exempt  him  from 
a  punishment  of  so  much  indignity.  Licenciado  per- 
sisted in  the  kind  of  punish meut  he  had  already  pio- 
nounced ;  upon  which  Aguire  petitioned  that  it  mig^iit 
be  altered  to  one  that  he  should  not  survive  ;  and, 
thoagha  gentleman,  and  from  that  quality  not  liablo 
to  suSer  so  ignominious  a  death,  humbly  besought  bi ^ 
excellency  that  he  might  be  hanged.  But  tnoui;1i 
Licenciado  appeared  all  his  life,  before  he  came  into 

Cower,  a  person  of  an  easy  and  tractable  disposition, 
e  was  BO  changed  by  his  ofGce,  that  these  applica- 
tions from  the  unfortunate  Aguire  did  but  the  more 
gratify  his  insolence;  and  during  the  very  time  of 
their  mediation  for  the  prisoner,  he  insnlted  them  also, 
by  commanding  -with  a  haughty  tone,  that  his  orders 
should  be  executed  that  very  instant.  This,  as  it  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  made  the  whole  town  floek 
together ;  but  the  principal  inhabitants,  abhorring  the 
severity  of  Licenciado,  and  pitying  a  gentleman  in 
the  condition  of  Aguire,  went  in  a  body,  and  be- 
sought the  governor  to  suspend,  if  not  remit,  the 
pumshment.  Their  iraportunitiea  prevailed  on  him 
to  defer  die  execution  for  eight  days;  but  when  t' 
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cams  to  the  prison  willi  his  warrant,  they  found 
Aguire  already  brought  forth,  stripped  and  mounted 
on  an  ass,  which  is  the  posture  wherein  the  basest 
criminals  are  whipped  in  that  city.  His  friends  cried 
out,  'Take  him  olF!  take  him  off!'  and  proclaimed 
their  order  for  suspending  his  punishment;  but  the 
youth,  when  he  heard  that  it  was  only  put  off  for 
eight  days,  rejected  the  favour,  and  said,  '  All  my 
endeavours  have  bceu  to  keep  myself  from  mounting 
this  beast,  and  from  ilie  shame  of  being  seen  naked; 
but  since  things  are  come  thus  far,  let  the  sentence 

Eroceed,  which  will  be  less  than  the  fears  and  appre- 
ensions  I  shall  have  in  these  eight  days  ensiun^; 
besides,  I  shall  not  need  to  give  farther  trouble  to 
my  friends  for  intercession  on  my  behalf,  which  is  as 
likely  to  be  ineffectual  as  what  hath  already  passed.' 
After  he  had  said  this,  the.ass  was  whipped  forward, 
and  Aguire  ran  the  gauntlet  according  to  the  sen- 
tence. The  calm  manner  in  which  he  resigned  him- 
self,  when  he  found  his  disgrace  must  he,  and  the 
scorn  of  dallying  with  it  under  a  suspension  of  a  few 
days,  which  mercy  was  but  another  form  of  the  go- 
vernor's cruelty,  made  it  visible  that  he  took  comfort 
in  some  secret  resolutior)  to  avenge  the  afiront. 

After  this  indignity,  Aguire  could  not  be  per- 
suaded (though  the  inhabiUnts  of  Potocsi  often  im- 
portuned him  from  the  spirit  they  saw  in  him)  to  go 
upon  any  military  undertaking,  but  excused  himself 
with  a  modest  sadness  in  his  countenance,  saying, 
'  that  after  such  a  shame  as  his  was,  death  must  be 
his  only  remedy  and  consolation,  which  he  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Under  this  melancholy  he  remained  in  Peru,  un- 
til the  time  in  which,  the  office  of  Esquivel  expired; 
after  which  like  a  desperate  man,  he  pursued  and 
followed  him,  watching  an  opportunity  to  kill  him, 
and  wipe  off  the  shiime  of  the  late  affront.   Esquii'el, 
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being  inf(»ined  of  this  desperate  resolution  by  his 
friends,  endeavoured  to  avoid  his  enemy,  a.nd  took  a 
journey  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  from  hini, 
supposing  that  Aguire  would  not  pursue  him  at  su<;h 
a  distance ;  but  Esquivel's  flight  did  but  increasu 
Aguire's  speed  in  folloiring.  Thefirst  journey  which 
Esquivel  took  was  to  the  city  of  Los  Reyes,  being 
three  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  distant ;  but  in 
les9  than  fifteen  days  Aguire  was  there  with  him  ; 
whereupon  Esquivel  took  another  flight,  as  far  as  to 
the  city  of  Quito,  being  four  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  Los  Reyes ;  but  in  a  little  more  than  twenty 
days  Aguire  was  again  with  him  ;  which  being  inti- 
mated to  Esquivel,  he  took  another  leap  as  far  as 
Cozco,  which  is  five  hundred  leagues  from  Quito  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  alter  he  arrived  there,  came  also 
Aguire,  travelling  all  the  way  on  foot,  without  shoes 
orstockingi,  saying,  *  that  it  became  not  the  condi- 
tion of  a  whipped  rascal  to  travel  on  horseback,  or 
appear  amongst  men.'  In  this  manner  did  Aguire 
haunt  and  pursue  Esquivel  for  three  years  and  four 
months;  who  being  now  tired  and  wearied  with  so 
maDT  long  and  tedious  journeys,  resolved  to  fix.  Iiis 
abode  at  Cozco,  where  he  believed  that  Aguire  would 
scarce  adventure  to  attempt  any  thing  agansthim, 
for  fear  of  the  judge  who  governed  that  city,  who 
was  a  severe  man,  impartial  and  inflexible  in  all  his 
proceedings ;  and  accordingly  took  a  lodging  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  of  the  great  church,  where  he 
lived  with  greW  care  and  caution,  wearing  a  coat  of 
mail  under  his  upper  coat,  and  went  always  armed 
with  his  sword  and  dagger,  which  were  weapons  not 
agreeable  to  his  profession.  However  Aguire  fol- 
lowed hithe'r  also,  and  having  in  vain  dogged  him 
from  place  to  place,  day  after  day,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  upon  him  in  his  own  house,  which 
he  entered,  arid  wandered  from  n 
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last  he  came  into  hia  study,  where  Licenciado  lav  on 
B  couch  asleep.  Aguire  itabbed  him  with  his  aag- 
ger  with  great  tranquillity,  and  very  leisurely  wound- 
ed him  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  were  not 
covered  with  his  coat  of  mail.  He  went  out  of  the 
house  in  safety ;  but  us  his  lesentmeat  was  sated,  he 
now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  inexorable  temper  of 
the  governor  of  the  place.  Under  this  apprehension 
he  had  not  composure  enough  to  fly  to  a  sanctuary, 
whicli  was  near  the  place  where  he  committed  the 
fact ;  but  ran  into  the  street,  frantic  and  distracted, 
proclaiming  himself  a  criminal  by  crying  out,  '  Hide 
me!  hide  me!' 

The  wretched  fate  and  poor  behaviour  of  Licen- 
ciado, in  flying  his  country  to  avoid  the  same  person 
whom  he  had  before  treated  with  so  much  insolence, 
and  the  high  resentment  of  a  man  so  inconsiderable 
as  Aguire,  when  much  injured,  are  good  admonitions 
to  little  spirits  in  exalted  stations,  to  take  care  how 
ihey  treat  brave  men  in  low  condition.' 


N°  9.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,  1712-13. 


Many  of  the  subjects  of  my  papers  will  consist  of 
puch  things  as  I  have  gathered  from  the  conversa- 
tion, or  learned  from  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman, 
who  has  been  very  conversant  in  our  family,  by  name 
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Mr.  Charwell*.  This  person  was  formeriT  a  mer- 
chant in  this  city,  who,  by  exact  economy,  gjeat  fru- 
gality, and  very  fortunate  adventures,  was  about 
twenty  years  since,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  hJH  age. 
arrived  to  the  estate  which  ve  usually  call  a  plunit. 
This  was  a  snm  so  much  beyond  his  first  ambition, 
th^  he  then  resolved  to  redre  from  the  town,  nud 
the  business  of  it  together.  Accordingly  he  laid  out 
one  half  of  his  money  upon  the  purchase  of  a  noble- 
man's estate,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  coun- 
try seat  of  my  Lady  Lizard.  From  this  neighbour- 
hood, our  first  acquaintance  began,  and  has  ever 
since  been  continued  with  equal  application  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Charwell  vi^ts  very  few  gendemeu  in  the 
country;  his  most  frequent  airings  in  the  summer 
time  are  visits  to  my  Lady  Lizard.  And  if  ever  his 
aSairs  bring  him  up  to  town  during  the  winter,  as 
soon  as  these  are  dispatched,  he  is  sure  to  dine  at 
her  bouse,  or  to  make  one  at  her  tea-table,  to  take 
her  commands  foi  the  country. 

I  ehalt  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  this 
gentleman  has  employed  the  twenty  years  since  be 
made  the  purchase  I  have  mentioned,  without  first 
describing  the  conditions  of  the  estate. 

The  estate  then  consisted  of  a  good  large  old 
house,  a  park  of  2000  acres,  8000  acres  more  of  land 
divided  into  farms.  The  land  not  barren,  but  the 
country  venr  thin  of  people,  and  these  the  only  con- 
sumers of  the  wheat  and  bailey  that  grew  upon  the 
premises.  A  river  running  by  the  house,  which  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  but  the  same  not  naviga- 
ble, andthe  rendering  it  navigable  had  been  opposed 

*  'Die  peiMm hen alladed  founder  the  naine  uf  Mr.  ClmcwcU, 
it  uid  IwTe  been  the  charitable  Edwsid  CdIsIud  of  Bristol,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  that  citj,  who  died  uiimaiiied  in  October. 
1721,  sbont  the  ctote  of  his  BSlh  ^ear,  '  nithgut  deeaj  in  liii 
ondentuidiDg,  without  labour  raioirow.' 

t  100,0001. 
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by  the  generality  of  the  whole  country.  The  roads 
excessive  bad,  and  no  posaibiltty  of  getting  off  the 
tenants'  corn,  but  at  such  a  price  of  carriage  as  would 
exceed  the  whole  value  when  it  came  to  market. 
The  underwoods  all  destroyed,  to  lay  the  countiy 
open  to  my  lord's  pleasures;  but  there  was  indeed 
the  less  want  of  this  fuel,  there  being  lan;e  coal-pits 
in  the  estate,  within  two  miles  of  the  house,  and 
such  a  plenty  of  coals*  as  was  sufficient  foe  whole 
counties.  But  then  the  want  of  water-carriage  made 
these  also  a  mere  drug,  and  also  every  man's  for 
fetching.  Many  timber  trees  were  still  standing  on!)' 
for  want  of  chapmen,  very  little  being  used  for  build- 
ing in  a  country  so  tlun  of  people,  and  those  at  a 
greater  distance  being  in  no  likelihood  of  buyiag 
pennyworths,  if  they  must  be  at  the  charge  of  land 
carriage.  Yetevcry  tree  was  rained  at  a  much  greater 
price  than  would  be  given  for  it  in  the  place;  so  wa 
every  acre  ofland  in  the  park;  and  asforthe  tenaols 
they  were  all  racked  to  extremity,  and  almost  everj 
one  of  them  beggars.  All  these  things  Mr.  Charweil 
knew  very  well,  yet  was  nOt  discouraged  from  going 
on  with  his  purchase. 

But  in  the  first  place  he  resolved  that  a  hundred 
in  family  should  not  ruin  hun,  as  it  had  done  his  pre- 
decessor. Therefore  pretending  to  dislike  the  situa- 
tion of  the  old  house,  be  made  dioice  of  another  ata 
mile  distance  higher  up  the  river,  at  a  corner  of  the 
park,  where,  at  the  expense  of  4  or  50001.  and  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  old  house,  he  built  a  new  oo(, 
with  all  convenient  offices  more  suitable  to  hi^ 
revenues,  yet  not  much  larger  than  my  lord's  dog- 
kennel,  and  a  great  deal  less  than  his  lordship'j 
stable  s. 
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The  next  thing  wad  to  reduce  his  park.  He  tpok 
down  a  great  many  pales,  and  with  these  enclosed 
only  200  acres  of  it  near  adjoining  to  his  new  house. 
The  rest  he  converted  to  breeding  cattle,  which 
yielded  greater  profit. 

The  tenants  began  now  to  be  very  much  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  loss  of  my  lord's  family,  -which  had 
been  a  constant  market  for  great  quantities  of  their 
com;  and  with  the  disparking  so  much  land,  by 
which  provisions  were  likely  to  be  increased  in  so 
dispeopled  a  country.  They  were  afraid  they  must 
be  obliged  themselves  to  consume  the  whole  product 
of  their  ^EumSy  and  that  they  should  be  soon  undone 
by  the  economy  and  frugality  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Gharwell  was  sensible  their  fears  were  but  too 
just ;  and  that,  if  neither  their  goods  could  be  carried 
off  to  distant  markets,  nor  the  markets  brought  home 
to  their  goods,  his  tenants  must  run  away  from  their 
farms.    ;He  had  no  hopes  of  making  the  river  navi- 
gable, iwhieh  was  a  point:  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  all  the  interest  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  there- 
fore not  Hkely  to  be  yielded  up  to  a  man  who  was 
not  yet^known  in  the  country.    All  that  was  left  for 
hini  was  to  bring  the  market  home  to  his  tenants, 
which  w^  the  very  thing  he  intended  before  he  ven- 
tured upon  his  purchase.    He  had  even  then  pro- 
jected in  his  thcHights (liie  plan  of  a  great  town  just 
below^e  Ml  house ;  he  therefore  presently  set  him- 
self about  the  execution  of  his  project. 

The  thing  has  succeeded  to  his  wish.  In  the  space 
of  twenty  years  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  see  lOOO  new 
houses  upon  his  estate,  and  at  least  5000  new  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  inhabitants  of  those 
houses,  who  are  comfortably  subsisted  by  their  own 
labour,  without  charge  to  Mr.  Charwell,  and  to  the 
great  profit  of  Us  tensmts. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a.body  of  people 
rrx.  F 
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can  be  Bubaisted  at  less  than  51.  per  head,  ot  25,0001. 
per  annum,  the  greatest  part  of  which  sum  is  annually 
expended  for  provisions  among  the  farmers  of  the 
ne!a  adjacent  lands.  And  aa  the  tenants  of  Mr. 
Charweil  are  nearest  of  all  others  to  the  market  they 
have  the  best  prices  for  their  goods  by  aU  ihat  is 
saved  in  the  carriage. 

But  some  provisions  are  of  that  nature,  that  tbey 
will  not  bear  a  much  longer  carnage  than  from  the 
extreme  parts  of  his  lands ;  and  I  tihmk  I  have  been 
told  that  for  the  single  article  of  milk,  at  a  pmt 
every  day  for  every  house,  his  tenants  take  from 
this  town  not  much  less  than  5001.  per  annum. 

The  soil  of  all  kinds,  which  is  made  every  year  by 
the  consamption  of  so  great  a  town,  I  have  heard  has 
been  valued  at  2001.  per  annum.  If  thU  be  true, 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Charweil  is  so  much  improved  in 
this  very  article,  since  all  this  is  carried  out  upon  his 
lands  by  the  back  carriage  of  those  very  carta  which 
were  loadenbyhis  tenants  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  people. 

A  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal  are  necessaij 
to  supply  so  great  a  multitude  with  yearly  fiiel.  And 
as  these  are  taken  out  of  the  coal-pits  of  Mr.  Char- 
well,  he  receives  a  penny  for  every  bushel ;  so  that 
this  very  article  is  an  addition  of  4001.  per  annum  to 
his  revenues.  And  as  the  town  and  people  are  eteiy 
year  increasing,  the  revenues  in  the  above-mentioned, 
and  many  other  articles,  are  increasing  in  proporUon- 
There  is  now  no  longer  any  want  of  the  family  ft 
the  predecessor.  The  consumption  of  5000  people's 
greater  Uian  can  be  made  by  any  fifty  of  the  greatesi  ^ 
families  in  Great  Britain.  The  tenants  stand  in  no  , 
need  of  distant  markets,  to  take  off  the  product  of 
their  farms.  The  people  near  their  own  doois  a"  , 
already  more  than  they  are  able  to  supply;  »«  , 
what  is  wanting  at  home  for  this  porpOBe  18  sappli«* 
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from  places  at  g;reater  distance,  at  whatsoever  price 
of  carriage. 

All  the  farmers  every  where  near  the  river  are  dow, 
Jo  their  turn,  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  make  it  na- 
vigable,  that  they  may  have  an  easy  carriage  for  their 
com  to  BO  eood  a  market.  The  tenants  of  Mr.  Char- 
well,  that  they  may  have  the  whole  market  to  them- 
selves, are  almost  the  only  persona  against  it.  But 
they  will  not  be  long  able  to  oppose  it :  their  leases 
are  near  expiring :  and  as  they  are  grown  very  rich, 
diere  are  many  other  persons  ready  to  take  thdr 
farms  at  more  than  double  the  present  rents,  evett 
though  the  river  should  be  made  navigable,  and  dis- 
tant people  let  in  to  sell  their  provisions  together 
with  these  farmers. 

As  for  Mr.  Charwell  himself,  he  is  in  no  manner 
of  pm  lest  his  lands  should  fait  in  their  value  by  the 
cheap  carriage  of  provisions  from  distant  places  to  his 
town.  He  knows  very  well  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visioofl  was  one  great  means  of  bringing  together  so 
great  aumbers,  and  that  they  must  be  held  together 
by  the  same  means.  He  seems  to  have  nothing  more 
in  bis  thoughts  than  to  increase  his  town  to  such  an 
extent,  that  all  the  country  for  ten  miles  round  about 
shall  be  little  enough  to  supply  it.  He  considers  that 
at  how  great  a  distance  soever  provisions  shall  be 
brought  thither,  they  must  end  at  last  in  so  much 
soil  for  his  estate,  and  that  the  farmers  df  other 
lands  will  by  this  means  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own. 

But  by  what  encouragements  and  rewards,  by 
what  arts  and  policies,  and  what  sort  of  people  he  has 
invited  to  live  upon  his  estate,  and  how  he  has  en- 
abled them  to  subsist  by  their  own  labour,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  his  lands,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  some  of  my  future  precautions. 


'To    THE    GUABDIAH. 

•  SLR,  Much  15. 

'  By  your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  you  gire  the  town 
hopes  that  you  will  dedicate  that  day  to  reii^on. 
You  could  not  begin  it  better  than  by  warning  yom 
pupils  ofthepoisoD  vented  under  a  pretence  of  free- 
tliinking.  If  you  can  spare  room  in  your  next  Sa- 
turday's paper  for  a  few  lines  on  the  flame  subject, 
these  are  at  your  disposal. 

'  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  publicconjenatiMi 
of  some  of  the  defenders  of  this  disconne  of  bf^ 
thinking:,  and  others  that  difiered  £com  them ;  vbeie 
I  had  the  diversion  of  hearing  the  Mme  man  in  ou 
breath  persuade  us  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  jn  ibi 
next  offer  to  demonstrate  that  we  had  no  fieedoiiiiii 
any  thing.  One  would  think  men  should  blashla 
find  themselves  entangled  in  a  greater  contradicDon 
than  any  the  discourse  ridicules.  This  principle  « 
free  fatality  or  necessary  liberty  is  a  worthy  fuDdt- 
mental  of  the  new  sect ;  and  indeed  this  opinion  i> 
an  evidence  and  clearness  so  nearly  related  to  tran- 
substantiation,  that  the  same  genius  seems  reqni^ 
for  either.  It  is  fit  the  world  should  know  hovbi 
reason  abandons  men  ihat  would  employ  it  against 
religion;  which  intention,  Ihope,juEtifiestbiEtTOutile, 
from,  Sir, 

Your  hearty  wdl-wisber, 
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N"  10.  MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  17ia-13. 


Venit  ad  me  saepe  claniitans- 


Vestita  nimium  indulges,  nimiiiro  ineptus  es. 
Niaiiam  ipse  est  durus  prsBter  squuroque  et  boniim. 

Ter.  Adelph.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  IS  perpetually  coming  to  me,  and  ringing  in  my  ears,  that  I 
do  wrong  to  indulge  him  so  much  in  the  article  of  dress :  but 
thie  fault  lies  in  his  own  excessive  and  unreasonable  severity. 

When  I  am  in  deep  meditation  in  order  to  give  my 
wards  proper,  precautions,  I  have  a  principal  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  things  which  people  of  merit 
neglect,  and  from  which  those  of  no  merit  raise  to 
ihemselves  an  esteem :  of  this  nature  is  the  business 
of  dress.  .  It  is  weak  in  a  man  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion to  be  either  depressed  or  exalted  from  the  per- 
fections or  disadvantages  of  his  person.  However 
there  is  a  ^respective  conduct  to  be  observed  in  the 
habit,  according  to  the  eminent  distinction  of  the 
body,  either  way.  A  gay  youth  in  the  possession  of 
an  ample  fortune  could  not  recommend  his  under- 
standing to  those  who  are  not  of  his  acquaintance 
more  suddenly,  than  by  sobriety  in  his  habit;  as 
this  is  winning  at  first  sight,  so  a  person  gorgeously 
fine,  which  in  itself  should  avoid  the  attraction  of  the 
beholders'  eyes,  gives  as  immediate  offence. 

I  make  it  my  business,  when  my  Lady  Lizard's 
youngest  daughter.  Miss  Molly,  is  making  clothes, 
to  consider  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  cannot  be 
easy  when  there  is  any  doubt  lies  upon  me  concern- 
ing the  colour  of  a  Imot,  or  any  other  part  of  her 
head-dress,  which  by  its  darkness  or  liveliness  might 
too  much  allay  or  brighten  her  complexion.  There 
is  something  loose  in  looking  as  well  as  you  pos- 
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sihly  can ;  but  U  is  also  a  vice  not  to  take  care  boir 
you  look. 

The  indiscretion  of  believiug  that  great  qualities 
make  up  for  the  want  of  thinqs  less  cooaiderable,  is 
punished  too  severely  in  tlioi-e  who  are  guilty  of  it. 
Every  day's  experience  ehtiws  ub,  among  variety  of 
people  with  whom  we  are  not  acquftioted,  tiiat  we 
take  impressions  too  favourable  and  too  disadvaii- 
tageous  of  men  at  first  si^'ht  from  their  habit.  I  take 
this  to  be  a  point  of  great  consideration,  and  I  shall 
consider  it  in  my  future  precautions  as  such.  As  to 
the  female  world,  I  shall  i^ive  them  my  opinion  at 
large  by  way  of  commeut  upon  a  new  «uit'Af  die 
Sparkler's,  which  is  to  couic  home  next  wedi.  1 
design  it  a  model  for  the  ladies;  sbeaad  I  have  had 
three  private  meetings  about  it.  As  to  the  men,  1 
am  very  glad  to  hear,  being  rays^  a'feUow  «f  Lia- 
coln-coltege,  that  there  is  at  last  in  one  of  oar  uni- 
versities arisen  a  happy  genius  for  litUeliinrgs.  It 
is  extremely  to  be  lamented,  that  l»tiierto  we  come 
from  the  college  as  unable  to  put  On  our  own  clodies 
as  we  do  from  nurse.  We  owe  maay  nusforUiMS, 
and  an  unhappy  backwardness  in  urging  our  way  in 
the  world,  to  the  neglect  of  these  leas  matters.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  authorize  and  supportTthe  gentle- 
man who  writes  me  the  following  Ifttler;  and  thoiig:b, 
out  of  diffidence  of  the  reception  his  proposal  Bhould 
meet  with  from  me,  he  has  given  him B6lf  too  hnJi- 
crous  a  ligure,  I  doubt  not  but,  fVom  his  Dotices,  to 
make  men,  who  cannot  arrive  at  learning  in  that 
place,  come  from  thence  without  appearing  ignorant; 
and  such  as  can,  truly  knowing  without  t^tpearing 
bookish.  I 

'To  THE  GuARDIAH. 
'  SIR,  Oiford,  Harcb  *S,  171S-11 

'  I  foresee  that  you  will  have  many  coireBpondenb 


in  tbiB  ^ace;  biit  as  I  have  often  observed,  mkh 
grief  of  hearty  that  scholars  are  wretchedly  ignorant 
in  the  science  I  profess,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  let- 
ter vnW  gain  a  place  in  your  papers.  I  have  made 
it  my  study,  Sir,  in  these  seats  of  learning,  to  look 
into  the  nature -of  dress,  and  am  what  they  call  an 
academical  beau.  I  hi&re  often  lamented  that  I  am 
obliged  to  wear  a  grave  habit,  since  by  ^that  means 
I  have  not  an  opportunity  to  introduce  fashions 
amongttt  our  young  gentleaven';  and  so  amfcMrced, 
coQtmry  to  my  own'inGlination9,'and  the  expectation 
of  all  who  know  me,  to  appear  in  print.  Ihave  in- 
deed met  with  some  success  in  the  projects  I  have 
communicated  to  some  sparks  with  whom  lam  inti- 
mate ;  and  I  cannot  without  a  secret  triumph  confess, 
tint  tlie  sleeves  turned  up  with  green  velvet,  which 
now  flourish  diroughout  the  university,  sprang  origi- 
nally from- my  invention. 

^  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  head  clear,  as  well 
as  the  complexion,  to  be  perfect  in  this  part  of  learn- 
ing, I  rarely  mingle  with  the  men  (for  I  abhor  wine), 
bat  fre^ent  thetea-tal4es  of  the  ladies.     I  know 
every  part  of  their  dress,  and  can  name  all  their 
IhiDgs^  by  thdr  names.     I  am  consulted  about  erery 
ornament  they  buy ;  and,  I  speak  it  without  vanity, 
have  a^very  pretty  fancy  to  knots  and  the  like«   Some- 
times I  take  a  needle,  and  spot  a  piece  of  muslin  for 
pretty-  Patty  Cross-stitch,  virho  is  my  present  favour- 
ite^  which  she  says,  I  do  neatly  enough ;  or  read  one 
of  your  papers,  and  explain  the  motto,  which  they 
all  like  mightily.     But  then  I  am  a  sort  of  petty 
tyrant  amongst  them,  for  I  own  I  have  my  humours. 
.If  any  thing  be  amiss^  they  are  sure  Mr.  Sleek  will 
find  fault ;  if  any  hoity-toity  things  make  a  fuss,  they 
are  sure  to  be  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit.     I  <^*» 
the  dread  of  poor  CeUa,  whose  wrapping-gowr 
right  India ;  and  am  avoided  by  Thalestris 
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ftecond-hand  mantaay  which  several  masters  of  jarts 
think  very  fine,  whereas  I  pei-ceived  it  had  been 
scoured  with  half  an  eye. 

'  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  improve  my  under- 
standingy  and  am  desirous  to  communicate  my  in- 
nocent discoveries  to  those«  who  like  me,  may  dis- 
tinguish themselves  more  to  advantage  by  their 
bocues  than  their  minds.  I  do  not  think  the  pains  I 
have  taken,  in  these  my  studies,  thrown  away,  siace 
by  these  means,  though  I  am  not  very  valuable,  I 
am  however  not  disagreeable.  Would  gentlemen  but 
reflect  upon  what  I  say,  they  would  take  care  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves ;  for  I  think  it  intolerable  that 
a  blockhead  should  be  a  sloven.  Though  every  mao 
cannot  fill  his  head  with  learnings  it  is  in  any  oiie'9 
power  to  wear  a  pretty  periwig ;  let  him  who  cannot 
say  a  witty  thing,  keep  his  teeth  white  at  least;  he 
who  hath  no  knack  at  writing  sonnets,  may  however 
have  a  soft  hand ;  and  he  may  arch  his  eye-brows, 
who  hath  not  strength  of  genius  for  the  mauiematics. 

'  Afler  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly have  new  fashions  from  France ;  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  some  particularities  in  the 
garb  of  their  abb6s  may  be  transplanted  hither  to 
advantage.  What  I  find  becoming  in  their  dress  I 
hope  I  may,  without  the  imputation  of  being  po- 
pishly  inclined,  adopt  into  our  habits;  but  would 
willingly  have  the  authority  of  the  Guardian  to  coun- 
tenance me  in  this  harmless  design.  I  would  not 
hereby  assume  to  myself  a  jurisdiction  over  any  of 
our  youth,  but  such  as  are  incapable  of  improvement 
any  other  way.  As  for  the  awkward  creatures  that 
mind  their  studies,  I  look  upon  them  as  irreclaimable,  i . 
But  over  the  afore-mentioned  order  of  men,  I  desire  * 
a  commission  from  you  to  exercise  full  authority' 
Hereby  I  shall  be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
troduce several  pretty  oddnesses  in  the  taking  and 
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tucking  up  of  gowns,  to  regulate  the  dimensions  of 
wigs,  to  vary  tbe  tufts  upon  cap8»  and  to  enlarge  or 
narrow  the  hems  of  bands,  as  I  shall  think  most  for 
the  public  good. 

*  I  have  prepared  a  treatise  against  the  cravat  and 
berdash*,  which  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done ;  and  have 
thrown  together  some  hasty  observations  upon  stock- 
ingSy  which  my  friends  assure  me  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  of.  But  I  shall  not  offer  them  to  the  pub* 
lie,  until  they  are  approved  of  at  our  female  club ; 
which  I  am  the  more  willing  to  do,  because  I  am 
sure  of  their  praise;  for  they  own  I  understand  these 
things  better  than  they  do.  i  shall  herein  be  very 
proud  of  your  encouragement:  for,  next  to  keeping 
the  university  clean,  my  greatest  ambition  is  to  be 
thought,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

SiMOK  Slebk.' 
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-H«c  propidf  me. 


Dom  dooeo  Inaaiiire  onmei,  vot  ordinesdite. 

Hob.  9  Sat,  ill.  80* 

Attepd  my  lecture,  whilst  I  plainlv  thew, 
That  all  manlund  are  mad,  from  bi^  to  Iow« 

Thekb  is  an  obli<pie  way  of  reproof,  which  takes  off 
from  the  sharpness  of  it ;  and  an  address  in  flattery  ^ 
which  makes  it  agreeable  thaujzfa  never  to  ffrof  s :  but 
of  all  flatterers,  the  most  ricuful  is  he  wno  can  do 
what  you  like,  widioiit  saying  any  thinff  which  argues 
he  does  it  &r  your  sake ;  the  most  wmning  eircum* 
stance  in  the  worid  being  the  conformity  of  manner' 

*  A  kind  of  neclcelofli  to  csHed,  whence  toeb  M  loUt  it^ 
were  styled  habeidiRfhefi. 
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I  speak  of  this  as  a  practice  necessary  in  gaining 
people  of  sense,  who  are  not  yet  ^ven  up  to  s^f- 
conceit:  those  who  are  Heir  gone  in  admiration  of 
themseWes  need  not  be  treated  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy. The  following  letters  pvt  this  matter  in  a 
pleasant  and  uncommon  light :  the  author  of  it  at- 
tacks this  vice  with  an  air  of  compliance,  and  alarms 
us  against  it  by  exhorting  us  to  it. 

'To  THE  GUARDIAK. 

'  SIB, 

*  As  you  profess  to  encourage  all  those  who  any 
way  contribute  to  the  pubhc  good,  I  iSatter  myself  I 
may  claim  your  countenance  and  protection,  I  am 
by  profession  a  mad-doctor,  but  of  a  peculiar  kindy 
not  of  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  remove  frenzies,  but 
one  who  makes  it  my  business  to  confer  an  agreeable 
madness  on  my  fellow-creatures,  for  their  mutual 
delight  and  benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  philo- 
sophers, that  happiness  and  misery  consist  chiefly 
in  the  imagination,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
mankind  in  general  than  this  pleasing  delinuni; 
which  renders  every  one  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
persuades  him  that  all  others  are  equally  so. 

*  I  have  for  several  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
made  this  science  my  particular  study,  which  I  may 
venture  to  say  I  have  improved  in  almost  all  tbe 
courts  of  Europe ;  and  have  reduced  it  into  so  safe 
and  easy  a  method,  as  to  practise  it  on  both  sexes, 
of  what  disposition,  s^e,  or  quality  soever,  with  suc- 
cess. What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  work, 
is  the  use  of  my  Obsequium  Cathohcon,  or  the  Grand 
Elixir  to  support  the  spirits  of  human  nature.  This 
remedy  is  of  the  most  grateful  flavour  in  the  world, 
and  agrees  with  all  tastes  whatever.  It  is  delicate 
to  the  senses,  delightful  to  the  operation,  may  be 
taken  at  all  hours  without  confinement,  and  is  as 
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piopetly  given  at  a  ball  or  playhouse  i^  in  a  private 
chamber.  It  lestores  and  vivifiea  the  most  dejected 
minds,  corrects  and  extracts  all  that  is  painful  in  the 
Vnowledge  of  a  man's  self.  One  dose  of  it  will  in- 
stantly dispense  itself  through  the  whole  animal  sys- 
tem, aissipate  the  first  motions  of  distrust  so  as  never 
to  return,  and  so  exhilarate  the  brain  and  lartfy  the 
gloom  of  reflection,  as  to  give  the  patients  a  new  flow 
of  spirits,  a  vivacity  of  beliaviour,  and  B  pleasing 
dependance  upon  their  own  capacities. 

'  Let  a  person  benever  so  far  gone,  I  advise  bim  not 
to  despair;  even  though  he  has  been  troubled  many 

E ears  with  restless  reflections,  which  by  long  neglect 
ave  hardened  into  settled  consideration.  Those 
that  hare  been  stung  with  satire  may  here  find  a  cer- 
tain antidote,  which  infallibly  disperses  all  the  re- 
mains of  poison  that  has  been  left  in  the  understand- 
ing by  bad  cures.  It  fortifies  the  heart  against  the 
rancour  of  pamphlets,  the  inveteracy  of  epigrams, 
and  the  mortificationof  lampoons;  as  has  been  often 
espenenced  by  several  persons  of  both  sexes,  during 
the  seasons  of  Tunbridge  and  the  Bath. 

'  I  could,  as  farther  mstances  of  my  success,  pro- 
duce certificates  and  testimonials  from  the  favourites 
and  ghostly  fathers  of  the  most  eminent  princes  of 
Europe  ;  but  shall  content  myself  with  the  mention 
of  a  few  cures,  which  I  have  performed  by  this  my 
grand  universal  restorative,  during  the  practice  of 
□ae  month  only  since  I  came  to  this  city. 

<  Cmtm  in  the  numth  of  February,  1712-13. 
'  Geoi^  Spondee,  Esq.  poet,  and  inmate  of  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Paul's  Covent-garden,  fell  into  violent  fits 
of  the  spleen  upon  a  thin  third  lugbt.  He  had  been 
frighted  into  a  vertigcTby  the  sound  of  cat-calls  on 
the  first  day ;  and  the  frequent  hissings  on  the  se- 
cond made  him  unable  to  endure  the  bare  proai' 
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ciation  of  the  letter  S,  I  searched  into  the  causes 
of  his  diBtemper ;  and  by  the  prescription  of  a  dose  oi 
my  Obsequium,  prepared  secundum  artem,  recovered 
him  to  hii  natural  state  of  madness.  I  cast  in  at 
proper  intervals  die  words,  III  taste  of  the  town,  En- 

Sof  critics,  Bad  performance  of  the  actors,  and^the 
e.     He  is  so  perfectly  cured  that  he  has  promised 
to  bring  another  play  upon  the  stage  next  winter. 

*  A  lady  of  prbfessed  virtue,  df  the  parish>of  St 
James's  Westminster,  who  hath  desired  her  name 
may  be  concealed,  having  taken  offence  at  a  phrase 
of  double  meaning  in  conversation,  undiscovered  by 
any  other  in  (he  eompany,  suddenly  fell  into  a  cold 
fit  of  modesty.  Upon  a  right  application  of  praise  of 
her  virtue,  I  threw  the  lady  into  sm  agreeable  waking 
dj^eam,  tiettled  the  fermentation  of  her  blood  into  a 
wahn  charity,  so  as  to  make  her  look  with  patience 
oh  die  very  gentleman  that  ofiended. 

'  Hihuia,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's4n<>die-Fields 
ti  coquette  of  long  ptacti<^,  wad,  by  the  reprimand  of 
an  old  maiden,  reduced  to  look  grave  in  company, 
and  deny  herself  the  play  of  the  fan.     In  short,  she 
was  brought  to  such  melancholy  circumstances,  that 
she  would  sometimes,  unawares,  fall  into  devotion  at 
chnrch.     I  ^vised  her  to  take  a  few  innocent  free- 
doms, vrith  occasional  kisses,  prescribed  her  tbe  ex 
ercise  of  the  eyes,  and  immediat^y  raised  her  to  her 
former  state  of  life.    She  on  a  sudden  recovered  her 
dimples,  furiekl  her  fan,  threw  itound  her  glances, 
and  for  these  two  Sundays  last  past  has  not  once 
been  seen  in  an  attentive  posture.    This  the  church- 
wardens are  ready  to  attest  upon  otffli. 

'  "Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Mohock, 
was  almost  induced,  by  an  aged  bencher  of  the  same 
'house,  toleavfe  off  bright  conversation,  and  pore  over 
Coke  upon  Littleton.  He  was  so  111  that  his  hat  be- 
g^  to  dap,  and  he  was  seen  one  day  in  the  last 
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term  at  Westminster-hall.  This  patient  had  quite 
lost  his  spirit  of  contradiction ;  I,  by  the  distillation 
of  a  few  of  ray  vivifying  drops  in  his  ear,  dreW  him 
from  his  lethargy,  and  restored  him  to  his  usual 
vivacious  misunderstanding.  He  is  at  present  v^ry 
easy  in  his  condition. 

*  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  recital  of  the  inntihier- 
able  cures  I  have  performed  within  twenty  days  last 
past ;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all  persons  of 
whatever  age,  complexion,  or  quality,  to  take,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  this  my  intellectued  oil ;  which,  ap- 
plied at  the  ear,  seizes  all  the  senses  with  a  most 
agreeable  transp6rt,  and  discovers  its  effects,  not  only 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient,  but  all  who  con- 
verse with,  attend  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or 
her  that  receives  the  kindly  infection.  It  is  often 
administered  by  chambermaids,  valets,  or  any  the 
most  ignorant  domestic ;  it  being  one  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  this  my  oil,  that  it  is  most  prevalent,  the 
more  unskilful  the  person  is  or  appears  who  applies 
It.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ladies  to  take  a 
dose  of  it  just  before  they  tavLe  the  coach  to  go  a* 
visiting. 

*  But  I  offend  the  public,  as  tjorace  said,  when  I 
trespass  on  any  of  your  time.  Give  me  leave,  then, 
Mr.  Ironside,  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  drachm  or 
two  of  my  oil ;  though  I  have  cause  to  fear  my  pre- 
scriptions will  not  have  the  effect  upon  you  I  could 
wish ;  therefore  I  do  not  endeavour  to  bribe  you  in 
my  favour  by  the  present  of  tny  oil,  but  wholly  de- 
pend upon  your  public  spirit  and  generosity;  which, 
I  hope,  will  recommend  to  the  world  the  useful  en-* 
deavours  of,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

most  faithful,  most  devoted, 

most  humble  servant  and  admirer, 

Gnatho.' 

*  •^^  Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 

XVI.  G 
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<  N.  B.  I  teach  the  arcana  of  my  art,  at  reasonal 
rates  to  gentlemen  of  the  uBiversities,  who  desire 
be  qualified  for  writing  dedications ;  and  to  youi 
lovers  and  fortune-hunters,  to  be  paid  at  the  day 
marriage.  I  instruct  persons  of  bright  capacities 
flatter  others,  and  those  of  the  meanest  to  flatt 
themselves. 

*  I  was  the  first  inventor  of  pocket  looking-glasses 
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Vel  qai&  nil  rectaro,  nisi  quod  placuit  8ibi»  dacunt : 

Vel  qaifl  tarpe  patant  parere  minoribos —  Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  84 

IMITATED. 

Yoti*d  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain, 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  match  his  father^s  skill. 
And  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stiU> — Pops. 

When  a  poem  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  I  have  always  observed,  that  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  ^eater  number  of  critics ,  than  any  other 
kind  of  writing.  Whether  it  be  that  most  men,  at 
some  time  of  their  lives,  have  tried  their  talent  that 
way,  and  thereby  think  they  have  a  right  to  judge; 
or  whether  they  imagine,  tliat  their  making  shrewd' 
observations  upon  the  polite  arts,  gives  them  a  pretty i 
figure ;  or  whether  there  may  not  be^some  jeaJousf  j 
and  caution  in  bestowing  applause  upon  those  wb9 
"write  chiefly  for  fame.  Whatever  the  reasons  bc|> 
we  find  few  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  and  danger 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

I  think  it  certain  that  most  men  are  naturally ^^ 
only  capable  of  being  pleased  with  that  which  raiseii 
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agreeable  pictures  in  the  fancy,  but  wiUing  also  ta 
owii  it.  but  then  there  are  many,  who,  by  false 
applications  of  some  rules  ill  understood,  or  out  of 
deference  to  men  whose  opinions  they  value,  have 
formed  to  themselves  certain  schemes  and  systems 
of  satisfaction,  and  will  not  be  pleased  out  of  their 
own  way.  These  are  not  critics  themselves,  but 
readers  of  critics,  who,  without  the  labour  of  perusing 
authors,  are  able  to  eive  their  characters  in  general; 
and  knowjust  as  much  of  the  several  species  of  poetry, 
as  those  who  read  books  of  geography  do  of  the  ge- 
nuis  of  this  or  that  people  or  nation.  These  genue- 
men  deliver  th^ir  opinions  sententiously,  and  in  ge- 
neral terms,  to  which  it  being  impossible  readily  to 
frame  complete  answers,  they  have  often  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  the  board  in  triumph.  As  young 
persons,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  are  liable  to  be 
led  aside  by  these  tyrants  in  wit,  I  shall  examine  two 
or  three  of  the  many  stratagems  they  use,  and  sub- 
join such  precautions  as  may  hinder  candid  readers 
from  being  deceiyed  thereby. 

The  first  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  an  objection  com- 
monly offered,  viz.  *  that  such  a  poem  hath  indeed 
some  good  lines  in  it,  but  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  ^ 
This,  for  the  most  part,  is  urged  by  Uiose  whose 
howledge  is  drawn  from  some  famous  French  critics, 
who  have  written  upon  the  epic  poem,  the  drama, 
and  the  ^eat  kinds  of  poetry,  which  cannot  subsist 
without  great  regularity ;  but  ought  by  no  means  to 
^  required  in  odes,  epistles,  panegyrics,  and  the 
^ke,  which  naturally  admit  of  greater  liberties* 
The  enthusiasm  in  odes,  and  the  freedom  of  epistles, 
w  rarely  disputed :  but  I  have  often  heard  the  poems 
'ipon  public  occasions,  written  in  heroic  verse,  which 
1  choose  to  call  panegyrics,  severely  censured  upon 
Ws  account ;  the  reason  whereof  I  cannot  gues8» 
wilesB  it  be,  that  because  they  are  written  in  the  sama 
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load  of  uvimbers  and  spirit  as  an  epic  po^m^  they 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  same  regularity.  Now 
an  epic  poem  consisting  chiefly  in  narration,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  incidents  should  be  related  in  the 
same  order  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
acted. But  in  works  of  the  above-mentioned  kind, 
there  b  no  more  reason  that  such  order  shovld  be 
observed,  than  that  an  oraUon  should  be  as  metho- 
dical as  a  history.  I  think  it  sufficient  that  the  great 
hints*  suggested  from  the  subject,  be  so  disposed, 
that  the  mt  may  naturally  prepare  the  r^aa^r  for 
what  follows,  and  so  on :  imd  ths^t  their  pls^^es  camiot 
be  changed  without  disadvantage  \o  Uie  whole,  I 
will  add  farther,  that  sometimes  ^^ntle  deviations, 
sometimes  bold  and  even  abrupt  digressions,  ^where 
the  dignity  of  the  subjept  seems  to  ^ive  the  impulse, 
are  proofs  of  a  nobl^  genius ;  as  wmding  about  and 
returning  artfully  to  tiie  main  design  are  marks  of 
address  and  dei^terity* 

Another  artifiae  mad^  Hse  pf  by  pretenders  to  cri- 
ticism, is  an  insinuation, '  that  all  ^at  is  gOQd  is  bor- 
sowed  firom  the  anoie^t^.^  Tl^is  is  very  common  in 
the  mouths  of  pisidants,  and  perhaps  in  their  hearts 
too :  but  is  often  urged  by  men  of  no  grpat  learning, 
for  reasons  very  obvious.  .  No^  nature  being  still  the 
Qame,  it  is  impossible  for  my  mo4ern  writer  to  paint 
her  otherwise  than  the  af^pients  haye  dpne.  If,  for 
example,  I  wais  to  describe  the  QeneraVs  horse  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  as  my  fancy  represented  such  a 
noble  beast,  and  that  description  should  resemble 
what  Virgil  hath  drawn  for  the  horsie  of  his  hero,  it 
would  be  almost  as  ill-pal^ured  tp  prg/e  that  I  had 
stolen  my  description  from  Virgil,  a^  to  reproach  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  for  ^ghting  like  ^ne^.  All 
that  the  most  (exquisite  judgment  p^n  perj^rqa  is,  oat 
of  thf^  great  variety  of  circumstanc;e.s  whereip  natural 
objects  may  be  considered,  to  select  the  most  beau- 
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tifiil ;  and  to  place  images  in  such  riews  and  lightt 
as  will  affect  me  fancy  after  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner. But  over  and  above  a  just  painting  of  nature, 
a  learned  reader  will  find  a  new  beauty  superadded 
in  a  happy  imitation  of  some  famous  ancient,  as  it  re^ 
yives  in  his  mind  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  first 
reading  such  an  author.  Such  copyings  as  these 
give  that  kind  of  double  delight  which  we  perceive 
when  we  look  upon  the  children  of  a  beautiful  couple ; 
where  the  eye  is  not  more  charmed  with  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  parts,  than  the  mind  by  observing  the 
resemblance  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  oflT- 
springy  and  the  mingled  features  of  the  father  and 
mother.  The  phrases  of  holy  writ,  and  allusions  to 
several  passages^n  the  inspired  writings  (though  not 
produced  as  proofs  of  doctrine)  add  majesty  and  au- 
thority to  the  noblest  discourses  of  the  pulpit:  in  like 
manner  an  imitation  of  the  air  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
raises  the  dignity  of  modem  poetry,  and  makes  it 
appear  stately  and  venerable. 

The  last  observation  I  shall  make  at  present  is 
upon  the  disgust  taken  by  those  critics,  who  put  on 
their  clothes  prettily,  and  dislike  every  thing  that  is 
not  ^written  with  ease.  I  hereby  therefore  give  the 
genteel  part  of  the  learned  world  to  understand,  that 
every  thought  which  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  ex- 
pressed in  language  suitable  to  it,  is  written  with 
ease.  There  are  some  things  which  must  be  written 
with  strength,  which  nevertheless  are  easy.  The 
statue  of  the  gladiator,  though  represented  in  such  a 
posture  as  strains  every  muscle,  is  as  easy  as  that  of 
Venus  ;  because  the  one  expresses  strength  and  fury 
as  naturally  as  the  other  doth  beauty  and  softness. 
The  passions  are  sometimes  to  be  roused,  as  well  as 
the  fancy  to  be  entertained ;  and  the  soul  to  be  ex- 
alted and  enlarged,  as  well  as  soothed.  This  often 
requires  a  raised  figurative  style ;  which  reaf* 
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low  apprehensioos  or  soft  and  languid  dUpositions 
(haring  heard  of  the  words  fustiun  and  bombast) 
are  apt  to  reject  as  stiff  and  affected  language.  Bqt 
nature  and  reason  appoint  different  garbs  for  different 
things  ;  and  since  I  write  >this  to  the  men  of  dress,  I 
will  ask  them  if  a  soldier  who  13  to. mount  a  breach, 
should  be  adorned  like  a  beau,  who  is  spruced  up  for 
abaU? 


N«  13,    THURSDAY,  MARCH  36,  171J. 


Pudore  «t  TiberalUaJs  Uberos 
Eetinere,  aatlas  esse  credo,,  quara  roeta. 

Ter.  AdeJph.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  esteem  it  better  to  keep  children  in  awe  bj  a  sense  of  shame, 
and  a  condescension  to  their  inclinations,  than  by  fear. 

The  reader  has  had  some  account  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Lizards,  except  the  younger  sons. 
These  are  the  branches  which  ordinarily  spread 
themselves,  when  they  happen  to  be  hopeful,  into 
other  houses,  and  new  generations,  ^s  honourable, 
numerous,  and  wealthy,  as  those  froii;n  whence  they 
are  derived.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  a  very  pecu- 
liar regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  education. 

•Young  men,  when  they  are  good  for  any  thing, 
and  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  delight  either  in 
those  aceomplishments  we  call  their  exercise,  in  the 
sports  of  the  field,  or  in  letters.  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
second  son,  does  not  follow  any  of  these  with  too 
deep  an  attention,  but  took  to  each  of  them  enough 
never  to  appear  ungraceful  or  ignorant.  This  gene- 
ral inclination  makes  him  the  more  agreeable,  and 
saves  him  from  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  His  car- 
riage is  so  easy,  that  he  is  acceptable  to  all  with 
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whom  he  converses ;  he  generally  falls  in  with  the 
inclination  of  his  company,  is  never  assuming,  or  prie- 
fers  himself  to  others.  Thus  he  always  gahis  favour 
without  envy,  and  has  every  man's  good  wishes.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  from  his  birth  to  this  day,  though 
he  b  now  four-and-twenty,  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  has  ever  had  a  debate  with  any  of  his  playfellows 
or  friends. 

His  thoughts  and  present  applications  are  to  get 
into  a  court  life :  for  which,  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
think  him  peculiarly  formed :  for  he  has  joined  to  this 
complacency  of  manners  a  great  natural  sagacity,  and 
can  very  well  distinguish  between  things  and  appear- 
ances. That  way  of  life,  wherein  all  men  are  rivals, 
demands  great  circumspection  to  avoid  controversies 
arising  from  different  interests ;  but  he  who  is  by  na- 
ture of  a  flexible  temper  has  his  work  half  done.  I 
have  been  particularly  pleased  with  his  behaviour  to- 
wards women :  he  has  the  skill,  in  their  conversation, 
to  converse  with  them  as  a  man  would  with  those 
from  whom  he  might  have  expectations,  but  without 
making  requests.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard 
him  make  what  they  call  a  compliment,  or  be  parti- 
cular in  his  address  to  any  lady ;  and  yet  I  never 
heard  any  woman  speak  of  him  but  with  a  peculiar 
regard.  I  beheve  he  has  been  often  beloved,  but 
know  not  that  he  was  ever  yet  a  lover.  The  great 
secret  among  them  is  to  be  amiable  without  design. 
He  has  a  voluble  speech,  a  vacant  countenance,  and 
easy  action,  which  represents  the  fact  which  he  is  re- 
lating with  greater  delight  than  it  w^uld  have  been 
to  have  been  present  at  the  transaction  he  recounts. 
For  you  see  it  not  only  your  own  way  by  the  bare 
narration,  but  have  the  additional  pleasure  of  his 
sense  of  it  by  this  manner  of  representing  it.  There 
are  mixed  in  liis  talk  so  many  pleasant  ironies,  that 
things  which  deserve  the  severest  language  are  ma' 
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ridiculous  instead  of  odious,  and  you  see  everything 
in  the  most  good-natured  aspect  it  can  bear.  It  is 
wonderfully  entertaining  to  me  to  hear  him  so  exqui- 
sitely pleasant,  and  never  say  an  ill-natured  thing. 
He  is  with  all  his  acquaintance  the  person  generally 
chosen  to  reconcite  any  difference,  and  if  it  be  capa- 
ble of  accommodation,  Tom  Lizard  is  an  unexcep- 
tionable referee.  It  has  happened  to  him  more  than 
once,  that  he  has  been  employed  by  each  opposite^ 
in  a  private  manner,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  adver- 
sary ;  and  when  each  has  proposed  the  decision  of  the 
matter  by  any  whom  the  other  should  name,  he  has 
taken  hold  of  the  occasion,  and  put  on  the  authority 
assigned  by  them  both,  so  seasonably,  that  they  have 
began  a  new  correspondence  with  each  other,  forti- 
fied by  his  friendship,  to  whom  they  both  owe  the  va- 
lue they  have  for  one  another,  and,  consequently,  con- 
fer a  greater  measure  of  their  good-will  upon  the  in- 
terposer.  I  must  repeat,  that  above  all,  my  young 
man  is  excellent  at  raising  the  subject  on  which  he 
speaks,  and  casting  a  light  upon  it  more  agreeable  to 
his  company,  than  they  thought  the  subject  was  ca- 
pable of.  He  avoids  all  emotion  and  violence,  and 
never  is  warm  but  on  an  afiTectionate  occasion.  Gen- 
tleness is  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  him  from  other 
men,  and  it  runs  through  all  his  words  and  actions. 

Mr.  William,  the  next  brother,  is  not  of  this  smooth 
make,  nor  so  ready  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
humours  and  inclinations  of  other  men,  but  to  weigh 
what  passes  with  some  severity.  He  is  ever  search- 
ing into  the  first  springs  and  causes  of  any  action  or 
circumstance,  insomuch,  that  if  it  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  experience  and  conversation  would  allay 
that  humour,  it  must  inevitably  turn  him  to  ridicule. 
But  it  is  not  proper  to  break  m  upon  an  inquisitive 
temper,  that  is  of  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  life  whid» 
he  proposes  to  himself,  to  wit,  the  study  of  the  law, 
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and  the  endeavour  to  anive  at  a  faculty  in  pleading. 
I  have  been  very  careful  to  kill  in  him  any  preten- 
sions to  follow  men  already  eminent,  any  farther  than 
as  their  auccesa  is  an  encouragement;  but  make  it 
my  endeavour  to  cherish,  in  the  principal  and  first 
place,  his  eager  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge  in  bis 
profession:  for  I  think  that  clear  conception  will  pro- 
duce clear  expression,  and  clear  expression  proper 
acdon:  I  never  saw  a  man  speak  very  well,  where  I 
could  not  apparently  observe  this,  and  it  shall  be  a 
maxim  with  me  till  1  see  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 
Wheq  young  and  unexperienced  men  take  any  par- 
ticular person  for  their  pattern,  they  are  apt  to  imi- 
tate them  |n  such  things,  to  which  their  want  of  know- 
ledge makes  them  attribute  success,  and  not  to  the 
real  causes  of  il.  Thus  one  may  have  an  air,  which 
proceeds  from  a  just  aufhciency  and  knowledge  of 
the  mattet  before  him,  which  may  naturally  produce 
Boqie  motion  of  his  head  and  body,  which  might  be- 
come the  bench  better  than  the  bar.  How  painfully 
wrong  would  this  be  in  a  youth  at  his  first  appeu- 
ance,  when  it  is  not  well  even  for  the  sei|;eant  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  dignity.  ButI  will,  at  this  time, 
with  a  hint  onlv  of  his  way  of  life,  leave  Mr.  Wil- 
liam at  his  study  in  the  Temple. 

The  youngest  son,  Mr.  Jonn,  is  now  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune 
and  honour  to  be  choaen  last  election  fellow  of  All- 
Soul's  College  in  Oxford.  He  is  very  graceful  in 
bis  person ;  has  height,  strength,  vigour,  and  a  cer- 
tain cheerfulness  and  serenity  that  creates  a  sort  of 
love,  which  people  at  first  sight  observe  is  ripening 
into  esteem.  He  has  a  sublime  vein  in  poeti^,  and 
a  warm  manner  in  recommending,  either  in  speech 
or  writing,  whatever  he  has  earnestly  at  heait.  Thi<> 
excellent  young  man  has  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
vice  of  his  Creator;  and  with  an  aptitnde  to 
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agreeable  quaTity,  and  every  happy  talent,  that  could 
make  a  man  shine  in  a  court,  or  command  in  a  camp^ 
he  is  resolved  to  go  into  holy  orders.   He  is  inspired 
with  a  true  sepse  of  that  function,  when  chosen  from 
a  regard  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  a 
scorn  of  whatever  men  call  great  in  a  transitory  be- 
ing, when  it  comes  in  competition  with  what  is  un- 
changeable and  eternal.    WhatiBver  men  would  un- 
derts^e  from  a  passion  to  glory,  whatever  they  would 
do  for  the  service  of  their  country,  this  youth  has  a 
mind  prepared  to  achieve  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
What  gives  me  |preat  hopes  that  he  will  one  dav 
make  an  extraordmary  figure  in  the  Christian  worH 
is,  that  his  invention,  his  memory,  judgment,  and 
imagination,  are  always  employed  in  this  one  view; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  my  future  precautions  to 
present  the  youth  of  this  age  with  more  agreeable 
narrations  compiled  by  this  young  man  oft  the  sub- 
ject of  heroic  piety,  than  any  they  can  meet  with  ia. 
the  legends  or  love  and  honour. 


N«  14.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  171  J. 


Nee  scit,  qiua  sit  iter,  nee  si  sciat,  imperet- 


OviD.  Met.  1.  ii.  170. 

^  Nor  did  be  kibw  , 

Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go ; 

Nor  would  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. — Adoisok. 

*  To  THE  GuARDIAir. 

'SIR. 
*  You  having  in  your  first  paper  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  you  will  publish  whatever  you 
think  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  cod- 
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versation  of  gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  heme  you-  will 
gi?e  my  young  madters,  when  I  have  told  you  their 
a£€,  condition,  and  how  they  lead  their  lives,  and 
who,  though  I  say  it,  are  as  docile  as  any  youths  in 
Europe,  a  lesson  which  they  very  much  want,  to  re- 
strain them  from  the  infection  of  bad  company,  and 
squandering  away  their  time  in  idle  and  unworthy 
pursuits.  A  word  from  you,  I  am  very  well  assured, 
will  prevail  more  with  them  than  any  remonstrance 
they  will  meet  with  at  homb.  The  eldest  is  now 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  younger  fif- 
teen, bom  of  noble  parentage,  and  to  plentiful  for- 
tunes. They  have  a  very  good  father  and  mother, 
and  also  a  governor,  but  come  very  seldom  (except 
against  their  wills)  in  the  sight  of  any  of  them.  That 
which  I  observe  they  have  most  relish  to,  is  horses  and 
cock-fighting,  which  they  too  well  understand,  being 
almost  positive  at  first  sight  to  tell  you  which  horse 
would  win  the  match,  and  which  cock  the  battle ; 
and  if  you  are  of  another  opinion,  will  lay  you  what 
you  please  on  their  own,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  los^.^'^ 
What  I  fear  to  be  the  greatest  prejudice  to  them, .  is 
their  keeping  much  closer  to  their  horses*  heels  than 
their  books,  and  conversing  more  with  their  stable- 
men and  lackeys  than  with  their  relations  and  gen- 
tlemen: and  I  apprehend,  are  at  this  time  better 
skilled  how  to  hold  the  reins,  and  drive  a  coach, 
than  to  translate  a  verse  in  Virgil  or  Horace.  For 
the  other  day,  taking  a  walk  abroad,  they  met  acci- 
dentally in  the  fields  with  two  young  ladies,  whose 
conversation  they  were  very  much  pleased  with,  and 
being  desirous  to  ingratiate  themselves  farther  into 
their  favour,  prevailed  with  them,  though  they  had 
never  seen  them  before  in  their  lives,  to  take  the  air 
in  a  coach  of  their  father's  which  waited  for  them  at 
the  end  of  Gray's-inn-lane,  The  youths  ran  with 
the  wings  of  love,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  wAJt 
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at  the  town's  end  till  they  came  back.  One  of  our 
young  gentlemen  got  up  before,  and  the  other  be- 
hind, to  act  the  parts  they  had  long,  by  the  direction 
and  example  of  their  comrades,  taken  much  pains  to 
qualify  themselves  for,  and  so  galloped  off.  What 
uiese  mean  entertainments  will  end  in,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee ;  but  a  precaution  upon  that  subject 
might  prevent  very  great  calamities  in  a  very  worthy 
family,  who  take  in  your  papers,  and  might  perhaps 
be  alarmed  at  what  you  lay  before  them  upon  this 
subject.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  S/ 

*  To  THE  GuXRDIAK. 
«  SIR, 

*  I  writ  to  YOU  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  which 
you  did  not  think  fit  to  take  notice  of;  it  gives  me 
the  greater  trouble  that  you  did  not,  because  I  am 
confident  the  father  of  the  young  lads,  whom  I  men- 
tioned, would  have  considered  how  far  what  was 
said  in  my  letter  concerned  himself;  upon  which  it 
is  now  too  late  to  reflect.  His  ingenious  son,  the 
coachman,  aged  seventeen  years,  has  since  that  time 
ran  away  wiui,  and  married,  one  of  the  girls  I  spote 
of  in  my  last.  The  manner  of  carrying  on  the  in- 
trigue, as  I  have  picked  it  out  of  the  younger  bro- 
ther, who  is  almost  sixteen,  still  a  bachelor,  was  as 
follows.  One  of  the  young  'women  whom  they  met 
in  the  fields  seemed  very  inuch  taken  with  my  mas- 
ter the  elder  son,  and  was  prevailed  with  to  go  into 
a  cake-house  not  far  oj6P  the  town.  The  girl,  it 
seems,  acted  her  part  so  well,  as  to  enamour  the 
boy,  and  make  him  inquisitive  into  her  place  of 
abode,  with  all  other  questions  which  were  neces- 
sary towards  farther  intimacy.  The  matter  was  so 
managed,  that  the  lad  was  ihade  to  believe  there 
was  no  possibility  of  conversing  with  her,  by  reason 
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of  a  very  severe  mother,  but  ¥rith  the  utmost  caation. 
What,  it  seems,  made  the  mother,  forsooth,  the 
more  suspicious  was,  that  because  the  men  said  her 
daughter  was  pretty,  somebody  or  other  would  per- 
suade her  to  marry  while  she  was  too  young  to  know 
how  to  govern  a  family.    By  what  I  can  learn,  from 
pretences  as  shallow  as  this,  she  appeared  so  far 
from  having  a  design  upon  her  lover,  that  it  seemed 
uupracticable  to  him  to  get  her,  except  it  were  car- 
ried on  with  much  secrecy  and  skill.     Many  were 
the  interviews  these  lovers  had  in  four-and-twenty 
hours'  time ;  for  it  was  managed  by  tiie  mother,  that 
he  should  run  in  and  out  as  unobserved  by  her,  and 
the  girl  be  called  every  other  instant  into  the  next 
room  and  rated  (that  she  could  not  stay  in  a  place) 
in  his  hearing.     The  young  gentleman  was  at  last  so 
much  in  love,  as  to  be  thought  by  the  daughter  en- 
gaged far  enough  to  put  it  to  the  venture  that  he 
could  not  live  without  her.     It  was  now  time  for  the 
mother  to  appear,  who  surprised  the  lovers  together 
in  private,  and  banished  the  youth  her  house.  What 
is  not  in  the  power  of  love !  the  charioteer,  attended 
by  his  faithful  friend  the  younger  brother,  got  out 
tne  other  morning  u  little  earlier  than  ordinary,  and 
having  made  a  sudden  friendship  with  a  lad  of  their 
own  ag«,  by  the  force  of  ten  shillings*,  who  drove  a 
hackney-coach,  the  elder  ,brother  took  his  post  in 
the  coach-box,  where  he  oould  act  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill  and  dexterity,  and  waited  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  where  his  mistress  lived,  in  hopes  of  carry- 
ing her  off  under  that  disguise.    The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  expectation  of  an  opportunity;  but  in  many 
parts  of  it  he  had  kind  looks  from  a  distant  window, 
which  was  answered  by  a  brandish  of  his  whip,  and 
a  compass  taken  to  drive  round  and  shew  his  acti- 
vity, and  readiness  to  convey  her  where  she  should 

*  Then  probably  the  common  fare  for  a  day. 
XVI.  H 
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command  him.     Upon  the  approach  of  the  eyemng^ 
a  note  was  thrown  into  his  coach  by  a  porter,  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  his  mistress  and  her  mother  should 
take  coach  exactly  at  seven  o'clock ;  but  that  the 
mother  was  to  be  set  down,  and  the  daughter  to  go 
farther,  and  call  again.    The  happy  minute  came  at 
last,  when  our  hack  had  the  happiness  to  take  in  his 
expected  fare,  attended  by  her  mother,  and  the  young 
lady  with  whom  he  had  first  met  her.     The  mother 
was  set  down  in  the  Strand,  and  her  daughter  or- 
dered to  call  on  her  when  she  came  from  her  cousin's 
an  hour  afterward.     The  mother  was  not  so  unskil- 
ful as  not  to  have  instructed  her  daughter  whom  to 
send  for,  and  how  to  behave  herself  when  her  lover 
should  urge  her  consent.'    We  yet  know  no  farther 
particulars,  but  that  my  young  master  was  married 
that  night  at  Knightsbridge,  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  and  two  or  three  other  persons ;  and  that 
just  before  the  ceremony  he  took  his  brother  aside, 
and  asked  him  to  marry  the  other  young  woman. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  harangue  upon  this  adventure, 
but  only  observe,  that  if  the  education  of  this  com- 
pound creature  had  been  more  careful  as  to  his  ra- 
tional part,  the  animal  life  in  him  had  not,  perhaps, 
/^  been  so  forward,  but  he  might  have  waited  longer 

before  he  was  a  husband.  However,  as  the  whole 
town  will  in  a  day  or  two  know  the  names,  persons, 
and  other  circumstances,  I  think  this  properly  lies 
before  your  Guardianship  to  consider  for  the  admo- 
nition of  others;  but  my  young  master's  fate  is 
irrevocable. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servantr' 
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-sibi  qoivis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  mnhaaiy  frustraqae  laboret, 
Aasns  idem—  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  y.  340. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well. 

And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceived. — Koscohmon. 

I  CAME  yesterday  into  the  parlour,  where  I  found 
Mrs.  Cornelia,  my  lady's  third  daughter,  aU  alone, 
reading  a  paper,  which,  as  I  afterward  found,  con- 
tained a  copy  of  verses  upon  love  and  friendship. 
She,  I  believe,  apprehended  that  I  had  glanced  my 
eye  upon  the  paper,  and  by  the  order  and  disposition 
of  the  lines  might  distinguish-  that  they  were  poetry; 
and  therefore,  with  an  innocent  confusion  in  her 
face,  she  told  me  I  might  read-  them  if  I 'pleased, 
and  80  withdrew.    By  the  hand,  at  first  sight,  l 
could  not  guess  whether  they  came  from  a  beau  or  a 
lady ;  but  having  put  on  my  spectacles,  and  perused 
them  carefully,  I  found  by  some  peculiar  modes  in 
spelling,  and  a  certain  negligence  in  grammar,  that 
it  was  a  female  sonnet.    I  have  since  learned,  that 
she  hath  a  correspondent  in  the  country,  who  is  as 
bookish  as  herself;  that  they  write  to  one  another  by 
the  names  of  Astrea  and  Dorinda,  and  are  mightily 
admired  for  their  easy  lines.  As  I  should  be  loath  to 
have  a  poetess  in  our  family,  and  yet  am  unwilling 
harshly  to  cross  the  bent  of  a  young  lady's  genius,  1 
chose  rather  to  throw  together  some  thoughts  upon 
that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Easy,  than  to  risk  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Corne- 
lia's friend,  by  exposing  her  work  to  public  view. 
I  have  said,  in  a  foregoing  paper*,  that  every 

♦  No.  1«. 
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thought  which  is  agreeable  to  natare,  and  expressed 
in  a  language  suitable  to  it,  is  written  with  ease : 
which  I  offered  in  answer  to  those  who  ask  for  ease 
in  all  kinds  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  so  far  true,  as  it 
states  the  notion  of  easy  writing  in  general,  as  that  is 
opposed  to  what  is  forced  or  affected.  But  as  there 
is  an  easy  mien,  and  easy  dress,  peculiarly  so  called; 
so  there  is  an  easy  sort  of  poetry.  In  order  to  write 
easily,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  think  easily. 
Now,  according  to  different  subjects,  men  think  dif- 
ferently ;  anger,  fury,  and  the  rough  passions, 
awaken  strong  thoughts ;  glory,  grandeur,  power, 
raise  great  thoughts ;  love,  melancholy,  solitode, 
and  whatever  gently  touches  the  soul,  inspire  easy 
thoughts. 

Of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  gentle  subjects, 
there  are  some  which  may  be  set  off  by  style  and  orna- 
ment. Others  there  are,  which  the  more  simply  tbey 
are  conceived,  and  the  more  clearly  they  are  ex- 
pressed, give  the  soul  proportionably  the  same  pleas- 
ing emotions.  The  figures  of  style  added  to  them 
serve  only  to  hide  a  beauty,  however  gracefully  they 
are  put  on,  and  are  thrown  away  like  paint  upon  a 
fine  complexion.  But  here  not  only  liveliness  of 
fancy  is  requisite  to  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  images; 
out  also  niceness  of  judgment  to  cull  out  those, 
which,  without  the  advantage  of  foreign  art,  will 
shine  by  their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  By  £ese  means, 
whatsoever  seems  to  demand  labour  being  rejected, 
that  only  which  appears  to  be  easy  and  natural  will 
come  in  ;  and  so  art  will  be  hid  by  art,  which  is  tbe 
perfection  of  easy  writing. 

I  will  suppose  an  author  to  be  really  possessed 
with  the  passion  which  he  writes  upon,  and  then  we 
shall  see  how  he  would  acquit  himself.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  safest  way  to  form  a  judgment  of  him :  sifice 
if  he  be  not  truly  moved,  he  must  at  least  work  up 
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his  imagination  as  near  as  possible  to  resemble  reality. 
I  choose  to  instance  in  love,  which  is  observed  to  have 
produced  the  most  finished  performances  in  this  kind. 
A  lover  will  be  full  of  sincerity,  that  he  may  be  be- 
lieved by  his  mistress ;  he  will  therefore  think  simply ; 
he  will  express  himself  perspicuously,  that  he  may 
not  perplex  her;  he  will  therefore  write  unaffectedly. 
Deep  reflections  are  made  by  a  head  undisturbedf; 
and  points  of  wit  and  fancy  are  the  work  of  a  heart 
at  ease ;  these  two  dangers  thefi,  into  which  poets  are 
apt  to  run,  are  effectually  removed  out  of  the  lover's 
way.  The  selecting  proper  circumstances,  and  pla- 
cing them  in  agreeable  lights,  are  the  finest  secrets  of 
all  poetry;  but  the  recollection  of  little  circumstances 
is  the  lover's  sole  meditation,  and  relating  them  plea- 
santly, the  business  of  his  life.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  this  rank  excel  in 
love-verses.  _  Out  of  ten  thousand  instances  I  shall 
name  one,  which  I  think  the  most  delicate  and  tender 
I  ever  saw. 

To  myself  I  sigb  often,  without  knowing  why ; 
And  when  absent  from  Phillis,  methinks  I  could  die. 

A  man  who  hath  ever  been  in  love  will  be  touched 
at  the  reading  of  these  lines  ;  and  everyone  who  now 
feels  that  passion,  actually  feels  that  they  are  true. 

From  what  I  have  advanced,  it  appears,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  write  easily.  But  when  easy  writings 
fall  into  the  hand  of  an  ordinary  reader,  they  appear 
to  him  so  natural  and  unlaboured,  that  he  imme- 
diately resolves  to  write,  and  fancies  that  all  he  hath 
to  do  is  to  take  no  pains.  Thus  he  thinks,  indeed  sim- 
ply, but  the  thoughts,  not  being  chosen  with  judgment, 
are  not  beautiful :  he,  it  is  true,  expresses  himself 
plainly,  but  flatly  withal.  Again,  if  a  man  of  viva- 
city takes  it  into  his  head  to  write  this  way,  what  self- 
denial  must  he  undergo,  when  bright  points  of  wit 
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occur  to  his  fancy !  How  difficult  will  he  find  it  to 
reject  florid  phrases,  and  pretty  embellishments  of 
style!  So  true  it  is,  that  simplicity  of  all  things  is 
the  hardest  to  be  copied,  and  ease  to  be  acquired  with 
the  gpreatest  labour.  Our  family  knows  very  well  how 
ill  Lady  Flame  looked,  when  she  imitated  Mrs.  Jane 
in  a  plain  black  suit.  And,  I  remember,  when  Frank 
Courtly  was  saying  the  other  day,  that  any  man 
might  write  easy,  I  only  asked  him,  if  he  thought  it 
possible  that  Squire  Hawthorn  should  ever  come  into 
a  room  as  he  did  ?  He  made  me  a  very  handsome 
bow,  and  answered  with  a  mxule,  'Mr.  Ironside,  you 
have  convinced  me.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  observing  ^at  pas- 
toral poetry,  which  is  the  most  considerable  kind  of 
easy  writing,  has  the  oftenest  been  attempted  with  ill 
success,  of  aUy  iiort  whatsoever.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  a  little  time,  communicate  mj  thoughts  upon  that 
subject  to  the  public. 


N«  16.    MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1713. 


-Ne  forte  pudori 


Sit  tibi  musa  lyne  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

HoR.  An  Poet.  r.  406. 

Blash  not  to  patronise  the  ragse's  skill. 

Two  mornings  ago  a  gentleman  came  in  to  my  Lady 
Lizard's  tea-table,  who  is  distinguished  in  town  by 
the  good  taste  he  is  known  to  have  in  polite  writings, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  love  and  gallantry*  The 
figure  of  the  man  had  something  odd  and  grotesque 
in  it,  though  his  air  and  manner  were  genteel  and 
easy,  and  his  wit  agreeable.    The  ladies,  in  com- 
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plaisancd  to  him,  turned  the  discourse  to  poetry. 
This  soon  gave  him  an  occasion  of  producing  two 
new  songs  to  the  company ;  which,  he  said,  he  would 
venture  to  recommend  as  complete  performances. 
*  The  ftrst,'  continued  he,  *  is  by  a  gentleman  of  an 
unrivalled  reputation  in  every  kind  of  writing* ;  and 
the  second  by  a  lady  who  does  me  the  honour  to  be 
in  love  with  me,  because  I  am  not  handsome.'   Mrs. 
Annabella  upon  this  (who  never  lets  slip  an  occasion 
of  doing  sprightly  things)  gives  a  twitch  to  the  paper 
with  a  finger  and  thumb,  and  snatches  it  out  of  the 
gentleman's  hands:  then  casting  her  eye  over  it  with 
a  seeming  impatience,  she  read  us  the  songs ;  and 
in  a  very  obliging  manner,  desired  the  gentleman 
would  let  her  have  a  copy  of  them,  together  with  his 
judgment  upon  songs  in  general;  ^that  I  may  be 
able,' said  she,  ^  to  judge  of  gallantries  of  this  nature, 
if  ever  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  have  a  poetical 
lover.'    The  gentleman  complied ;  and  accordingly 
Mrs.  Annabella,  the  very  next  morning,  when  she 
was  at  her  toilet,  had  the  following  packet  delivered 
to  her  by  a  spruce  valet  de  chambre. 

THE  FIRST  SONG. 

I. 

On  Belvidera*8  bosom  Ijing, 

Wishing,  panting,  sighing,  dying, 
The  cold  regardless  maid  to  move, 
With  unavuling  prayers  I  sue : 
'  You  first  have  taught  me  how  to  love. 

Ah  teach  me  to  be  happy  too ! ' 

II. 

Bat  she,  alas !  unkindly  wise, 

To  all  ray  sighs  and  tears  replies, 
'  Tis  every  pmdent  maid's  concern. 

Her  lover  s  fondness  to  improve ; 
If  to  be  happy  you  shall  learn. 

You  quickly  would  forget  to  love.* 

«  Probably  Addison. 
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THE  SECOND  SONG. 

I. 
Bout  not,  mistaken  swain,  thy  art 

To  please  my  partial  eyes ; 
The  charms  that  have  subdued  my  heart. 

Another  may  despise. 

II. 

Thy  face  is  to  my  humour  made. 

Another  it  may  fright : 
Perhaps  by  some  fond  whim  betray*d. 

In  oddness  I  delight. 

III. 

Vain  youth,  to  your  confusion  know, 

Tis  to  my  love's  excess 
You  all  your  fancied  beauties  owe. 

Which  fade  as  that  grows  less. 

IV. 
For  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine. 

You  should  preserve  my  fire : 
Since  you,  my  swain,  no  more  will  thine» 

When  1  no  more  admire. 

V. 
By  me,  indeed,  you  are  allow'd 

The  wonder  of  your  kind ; 
But  be  not  of  my  judgment  proud. 

Whom  love  has  rendered  blind. 

'To  Mrs.  Annabella  Lizard. 

«  MADAM, 
*  To  let  you  see  how  absolute  your  commands  are 
over  me,  and  to  convince  you  of  the  opinion  I  have 
of  your  good  sense,  I  shall,  without  any  preamble  of 
compliments,  give  you  my  thoughts  upon  Song-writ- 
ing, in  the  same  order  as  they  have  occurred  to  me, 
only  allow  me,  in  my  own  defence,  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any  piece  of  cri- 
ticism upon  this  subject ;  so  that  if  1  err,  or  seem 
singular  in  my  opinions,  you  will  be  the  more  at 
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liberty  to  differ  from  them,  since  I  do  not  pretend  to 
support  them  by  any  authority. 

'  In  all  ages,  and  in  every  nation  where  poetry  has 
been  in  fashion,  the  tribe  of  sonneteers  hath  been 
very  numerous.  Every  pert  young  fellow  that  has 
a  moving  fancy,  and  the  least  jingle  of  verse  in  his 
head,  sets  up  for  a  writer  of  songs,  and  resolves  to 
immortalize  his  bottle  or  his  mistress.  What  a  world 
of  insipid  productions  in  this  kind  have  we  been 
pestered  with  since  the  Revolution,  to  go  no  higher  I 
This,  no  doubt,  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from 
not  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  these 
little  compositions.  It  is  true^  they  do  not  require 
an  elevation  of  thought,  nor  any  extraordinary  capa- 
city,  nor  an  extenuve  knowledge;  but  then  they 
demand  great  regularity,  and  the  utmost  nicety;  an 
exact  purity  of  style,  with  the  most  easy  and  flowing 
numhers:  an  elegant  and  unaffected  turn  of  wit,  n^tb 
one  uniform  and  simple  design.  Greater  works  can* 
not  well  be  without  some  inequalities  and  oversiehtfl^ 
and  they  are  in  them  pardonable ;  but  a  song  loses 
all  its  lustre  if  it  be  not  polished  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  smallest  blemish  in  it,  like  a  flaw  in 
a  jewel,  takes  off  the  whole  value  of  it.  A  song  is,  as 
it  were,  ahttle  image  in  enamel,  that  requires  all  the 
nice  touches  of  the  pencil,  a  gloss  and  a  smoothness, 
with  those  delicate  finishing  strokes,  which  would 
be  superfluous  and  thrown  away  upon  larger  figures, 
where  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  masterly  hand 
gives  all  the  grace. 

*  Since  you  may  have  recourse  to  the  French  and 
English  translations,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  pe- 
dantry, when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and 
Horace  in  some  of  his  shorter  lyrics,  are  the  com- 
pletest  models  for  little  odes  or  sonnets.  You  will 
find  them  generally  pursuing  a  single  thought  in  their 
songs,  which  is  driven  to  a  point,  without  those  in- 
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teiTupttons  and  deviations  so  frequent  in  the  modern 
writers  of  this  order.    To  do  justice  to  the  French, 
there  is  no  living  language  that  abounds  so  much  in 
good  songs.  The  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  idiom 
of  their  tongue,  seems  adapted  to  compositions  of 
this  sort.   Our  writers  generally  crowd  into  one  song, 
materials  enough  for  several;  and  so  they  starve 
every  thought,  by  endeavouring  to  nurse  up  more 
than  one  at  a  titne.     They  give  you  a  string  of  im- 
perfect sonnets,  instead  of  one  finished  piece,  which 
IB  a  fault  Mr.  Waller  (whose -beauties  cannot  be  too 
much  admired)  sometimes  falls  into.    But,  of  all  our 
countrymen,  none  are  more  defective  in  their  songs, 
through  a  redundancy  of  wit,  than  Dr.  Donne,  and 
Mr.  Cowley.     In  them  one  point  of  wit  flashes  so 
fast  upon  another,   that  the  reader*s  attention  is 
dazzled  by  the  continual  sparkling  of  their  imagina- 
tion ;  you  find  a  new  design  started  almost  in  every 
line,  and  you  come  to  the  end  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  any  one  of  them  executed. 

^A  song  shoula  be  conducted  like  an  epigram',  and 
the  only  difierence  between  them  is,  that  one  does 
not  require  the  lyric  numbers,  and  is  usually  employed 
upon  satirical  occasions ;  whereas  the  business  of  the 
other,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  express  (as  my  Lord 
Roscommon  translates  it  from  Horace) 

Love's  pleasing  cares,  and  the  free  joys  of  wine. 

'  I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, by  observing,  that  the  French  do  very  often 
confound  the  song  and  the  epigram,  and  take  the 
one  reciprocally  for  the  other.  An  instance  of  which 
I  shall  give  you  in  a  remarkable  epigram  which  passes 
current  abroad  for  an  excellent  song. 

Ttt  paries  mal  par-tout  de  rooi, 
Je  dis  du  bien  par-tout  de  toi ; 
Quel  malheur  est  le  ndtre  ? 
L'on  ne  croit  ni  Tun  ni  I'aatre. 
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^  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  your  firiendsas  may 
not  understand  the  oiiginal,  I  shall  venture  to  trans- 
late it  after  my  fashion,  so  as  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
turn  of  thought,  at  the  expense  of  losing  something 
in  the  poetry  and  versification. 

Thoo  speakest  ahrays  iU  of  me, 

I  speak  always  well  of  thee: - 

But  spite  of  all  our  noise  and  pother. 

The  world  belieres  nor  one  nor  t'other. 

*  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with 
^our  commands;  not  out  ofvanity  of  erecting  myself 
mto  a  critic,  but  out  of  an  earnest  desire  of  being 
thoughty  upon  all  occasions. 

Tour  most  obedient  servant' 


N'*  17.,    TUESDAY,  MARCH  31,  1713. 


•-^Minlmumque  libidine  peccant. — Juv.  Sat.  ti.  134. 
Lost  is  the  smallest  sin  they  own. — Drydsn. 

If  it  were  possible  to  bear  up  against  the  force  of 
ridicule,  which  fashion  has  brought  upon  people  for 
acknowledging  a  veneration  for  the  most  sacred 
things,  a  man  might  say  that  the  time  we  now  are 
in*  is  set  apart  for  humiliation  ;  and  all  our  actions 
should  at  present  more  particularly  tend  that  way.   I 
remember  about  thirty  years  ago  an  eminent  divine, 
who  was  also  most  exactly  well  bred,  told  his  con- 
gregation at  White-hall,  that  if  they  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  give  their  lives  a  new  turn,  they  must  certainly  go 
to  a  place  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  name  in  that 
coarUy  audience.    It  is  with  me  as  with  that  gentle- 
man.   I  would,  if  possible,  represent  the  errors  of 
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life,  especially  those  arising  from  what  we  call  gal- 
lantry, in  such  a  manner  as  the  people  of  pleasure 
may  read  me.     In  this  case  I  must  not  be  rough  to 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  speak  of  sin  as  a  gentle- 
man.    It  might  not  perhaps  be  amiss,  if,  therefore, 
I  should  call  my  present  precaution  A  Criticism  upon 
Fornication;  and,  by  representing  the  unjust  taste 
they  have  who  affect  that  way  of  pleasure,  bring  a 
distaste  upon  it  among  all  those  who  are  judicious  in 
their  satisfactions.    I  will  be  bold  then  to  lay  it  down 
for  a  rule,  that  he  who  follows  this  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion, gives  up  much  greater  delight  in  pursuing  it, 
than  he  can  possibly  enjoy  from  it.     As  to  the  com- 
mon women  and  the  stews,  there  is  no  one  but  will 
allow  this  assertion  at  first  sight ;  but  if  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  they  who  deal  with  those  of  the  sex  who 
are  less  profligate,  descend  to  grea,ter  basenesses  than 
if  they  frequented  brothels,  it  should  methinks,  bring 
this  iniquity  under  some  discountenance.    The  rake, 
who  without  sense  of  character  or  decency  wallows 
and  ranges  in  common  houses,  is  guilty  bo  farther 
than  of  prostituting  himself,  and  exposing  his  health 
to  diseases :  but  the  man  of  gallantry  cannot  pursue 
his  pleasures  without  treachery  to  some  man  he  ought 
to  love,  and  making  despicable  the  woman  he  ad- 
mires.   To  live  in  a  continual  deceit;  to  reflect  upon 
the  dishonour  you  do  some  husband,  father,  or  bro- 
ther, who  does  not  deserve  this  of  you,  and  whom 
you  would  destroy  did  you  know  they  did  the  like  to- 
wards you,  are  circumstances  which  pall  the  appe- 
tite, and  give  a  man  of  any  sense  of  honour  very  pain- 
ful mortification.    What  more  need  be  said  against  a 
gentleman's  delight,  than  that  he  himself  thinks  him- 
self a  base  man  in  pursuing  it;  when  it  is  thoroagWy 
considered  he  gives  up  his  very  being  as  a  man  of 
integrity  who  commences  gallant  ?     Let  him  or  hev 
who  is  guilty  this  way  but  weigh  the  matter  a  little* 
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and  the  oriiaifid  will  find  that  those  whom  they  most 
esteemed  ore  of  a  sudden  become  the  most  disagree* 
able  companions ;  nay,  their  good  qualities  are  grown 
o^ous  and  painful.  It  is  said,  people  who  have  the 
plague  have  a  delight  in  communicadng  the  infection ; 
in  like  manner,  the  sense  of  shame,  which  is  never 
wholly  overcome,  inclines  the  guilty  this  way  to  oon- 
tribote  to  the  destruction  of  others.  And  women  ate 
pleased  to  introduce  more  women  into  the  same  con- 
ation, though  they  can  have  no  other  satisfaction 
from  it,  than  that  the  infamy  is  shared  among  greater 
numbers,  which  tliey  flatter  themselyes  eases  the  bur- 
den of  each  particular  person. 

ft  is  a  most  melancholy  consideration,  that  for  mo- 
mently sensations  of  joy,  obtained  by  stealth,  men 
are  forced  into  a  constraint  of  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions in  the  general  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
It  is  an  impossibility  in  this  case  to  be  faithful  to  one 
person,  without  being  false  to  all  tiie  rest  of  the  world. 
The  gay  figures  in  which  poetical  men  of  loose  morals 
have  placed  this  kind  of  stealth  are  but  feeble  conso- 
lations, when  a  man  is  inclined  to  soliloquy  or  medi- 
tation upon  his  past  life ;  flashes  of  wit  can  promote 
joy,  but  tfeey  cannot  allay  grief. 

I>isease,  sickness,  and  misfortune,  are  what  aH 
roen  living  are  liable  to ;  it  is  therefore  ridiculous  and 
mad  to  pursue,  instead  of  shunning,  what  must  add 
to  our  anguiA  under  disease,  sickness,  or  misfortune. 
It  is  possible  there  may  be  those  whose  bloods  are  too 
warm  to  admit  of  those  compunctions  :  if  there  are 
such,  I  am  sure  they  are  laying  up  store  for  them :  but 
I  have  better  hopes  of  those  who  have  not  yet  erased 
the  impressions  and  advantages  of  a  good  education 
and  fortune;  they  may  be  assured,  that  whoever 
wiiolly  give  themselves  up  to  lust,  will  soon  find  it 
the  least  fault  they  are  guilty  of. 

Irreconcilable  hatred  to  those  they  have  injured, 
xvi.  I 
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mean  shifts  to  cover  their  offences,  enyy  and  mali< 
to  the  innocent,  and  a  general  sacrifice  of  all  thi 
as  good-natured  or  praiseworthy  when  it  intemip 
them,  will  possess  all  their  faculties,  and  make  thei 
utter  strangers  to  the  noble  pleasures  which  flow  froi 
honour  and  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  who  from  tl 
visitation  of  sickness,  or  anv  other  accident,  ax 
awakened  from  a  course  which  leads  to  an  insensibi 
lity  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  in  human  life. 

A  French  author,  giving  an  account  of  a  very  agree 
able  man,  in  whose  character  he  mingles  good  quali 
ties  and  infirmities,  rather  than  vices  or  virtues,  telk 
the  following  story : 

'  Our  knight,'  says  he,  ^  was  pretty  much  addicted 
to  the  most  fashionable  of  all  faults.    He  had  a  loose 
rogue  for  a  lackey,  not  a  little  in  his  favour,  though 
he  had  no  other  name  for  him  when  he  spoke  of  him 
but  "  The  rascal,"  or,  to  him,  but  "  Sirrah."    One 
morning  when  he  was  dressing,  *^  Sirrah/'  says  he, 
**  be  sure  you  bring  home  this  evening  a  pretty  wench." 
The  fellow  was  a  person  of  diligence  and  capacity, 
and  had  for  some  time  addressed  himself  to  a  decayed 
old  gentlewoman,  who  had  a  young  maiden  to  h^r 
daughter,  beauteous  as  an  angel,  not  yet  sixteen  years 
of  age.     The  mother*s  extreme  poverty,  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  this  artful  lackey  concerning  the  soft 
disposition  and  generosity  of  his  master,  made  her 
consent  to  deliver  up  her  daughter.    But  many  were 
the  entreaties  and  representations  of  the  mother  to 
gain  her  child's  consent  to  an  action,  which  she  said 
she  abhorred,  at  the  same  time  she  exhorted  her  to 
it ;  "  but  child,"  says  she,  **  can  you  see  your  mother 
die  for  hunger?"    The  virgin  argued  no  longer, but 
bursting  into  tears,  said  she  would  go  any  where. 
The  lackey  conveyed  her  with  great  obsequiousness 
and  secrecy  to  his  master's  lodging,  and  placed  hei 
in  a  commodious  apartment  till  he  came  home.   The 
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knight,  who  knew  his  man  never  failed  of  bringing 
in  his  prey,  indulged  his  genius  at  a  banquet,  and  was 
in  high  humour  at  an  entertainment  with  ladies,  ex- 
pecting to  be  received  in  the  evening  by  one  as  agree- 
able as  the  best  of  them.  When  he  came  home,  his 
lackey  met  him  with  a  saucy  and  joyful  familiarity, 
crying  out,  "  She  is  as  handsome  as  an  angel**  (for 
there  is  no  other  simile  on  these  occasions) ;  '*  but  the 
tender  fool  has  wept  till  her  eyes  are  swelled  and 
bloated;  for  she  is  a  maid  and  a  gentlewoman." 
With  that  he  conducted  his  master  to  the  room  where 
she  was,  and  retired.  The  knight  when  he  saw  her 
bathed  in  tears,  said  in  some  surprise, ''  Do  not  you 
know,  young  woman,  why  you  are  brought  hither  ?" 
The  unhappy  maid  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  many 
interruptions  of  sighs  and  tears,  said  to  him,  *'  I  know, 
alas !  too  wdll  why  I  am  brought  hither ;  my  mother, 
to  get  bread  for  her  and  myself,  has  sent  me  to  do 
what  you  pleased ;  but  would  it  would  please  Heaven 
I  could  die,  before  I  am  added  to  the  number  of  those 
miserable  wretches  who  live  without  honour !"  With 
this  reflection  she  wept  anew,  and  beat  her  bosom. 
The  knight,  stepping  back  from  her,  said, "  I  am  not 
so'  abandoned  as  to  hurt  your  innocence  against  your 
will.*' 

*  The  novelty  of  the  accident  surprised  him  into 
virtue;  and,  covering  the  young  maid  with  a  cloak, 
he  led  her  to  a  relation's  house,  to  whose  care  he  re- 
commended her  for  that  night.  The  next  morning 
he  sent  for  her  mother,  and  asked  her  if  her  daughter 
was  a  maid  ?  The  mother  assured  him,  that  when  she 
delivered  her  to  his  servant,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
man.  '<  Are  not  you  then,"  replied  the  knight,  "  a 
wicked  woman  to  contrive  the  debauchery  of  your 
own  child  ?"  She  held  down  her  face  with  fear  and 
shamcy  and  in  her  confusion  uttered  some  broken 
words  concerning  her  poverty.  "  Far  be  it,"  ?  "  ' 
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gentleman,  "  that  you  should  relieve  yourself  from 
want  by  a  much  greater  evil :  your  daughter  ia  a  fine 
young  creature ;  do  you  know  of  none  that  ever  spoke 
of  her  for  a  wife  V*  The  mother  answered,  "  There  is 
an  honest  man  in  our  neighbourhood  that  loves  her, 
who  has  often  said  he  would  marry  her  with  two 
hundred  pounds.*'  The  knight  ordered  hia  man  to 
reckon  out  that  sum,  with  an  addition  of  fifty  to  buy 
the  bride^lothes,  and  fifty  more  as  a  help  to  her 
mother.* 

I  appeal  to  all  the  gallants  in  the  town,  whether 
possessing  all  the  beauties  in  Great  Britain  could 
give  half  the  pleasure  as  this  young  gentleman  had 
in  the  reflection  of  having  relieved  a  miserable  parent 
from  guilt  and  poverty,  an  innocent  virgin  frosn  pub- 
lic shame,  and  bestowing  a  virtuous  wife  upon  an 
honest  man  ? 

Though  all  men  who  are  guilty  this  way  have  not 
fortunes  or  opportunities  for  making  such  atonements 
for  their  vices,  yet  all  men  may  do  what  is  certainly 
in  their  power  at  this  good  season*.  Far  my  part,  I 
do  not  care  how  ridiculous  the  mention  of  it  maybe, 
provided  I  hear  it  has  any  good  consequences  upon 
the  wretched,  that  I  recommend  the  most  abandon- 
ed and  miserable  of  mankind  to  the  charity  of  all  in 
prosperous  conditions  under  the  same  guilt  With  those 
wretches.  The  Lock  Hospital  in  Kent-street,  South- 
wark,  for  men ;  that  in  Kingsland  for  women,  is  a 
receptacle  for  all  sufferers  mangled  by  this  iniquity. 
Penitents  should  in  their  own  hearts  take^upon  them 
all  the  shame  and  sorrow  they  have  escaped ;  and  it 
would  become  them  to  make  an  oblation  for  their 
crimes,  by  charity  to  those  upon  whom  vice  appears 
in  that  utmost  misery  and  deformity,  which  they 
themselves  are  free  from  by  their  better  fortune,  ra- 
ther than  greater  innocence.     It  would  quicken  out 

•  V*w.  Lent. 
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compassion  in  this  case,  if  we  considered  there  may 
be  objects  there,  who  would  now  move  horror  and 
loathing,  that  we  have  once  embraced  with  transport: 
and  as  we  are  men  of  honour  (for  I  must  not  speak 
as  we  are  Christians)  let  us  not  desert  our  friends  for 
the  loss  of  their  noses. 


N*»  18.     WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1,  1713. 


— ADimsqoe  capaces 

Mortis—        LucAN. 

Souls,  undismayed  by  death. 

The  prospect  of  death  is  so  gloomy  and  dismal,  that 
if  it  were  constantly  before  our  eyes,  it  would  em- 
bitter all  the  sweets  of  life.    The  gracious  Author 
of  our  being  hath  therefore  so  formed  us,  that  we  are 
capable  of  many  pleasing  sensations  and  reflections, 
and  meet  with  so  many  amusements  and  solicitudes, 
as  divert  our  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon,  an  evil, 
which  by  reason  of  its  seeming  distance,  makes  but 
languid  impressions  upon  the  mind.  But  how  distant 
soever  the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  must  die,  it  is  necessary  to  allot  some 
portion  of  our  life  to  consider  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is 
highly  convenient  to  fix  some  stated  times  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  final  period  of  our  existence  here.  The 
principle  of  self-love,  as  we  are  men,  will  make  us 
inquire^  what  is  like  to  become  of  us  after  our  dis- 
solution ;  and  our  conscience,  as  we  are  Christians, 
will  inform  us,  that  according  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
our  actions  here,  we  shall  be  translated  to  the  man- 
sions  of  eternal  bliss  or  misery.    When  this  i^ 
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• 

riously  weighed  y  we  must  think  it  madness  to  be  an* 
prepared  against  the  black  moment :  but  when  we 
reflect  that  perhaps  that  black  moment  may  be  to- 
night, how  watchful  ought  we  to  be ! 

I  was  wonderfully  affected  with  a  discourse  I  had 
lately  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  upon 
this  head,  which  was  to  this  effect :  '  The  consider- 
ation,' said  the  good  man,  *  that  my  being  is  pre- 
carious, moved  me  many  years  ago  to  make  a  reso- 
lution, which  I  have  diligently  kept,  and  to  which  I 
owe  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  a  mortal  man  can 
enjoy.  Every  night  before  I  address  myself  in  pri- 
vate to  my  Creator,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart, 
and  ask  myself,  whether  if  God  should  require  my 
soul  of  me  this  night,  I  could  hope  for  mercy  from 
him  ?  The  bitter  agonies  I  underwent  in  this  my 
first  acquaintance  with  myself  were  so  far  from 
throwing  me  into  despair  of  that  mercy  which  is  over 
all  God's  works,  that  they  rather  proved  motives  to 
greater  circumspection  in  my  future  cotiduct«  The 
oftener  I  exercised  myself  in  meditations  of  this 
kind,  the  less  was  my  anxiety  ;  and  by.  making  the 
thoughts  of  death  familiar,  what  was  at  first  so  ter- 
rible and  shocking  is  become  the  sweetest  of  my 
enjoyments.  These  contemplations  have  indeed 
made  me  serious^  but  not  sullen ;  nay,  they  are  so 
far  from  having  soured  my  temper,  that  as  1  have  a 
mind  perfectly  composed,  and  a  secret  spring  of  joy 
in  my  heart,  so  my  conversation  is  pleasant,  and  my 
countenance  serene ;  1  have  no  share  in  pleasures 
that  leave  a  ating  behind  them,  nor  am  I  cheated 
with  that  kind  of  mirth,  in  the  midst  of  which  there 
is  heaviness.' 

Of  all  the  professions  of  men,  a  soldier's  ehiefly, 
should  put  hmi  upon  this  religious  vigilance.  His 
duty  Exposes  him  to  such  hazards,  that  the  evil  which 
to  men  in  other  stations  may  seem  far  distant,  to  him 
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is  instant  and  ever  before  his  eyes.  The  conaider- 
atioii,  that  what  men  in  a  martial  life  purchase  is 
gained  with  danger  and  labour,  and  muit  perhaps  be 
parted  with  very  speedily,  is  the  cause  of  much  li- 
cence and  riot.  As  moreover  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  spirit*  of  those  who  are  to  encounter  the 
most  terrible  dangers,  oSences  of  this  nature  meet 
with  great  indulgence.  But  there  is  a  course  bet- 
ter founded  than  this  animal  fury.  The  secret  as- 
surance that  all  is  right  within,  that  if  he  falls  in 
battle,  he  will  the  more  speedily  be  crowned  with 
true  glory,  will  add  strength  to  a  warrior's  arm,  and 
intrepidity  to  his  heart. 

One  of  the  most  successful  stratagems  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
impostor  gave  his  votaries,  tbatwhoever  was  slain  in 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  lux- 
urious paradise  his  wanton  fancy  hod  invented.  The 
ancient  Druids  taught  a  doctnne  which  had  the 
same  effect,  though  with  this  difference  from  Ma- 
homet's, that  the  souls  of  the  slain  should  trans- 
migrate into  other  bodies,  and  in  them  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  merit.  This  is  told 
by  Lucan  with  hia  usual  spirit. 

'  Yoa  teach  tint  aoala,  from  Seihj  eb»\ni  anboaad. 

Seek  not  pile  ifaidfi  and  Erabas  pTofonnd, 

Bot  fleeting  hence  to  other  regions  tiny. 

Once  more  to  mii  with  ani  mated  day; 

Hence  death's  a  gap  (ir  men  maj  tiuit  the  lore) 

Twiit  liies  behind  andagei  jet  before. 

A  bleil  mistake  1  which  rate's  dread  power  disarms  i 

larish  of  life,  they  ruih  with  fierce  delight 
Amidst  the  legion:,  and  prOToke  the  fight ; 
O'er-malcbisg  death,  and  freely  cut  away 
That  loan  of  hfe  the  gods  are  ijoucd  to  |>ay. 

Our  galluit  countryman.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  a 
noble  example  of  courage  and  devotion.     '  ^~  — 
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ticttlarly  pleased  to  find  that  he  hath  translated  the 
whole  book  of.  Psalms  into  English  verse.  A  friend 
of  mine  informs  me,  that  he  hath  the  manuscript  by 
him,  which  is  said  in  the  title  to  have  been  done '  By 
the  most  noble  and  virtuous  Gent.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Knight.'  They  having  been  never  printed,  I  shall 
present  the  public  with  one  of  them,  which  my  cor- 
respondent assures  me  he  hath  faithfully  transcribed, 
and  wherein  I  have  taken  the  liberty  pnly  to  alter 
one  word. 

PSALM  cxxxvn*. 

Nij^  seated  where  the  river  flows. 

That  wateieth  Babel's  thankful  plain, 
Which  then  oar  tears,  in  pearled  rows. 

Did  help  to  water  with  the  rain : 
The  thought  of  Sion  bred  such  woes. 
That  though  our  harps  we  did  retain. 
Yet  useless  and  untouched  there, 
On  willows  only  hang'd  they  were. 

II. 

Now  while  our  harps  were  hanged  so. 

The  men  whose  captives  then  we  lay, 
Pid  on  our  griefs  insulting  go. 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  say ', 
You  that  of  music  make  such  show, 
Come  sing  us  now  a  Sion's  lay:  . 
ph  no  !  we  have  nor.  voice  nor  hand 
For  such  a  song  in  such  a  land. 

III. 

Though  far  I  be,  sweet  Sion  hill. 
In  foreign  soil  exifd  from  thee. 
Yet  let  my  hand  forget  his  skUl 

If  ever  thou  forgotten  be; 
And  let  my  tongue  fast  glued  still    . 
Unto  my  roof,  lie  mute  in  roe; 
If  thy  neglect  within  me  spring, 
Or  aught  I  do^,  but  Salem  sing. 

•  Dr.  Donne's  Poems,  &c.  Ps.  137,  p.  «84,  edit,  1719, 24nM». 
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IV. 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  sfaatt  not  forget 

To  quit  the  plauis  ol  Edom's  race, 
Who  caoselesslj,  yet  hotly  set 

Thy  holy  city  to  deface. 
Did  thus  the  bloody  victoirs  whet. 

What  time  they  entef'd  firit  the  place, 
'  DowB,  down  with  it  at  any  hand, 
MaJ^e  all  a  waste,  let  iiothmg  stand.' 

V. 

And  Babylon,  that  didst  us  waste, 
ThyseiC  shall  one  day  wasted  be: 
And  happy  he,  who  what  thou  hast 

Unto  tts  don^,  shall  do  to  thee ; 
like  bitterness  shall  make  thee  taste, 
Like  woful  objects  make  thee  see : 
Yea,  happy  who  thy  Kttle  ones 
Shall  take  and  dash  against  the  stones. 
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Ke  te  mmpet  inops  agitet  vexetque  cnpido; 
Ne  payor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  ntillam  spes. 

Hon.  1  Ep.  xviii.  98. 

I^est  avaxiceA  still  poor,  disturb  thine  ease ; 
Or  fear  should  shake,  or  cares  thy  mind  abuse. 
Or  ardent  hope  for  things  of  little  use. — Creech. 

It  was  prettily  observed  by  somebody  concerning 
the  great  vices,  that  there  are  three  which  give  plea- 
sure»  as  covetousness, gluttony,  and  lust;  one^  which 
tastes  of  nothing  but  pain>  as  envy ;  the  rest  have  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  anger  and  pride. 
But  when  a  man  considers  the  state  of  his  own 
mindy  about  which  every  member  of  the  Christian 
world  is  supposed  at  this  time  to  be  employed,  he 
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will  find  that  the  best  defence  against  vice  is  pre- 
senring  the  worthiest  part  of  his  own  spirit  pure 
from  any  great  offence  s^ainst  it.  There  is  a  mag- 
nanimity which  makes  us  look  upon  ourselves  with 
disdain,  after  we  have  been  betrayed  by  sudden 
desire,  opportunity  of  gain,  the  absence  oi  a  person 
who  excels  us,  tne  fault  of  a  servant,  or  the  iil- 
fortune  of  an  adversary,  into  the  gratification  of  lust, 
covetousness,  envy,  rage,  or  pride ;  when  the  more 
sublime  part  of  our  souls  is  kept  alive,  and  we  have 
not  repeated  infirmities  until  they  become  vicious 
habits. 

The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters  deepest 
into  the  soul  of  any  other ;  and  you  may  have  seen 
men,  otherwise  the  most  agreeable  creatures  in  the 
world,  so  seized  with  the  desire  of  being  richer,  that 
they  shall  startle  at  indifferent  things,  and  live  in 
a  continual  guard  and  watch  over  themselves  from 
a  remote  fear  of  expense.  No  pious  man  can  be  so 
circumspect  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  co- 
vetous man  is  in  that  of  his  pocket. 

If  a  man  would  preserve  his  own  spirit,  and  his 
natural  approbation  of  higher  and  more  worthy  pur- 
suits, he  could  never  fall  into  this  littleness,  but  his 
mind  would  be  still  open  to  honour  and  virtue,  in 
spite  of  infirmities  and  relapses.  But  what  extreme- 
ly discourages  me  in  my  precautions  as  a  Guardian, 
is,  that  there  is  a  universal  defection  from  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue.  Riches  and  outward  splendour 
have  taken  up  the  place  of  it ;  and  no  man  thinks 
he  is  mean,  if  he  is  not  poor.  But  alas  this  des- 
picable spirit  debases  our  very  being,  and  makes  |oar 
passions  take  a  new  turn  from  their  natural  bent. 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  and  melancholy 
to  me  some  nights  ago  at  a  play,  to  see  a  crowd  in 
the  habits  of  ue  gentry  of  England  stupid  to  the 
noblest  sentiments  we  have.  The  circumstance  hap- 
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pened  in  the  scene  of  distress  betwixt  Percy  and 
Anna  Bullen.  One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the 
stage,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  the  most  un- 
mannerly race  of  young  men  that  ever  were  seen  in 
any  age  frequently  raise  in  public  assemblies,  upon 
Percy's  beseeching  to  be  heard,  burst  into  tears; 
upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience  fell  into 
a  loud  and  ignorant  laughter ;  which  others,  who 
were  touched  with  the  liberal  compassion  of  the  poor 
fellow,  could  hardly  suppress  by  their  clapping.  But 
the  man,  without  the  least  confusion  or  shame  in  his 
countenance  for  what  had  happened,  wiped  away  the 
tears  and  was  still  intent  upon  the  play.  The  distress 
still  rising,  the  soldier  was  so  much  moved,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  face  from  the  audience,  to 
their  no  small  merriment  Percy  had  the  gallantry 
to  take  notice  of  his  honest  heart ;  and,  as  I  am  told, 
gave  him  a  crown  to  help  him  in  his  affliction.  It  is 
certain  this  poor  fellow,  in  his  humble  condition,  had 
such  a  lively  compassion  as  a  soul  unwedded  to  the 
-world ;  were  it  otherwise,  gay  lights  and  dresses,  with 
appearances  of  people  of  fashion  and  wealth,  to  which 
his  fortune  could  not  be  familiar,  would  have  taken 
up  all  his  attention  and  admiration. 

It  is  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  as  well  as 
pure  religion  (according  to  a  book  too  sacred  for  me 
to  quote),  *  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.'    Every  step  that  a  man  makes  beyond  mode-. 
rate  and  reasonable  provision,  is  taking  so  much  from 
tlie  worthiness  of  his  own  spirit ;  and  he  that  is  en- 
tirely set  upon  making  a  fortune,  is  all  that  while  un- 
doing the  man.     He  must  grow  deaf  to  the  wretched, 
estrange  himself  from  the  agreeable,  learn  hardness 
af   heart,  disrelish  every  thing  that  is  noble,   and 
terminate  all  in  his  despicable  self.     Indulgence 
any  one  immoderate  desire  or  appetite  engrossf 
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whole  creature,  and  his  life  is  sacrificed  to  lliat  oae 
desire  or  appetite ;  hut  how  much  otherwise  is  it  with 
those  that  preserve  alive  in  them  something  thatadonu 
their  condition  and  shews  the  man,  wh^er  a  pntnee 
or  a  beggar,  above  his  fortune ! 

I  have  just  now  recorded  a  foot  soldier  for  the 
politest  man  in  a  British  audience,  from  liie  force  of 
nature,  untainted  with  the  singularity  of  an  ill-ap- 
plied education.  A  good  spirit  that  is  not  abused, 
can  add  new  glories  to  the  highest  state  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  give  beauties  to  the  meanest.  2  shall  ex- 
emplify this  by  inserting  a  prayer  of  Harry  the  Fourth 
of  France  just  before  a  battle,-  in  which  he  obtamed 
an  entire  victory. 

^O  Lord  of  hosts,  who  canst  see  through  the 
thickest  veil  and  closest  disguise,  who  vtewest  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  the  deepest  designs  of  my 
enemies,  who  hast  in  thy  hands,  as  well  as  befbre 
thine  eyes,  all  tJie  events  which  concern  human  life; 
if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign  will  promote  thy  glory 
and  the  safety  of  thy  people ;  if  thou  knowest  diat  I 
hare  no  other  ambition  in  my  soul,  but  to  advance 
the  honour  of  thy  holy  name,  and  the  good  of  this 
state ;  favour,  O  great  God,  the  justice  of  my  arms, 
and  reduce  all  the  rebels  to  acknowledge  him  whom 
thy  sacred  decrees,  and  the  order  of  a  lawful  sticces- 
ision,  have  made  their  sovereign  :  but,  if  thy  good 
providence  has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  thou  seest 
that  I  should  prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou 
givest  in  thine  anger,  take  fVom  toe,  O  merciful  God, 
my  life  and  my  crown,  make  me  this  day  a  sacrifice 
to  thy  will,  let  my  death  end  the  calamities  of  France, 
and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that  is  spilt  in  this 
quarrel.' 

The  King  uttered  this  generous  prayer  in  a  voice, 
and  with  a  couutenance,  that  inspired  all  who  heard 
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and  beheld  him  with  like  magnanimity ;  then  turning 
to  the  squadron,  at  the  head  of  which  he  designed  to 
charge,  *  My  fellow^soldiers,'  said  he, '  as  you  nin 
my  fortune,  so  do  I  yours ;  your  safety  ccHisists  m 
keeping  well  your  ranks ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion should  force  you  to  disorder,  think  of  nothing  but 
rallying  again  :  if  you  lose  sight  of  your  colours  ^nd 
standards,  look  round  for  the  white  plume  in  my 
beaver;  you  shall  see  it  wherever  you  are,  and  it  i^all 
lead  you  to  glory  and  victory/ 

The  magnanimity  of  this  illustrious  prince  was  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence,  which  in- 
spired him  with  a  contempt  of  life,  and  an  assurance 
of  conquest.  His  generous  scorn  of  royalty,  but  as 
it  consisted  with  the  service  of  God,  ana  good  of  his 
people,  is  an  instance,  that  the  mind  of  man,  when 
It  is  well  disposed,  is  always  above  its  condition,  even 
though  it  be  that  of  a  monarch. 
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-Minuti 


Semper  et  infirm!  est  animi  exiguique  voluptas 
Ultio Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  189. 

-Revenge,  which  still  we  find 


The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. — Creech. 

Ai«L  gallantry  and  fashion,one  would  imagine,  should 
rise  out  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  that  nation  wherein 
they  prevail ;  but,  alas  i  in  this  kingdom,  gay  cha- 
«cters,  and  those  which  lead  in  the  pleasure  and  in- 
clinations of  the  fashionable  world,  are  such  as  are 
readiest  to  practise  crimes  the  most  abhorrent  to  na- 
ture, and  contradictory  to  our  faith.     A  Christian 
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and  a  gentleman  are  made  inconsistent  appellations 
of  the  same  person :  you  are  not  to  expect  eternal 
life,  if  you  do  not  forgire  injuries ;  and  your  mortal 
life  is  uncomfortable^  if  you  are  not  ready  to  commit 
a  murder  in  resentment  for  an  affront :  for  good  sense, 
as  well  as  religion,  is  so  utterly  banished  the  world, 
that  men  glory  in  their  very  passions,  and  pursue 
trifles  with  the  utmost  vengeance ;  so  little  do  they 
know  that  to  forgive  is  the  most  arduous  pitch  human 
nature  can  arrive  at.  A  coward  has  often  fought,  a 
coward  has  often  conquered,  but  '  a  coward  never 
forgave.'  The  power  of  doing  that  flows  from  a 
strength  of  soul  conscious  of  its  own  force ;  whence 
it  .draws  a  certain  safety,  which  its  enemy  is  not  of 
consideration  enough  to  interrupt ;  for  it  is  peculiar 
in  the  make  of  a  brave  man  to  have  his  friend^  seem 
much  above  him,  his  enemies  much  below  him. 

Yet  though  the  neglect  of  our  enemies  may,  so  in- 
tense a  forgiveness  as  the  love  of  them  is  not  to  be 
in  the  least  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  constitu- 
tion, but  is  a  more  spiritual  and  refined  moral,  intro- 
duced by  him  who  died  for  those  that  persecuted  him ; 
yet  very  justly  delivered  to  us,  when  we  consider 
ourselves  offenders,  and  to  be  forgiven  on  the  rea- 
sonable terms  of  forgiving ;  for  who  can  ask  what 
he  will  not  bestow,  especially  when  that  gift  is  at- 
tended with  a  redemption  from  the  cruellest  slavery, 
to  the  most  acceptable  freedom  ?  For  when  the  mind 
is  in  contemplation  of  revenge,  all  its  thoughts  must 
surely  be  toitured  with  the  alternate  pangs  of  ran- 
cour, envy,  hatred,  and  indignation ;  and  they  who 
profess  a  sweet  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  certainly  never 
felt  the  consummate  bliss  of  reconciliation.  At  such 
an  instant  the  false  ideas  we  received  unravel,  and 
the  shyness,  the  distrust,  the  secret  scorns,  and  all 
the  base  satisfactions  men  had  in  each  other's  faults 
and  misfortunes,  are  dispelled^  and  their  souls  appear 
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in  their  native  whiteness,  without  the  least  streak  of 
that  mdice  or  distaste  which  sullied  them :  and  per- 
haps those  very  actions,  which,  when  we  looked  at 
them  in  the  oblique  glance  with  which  hatred  doth 
always  see  things,  were  horrid  and  odious,  when  ob- 
served with  honest  and  open  eyes,  are  beauteous  and 
ornamental. 

But  if  men  are  averse  to  us  in  the  most  violent  de- 
gree, and  we  can  never  bring  them  to  an  amicable 
temper,  then  indeed  we  are  to  exett  an  obstinate  op- 
position to  them :  and  never  let  the  malice  of  our 
enemies  have  so  effectual  an  advantage  over  us,  as 
to  escape  our  good-will.  For  the  neglected  and 
despised  tenets  of  religion  are  so  generous,  and  in  so 
transcendent  and  heroic  a  manner  disposed  for  pub- 
lic good,  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  avoid  their 
influence ;  for  the  Christian  is  as  much  inclined  to 
your  service  when  your  enemy,  as  the  moral  man 
when  your  friend. 

But  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour  must  root 
out  of  their  hearts  all  sense  that  there  is  any  thing 
great  and  noble  in  pride  or  haughtiness  of  spirit;  yet 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  that  idea  in  our  souls, 
except  we  can  think  as  worthily  of  ourselves,  when 
we  practise  the  contrary  virtues.  We  must  learn, 
and  be  convinced,  that  there  is  something  sublime 
and  heroic  in  true  meekness  and  humility,  for  they 
rise  from  a  great,  not  a  grovelling  idea  of  things  ;  for 
as  certainly  as  pride  proceeds  from  a  mean  and  nar- 
row view  of  the  little  advantages  about  a  man's  self, 
so  meekness  is  founded  on  the  extended  contempla- 
tion of  the  place  we  bear  in  the  universe,  and  a  just 
observation  how  little,  how  empty,  how  wavering,  are 
our  deepest  resolves  and  counsels.  And  as  to  a  well- 
taught  mind,  when  you  have  said  a  haughty  and 
proud  man,  you  have  spoke  a  narrow  conception, 
little  spirit,  and  despicable  carriage ;  so  when  you 
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have  said  a  man  is  okeek  and  bambk,  you  have  ac- 
quainted us  thai  such  a  person  has  arrived  at  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world,  in  a  universal  observation 
round  hiniy  to  be  quick  to  see  his  own  faults,  and  other 
men's  virtues,  and  at  the  height  of  pardoning  every 
man  sooner  than  himself;  you  have  also  given  us  to 
understand,  than  to  treat  him  kindly,  sincerely,  and 
respectfully,  is  but  a  mere  justice  to  mm  that  is  ready 
to  do  us  the  same  offices.  This  temper  of  soul  keeps 
us  always  awake  to  a  just  sense  of  things,  teaches  us 
that  we  are  as  well  akin  to  worms  as  to  angels :  and 
as  nothing  is  above  these,  so  is  nothing  below  those. 
It  keeps  our  understanding  tight  about  us,  so  that  all 
things  appear  to  us  great  or  little,  as  they  are  in  na- 
ture and  the  sight  of  Heaven,  not  as  they  are  gilded 
or  sullied  by  accident  or  fortune^ 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  men  of  sense  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  Christian  virtues :  it  would  possibfy  enlarge  their 
soals  into  such  a  contempt  of  what  fashion  and  pre- 
judice have  made  honourable,  that  their  duty,  inclina- 
tion, and  honour,  would  tend  the  same  way,  and  make 
all  their  lives  a  uniform  act  of  religion  and  virtue. 

As  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day*,  on  which 
the  Mediator  of  the  world  suffered  the  greatest  in- 
dignities and  death  itself  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, it  would  be  worth  gentlemen's  consideration^ 
whether  from  his  example  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
kill  all  inclinations  to  revenge,  and  examine  whethef 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  receive  new  notions  oi 
what  is  great  and  honourable. 

This  is  necessary  against  the  day  wherein  he  who 
died  ignominiously  for  us  '  shall  descend  from  heaven 
to  be  our  judge,  in  majesty  and  glory.'  How  will  the 
man  who  shall  die  by  the  sword  of  pride  and  wratb, 
and  in  c<mtention  with  his  brother,  appear  before  him, 

*  Vix.  Good-Fridaj. 
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at  ^  whose  presence  nature  shall  be  in  an  agony,  and 
the  great  and  glorious  bodies  of  light  be  obscured ; 
when  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  the  moon  turned 
into  blood,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven  shaken ; 
when  the  heavens  themselves  shall  paTss  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  dissolve  with  fervent 
heat ;  when  the  earth  also,  and  all  the  works  that  are 
therein,  shall  be  burnt  up  V 

What  may  justly  damp  in  our  minds  the  diabolical 
madness  which  prompts  us  to  decide  our  petty  ani- 
mosities by  ^e  hazard  of  eternity,  is,  that  in  that  one 
act  the  criminal  does  not  only  highly  offend,  but 
forces  himself  into  the  pfesence  of  his  judge;  that 
is  certainly  his  case  who  dies  in  a  duel.  1  cannot 
but  repeat  it,  he  that  dies  in  a  duel  knowingly  offends 
God,  and  in  that  very  action  rushes  into  his  offended 
presence.  Is  it  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive a  more  terrible  image  than  that  of  a  departed 
spirit  in  this  condition  ?  :  Could  we  but  suppose  it 
has  just  left  its  body,  and  struck  with  the  terrible  re- 
flection that  to  avoid  the  laughter  of  fools,  and  be- 
ing the  by-word  of  idiots,  it  has  now  precipitated  it- 
self into  the  din  of  demons,  and  the  bowlings  of  eter- 
nal despair,  how  willingly  now  would  it  suffer '  the 
imputation  of  fear  and  cowardice,  to  have  one  mo- 
ment left  not  to  tremble  in  vain! 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  pathetical  and  warm  pic- 
tures of  the  condition  of  a  happy  or  miserable  futu- 
rity;  and,  I  am  confident,  that  the  frequent  reading 
of  them  would  make  the  way  to  a  happy  eternity  so 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  that  he  who  tries  it  will  find 
the  difficulties,  which  he  before  suffered  in  shunning 
the  allurements  of  vice,  absorpt  in  the  pleasure  he 
^will  take  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue:  and  how  happy 
must  that  mortal  be,  who  thinks  himself  in  the  favour 
<yf  an  Almighty,  and  can  think  of  death  as  a  thing 
ivhich  it  is  an  infirmity  not  to  desire  ? 

K  3 
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-Fangar  inani 


MoDcre— — -        Virg.  iEn.  vi.  885. 
An  empty  office  I'll  discharge. 

Doctor  Tillotsok,  in  his  discourse  coDcemingthe 
danger  of  all  known  sin,  both  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  revelation,  afler  having  given  us  the  de- 
scription of  the  last  day  out  of  holy  writ,  has  this  re- 
markable passage : 

*  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  fhis  be  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  things  very  proper  and  suitable  to  that 
great  day,  wherein  he  who  made  the  world  shall 
come  to  judge  it  ?  And  whether  the  wit  of  men  ever 
devised  any  thing  so  awful,  and  so  agreeable  to  the 
mi^esty  cf  God,  and  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
whole  world?  The  description  which  Virgil  makes 
of  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the  Infbmal  Regions,  how 
infinitely  do  they  fall  short  of  the  majesty  of  the  holy 
Scripture,  and  the  description  there  made  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ! 
so  that  in  comparison  they  are  childish  and  trifling; 
and  yet  perhaps  he  had  the  most  regular  and  most 
governed  imagination  of  any  maathat  ever  lived,  and 
observed  the  greatest  decorum  in  his  characters  and 
descriptions.  But  who  can  declare  the  great  things 
of  God,  but  he  to  whom  God  shall  reveal  them?' 

This  observation  was  worthy  a  most  polite  man, 
and  ought  to  be  of  authority  with  all  who  are  such,  so 
far  as  to  examine  whether  he  spoke  that  as  a  man  of 
a  just  taste  and  judgment,  or  advanced  it  merely  for 
the  service  of  his  doctrine  as  a  clergyman. 

I  am  very  confident  whoever  reads  the  gospels,  with 
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a  heart  as  much  prepared  in  favour  of  them  as  when 
he  aits  down  to  Virgil  or  Homer,  will  find  no  pas- 
sage there  which  is  not  told  with  more  natural  force 
than  any  episode  in  either  of  those  wits,  which  were 
the  chief  of  mere  mankind. 

The  last  thing  I  read  was  the  xxivth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  blessed  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  joined 
with  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  as  an  ordi- 
nary traveller,  and  took  the  privilege  as  such  to  in- 
quire of  them,  what  occasioned  a  sadness  he  observed 
in  their  countenances ;  or  whether  it  was  from  any 
public  cause  ?  Their  wonder  that  any  man  so  near 
Jerusalem  should  be  a  stranger  to  what  had  passed 
there ;  their  acknowledgment  to  one  they  met  acci- 
dentally that  they  had  believed  in  this  prophet ;  and 
that  now,  the  third  day,  after  his  death,  they  were  in 
doubt  as  to  their  pleasing  hope,  which  occasioned 
the  heaviness  he  took  notice  of;  are  all  represented 
in  a  style  which  men  of  letters  call  ^  the  great  and 
noble  simplicity.'  The  attention  of  the  disciples  when 
he  expounded  the  Scriptures  concerning  himself,  his 
offering  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  their  fondness  of 
his  stay,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  great  guest 
whom  they  had  entertained  while  he  was  yet  at  meat 
with  them,  are  all  incidents  which  wonderfully  please 
the  imagination  of  a  Christian  reader ;  and  give  to 
him  something  of  that  touch,  of  mind  which  the  bre- 
thren felt,  when  they  said  one  to  another, '  Did  not 
our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the 
Scriptures  V 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  these  mat- 
ters as  they  deserve ;  but  I  hope  9iose  gentlemen  who 
are  qualified  for  it,  and  called  to  it,  will  forgive  me, 
and  consider  that  I  speak  as  a  mere  secular  man,  im- 
partially considering  the  effect  which  the  sacred  writ- 
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ings  will  have  uppn  the  soul  of  an  intelligent  reader; 
and  it  is  some  argument,  that  a  thing  is  the  imme- 
diate vork  of  God,  when  it  so  infinitely  transcends  all 
the  labours  of  man.  When  I  look  upon  Raphael's 
picture  of  our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  disciples  after 
his  resurrection,  I  cannot  but  think  the  just  disposi- 
tion of  that  piece  has  in  it  the  force  of  many  volumes 
on  the  subject.  The  evangelists  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  rest  by  a  passionate  zeal  and  love  which 
the  painter  has  thrown  into  their  faces ;  the  huddled 
group  of  those  who  stand  most  distant  are  admirable 
representations  of  men  abashed  with  their  late  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart.  And  such  endeavours 
as  this  of  Raphael,  and  of  all  men  not  called  to  the 
altar,  are  collateral  helps  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  presume  upon  subjects 
of  this  kind  ;  and  men  may  take  up  this  paper,  and 
be  catched  by  an  admonition  under  the  disguise  of  a 
diversion. 

All  the  arts  and  sciences  ought  to  be  employed  in 
one  confederacy  against  the  prevailing  torrent  of  vice 
and  impiety ;  and  it  will  be  no  small  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  if  it  is  as  evident  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  he  wants^lie  best  sense  a  man  can  have,  who  is 
cold  to  the  ^  Beauty  of  Holiness.' 

As  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to  attend 
the  corpse  of  a  friend  to  his  interment,  and  have  seen 
a  graceful  man  at  the  entrance  of  a  churchyard,  who 
became  the  dignity  of  his  function,  and  assumed  an 
authority  which  is  natural  to  truth,  pronounce,  ^  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  thatbelieveth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
hveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die :'  I  say, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  the  retrospect  upon  past 
actions  between  the  deceased  whom  I  followed  and 
myself,  together  with  the  many  little  circumstance! 
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that  strike  upon  the  soul,  and  alternately  give  grief 
and  consolation,  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ;  and  I 
have  been  relieved  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  when 
the  solemnity  has  proceeded,  and  after  a  long  pause 
I  again  heard  the  servant  of  God  utter,  ^  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and  though  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God ;  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  another.'  How  have  I  been  raised  above  this 
world  and  all  its  regards,  and  how  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  next  sentence  which  the  holy  man  has 
spoken  !  ^  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and 
it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out :  the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  V 

There  are,  I  know,  men  of  heavy  temper  without 
genius,  who  can  read  these  expressions  of  Scripture 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  do  the  rest  of 
these  loose  papers.  However,  I  will  not  despair  but 
to  bring  men  of  wit  into  a  love  and  admiration  of  the 
sacred  writings, — and,  old  as  I  am,  I  promise  myself 
to  see  the  day  when  it  shall  be  as  much  in  fashion 
among  men  of  politeness  to  admire  a  rapture  of  St. 
Paul,  as  any  fine  expression  in  Virgil  or  Horace, — aad 
to  see  a  well  dressed  young  man  produce  an  evan- 
gelist out  of  his  pocket,  and  be  no  more'  out  of  coun- 
tenance than  if  it  were  a  classic  printed  by  Elzevir. 

It  is  a  gratitude  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  Provi- 
dence by  men  of  distinguished  faculties,  to  praise 
and  adore  the  author  of  their  being  with  a  spirit  suit- 
able to  those  faculties,  and  rouse  slower  men  by 
their  words,  actions,  and  writings,  to  a  participation 
of  their  transports  and  thanksgivings. 
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Rura  luihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  yaHibns  amnes, 
Flumiua  amem  sylvasque  inglorias. 

ViRG.  Georg.  ii.  485. 

My  next  desire  is,  tmcI  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secare,  inglorious  life, 

A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  floods  . 

A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. — DRrDEH. 

Pastoral  poetry,  not  only  amuses  the  fancy  the 
most  delightfully,  but  is  likewise  more  indebted  to 
it  than  any  other  sort  whatsoever.  It  transports  us 
into  a  kind  of  fairy  land,  where  our  ears  are  soothed 
with  the  melody  of  birds,  bleating  flocks,  and  purling 
streams ;  our  eyes  enchanted  with  flowery  meadows 
and  springing  greens ;  we  are  laid  under  cool  shades, 
and  entertained  with  all  the  sweets  and  freshness  of 
nature.  It  is  a  dream,  it  is  a  vision,  which  we  wish 
may  be  real,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  true. 
I  Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard's  head  was  so  far  turned 
with  these  imaginations^  when  we  were  last  in  the 
country,  that  she  lost  her  rest  by  listening  to  the 
■nightingales;  she  kept  a  pair  of  turtles  cooing  in  her 
chamber,  and  had  a  tame  lamb  running  after  her  up 
and  down  the  house.  I  used  all  gentle  methods  to 
bring  her  to  herself;  as  having  had  a  design  heretofore 
of  turning  shepherd  myself,  when  I  read  Virgil  or 
Theocritus  at  Oxford.  But  as  my  age  and  expe- 
rience have  armed  me  against  any  temptation  to  the 
pastoral  life,  I  can  now  with  the  greater  safety  con* 
sider  it ;  and  shall  lay  down  such  rules  as  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  the  aforesaid  design  ought  to 
observe,  if  they  would  follow  the  steps  of  the  shep- 
herdesses of  ancient  times. 
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In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  pastoral  poetry 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  back  our  eyes  on  the  first 
ages  of  the  world.  For  since  that  way  of  life  is  not 
now  in  being,  we  must  inquire  into  the  manner  of  it 
when  it  actually  did  exist.  Before  mankind  was 
formed  into  large  societies,  or  cities  were  built,  and 
commerce  established,  the  wealth  of  the  world  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  flocks  and  herbs.  The  tending  of 
these  we  find  to  have  been  the  employment  of  the 
first  princes,  whose  subjects  were  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  their  dominions  the  adjoining  vales.  As  they 
lived  in  great  affluence  smd  ease,  we  may  presume 
that  they  enjoyed  such  pleasures  as  that  condition  af- 
forded, free  and  uninterrupted.  Their  manne"  of  life 
gave  them  vigour  of  body,  and  serenity  of  mind.  The 
abundance  they  wefe  possessed  of,  secured  them  from 
avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  they  could  scarce  have 
any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where  every  one  had 
more  than  he  could  tell  what  to  do  with.  Love,  in- 
deed, might  occasion  some  rivalships  amongst  them, 
because  many  lovers  fix  upon4)ne  subject,  for  the  lo§s 
of  which  they  will  be  satisfied  with  no  compensation. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  state  of  ease,  innocence,  and  con- 
tentment ;  where  plenty  begot  pleasure,  and  pleasure 
begot  singing,  and  singing  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleasure  again. 

Thus  happy  was  the  first  race  of  men,  but  rude 
withal,  and  uncultivated.     For  before  they  could 
make  any  considerale  progress  in  arts  and  sciences, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  rural  life  was  destroyed  by 
turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits  ;  who,'h£^ving  built 
cities,  raised  armies,  and  studied  policies  of  state, 
made  vassals  of  the  defenceless  shepherds,  and  ren- 
dered that  which  was  before  easy  and  unrestrained, 
a   mean,  laborious,  miserable  condition.     Hence,  if 
WB  consider  the  pastoral  period  before  learning,  we 
shall  find  it  unpolished. 
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The  use  that  I  would  make  of  this  short  review  of 
die  country  life  shall  be  this.  An  author  that  would 
amuse  himself  by  writing  pastorals,  should  form  in 
his  fancy  a  rural  scene  of  perfect  ease  and  tranquil- 
Itty,  where  innocence,  simplicity,  and  joy  abound*  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  writes  about  the  country :  he 
must  give  us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene;  and 
hide  what  is  wretched.  It  is  indeed  commonly  af- 
firmed, that  truth  well  painted  will  certainly  please 
the  imagination ;  but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  not 
to  discover  the  whole  truth,  but  that  part  which  is 
only  delightful.  We  must  sometimes  shew  only  half 
an  image  to  the  fancy ;  which  if  we  display  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  mind  is  so  dexterously  deluded, 
that  it  doth  not  readily  perceive  that  the  otlier  half  is 
concealed^  Thus  in  writing  pastorals,  let  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  life  appear  full  and  plain,  but  hide 
the  meanness  of  it ;  represent  its  simplicity  as  clear 
as  you  please,  but  cover  its  misery.  I  would  not 
hereby  be  so  understood,  as  if  I  thought  nothing  that 
is  irksome  or  impleasant  should  have  a  place  in  these 
writings :  I  only  mean  that  this  state  of  life  in  gene- 
ral should  be  supposed  agreeable.  But  as  there  is 
no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety,  I  wUl  allow  shep- 
herds to  be  afflicted  with  such  misfortunes,  as  the 
loss  of  a  favourite  lamb,  or  a  faithless  mistress.  He 
may,  if  you  please,  pidc  a4;horn  out  of  his  foot;  or 
vent  his  grief  for  losing  the  prize  in  dancing ;  but 
these  being  small  tonnents^  they  recommend  that 
state  which  only  produces  such  trifling  evils.  Again, 
I  would  not  seem  so  strict  in  my  notions  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  as  to  deny  the  use  of  a  little 
railing,  or  the  liberty  of  stealing  a  kid  or'  a  sheep- 
hook.  For  these  are  likewise  such  petty  enormities, 
that  we  must  think  the  country  happy  where  these 
are  the  greatest  transgressions. 

When  a  reader  is  placedNin  such  a  scene  as  I  have 
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described,  and  introduced  into  such  company  as  I 
have  chosen,  he  ^ves  himself  up  to  the  pleasing  delu- 
sion ;  and  since  every  one  doth  not  know  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  I  will  venture  to  tell  him  why  he  is  pleased. 

The  first  reason  is^  because  all  mankind  love  ease. 
Though  ambition  and  avarice  employ  most  men's 
thoughts,  they  are  sjuch  uneasy  habits,  that  we  do  not 
indulge  them  out  of  choice,  but  from  some  necessity, 
real  or  imaginary.  We  seek  happiness,  in  which  ease 
is  the  principle  mgredient,  and  the  end  proposed  iii 
our  most  restless  pursuits  is  tranquillity.  We  are 
therefore  soothed  and  delighted  with  the  representa- 
tion of  it,  and  fancy  we  partake  of  the  pleasure. 

A  second  reason  is  our  secret  approbation  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity.  Human  nature  is  not  so  much 
depraved,  as  to  hinder  us  from  respecting  goodness 
in  others,  though  we  ourselves  want  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  so  much  charmed  with  the  pretty 
prattle  of  children,  and  even  the  expressions  of  plea- 
sure  or  uneasiness  in  some  part  of  the  brute  creation. 
They  are  without  artifice  or  malice ;  and  we  love 
truth  too  well  to  resist  the  charms  of  sincerity. 

A  third  reason  is  our  love  of  the  country.  Health, 

tranquillity,  and  pleasing  objects  are  the  growth  of 

the  country ;  and  though  men,  for  the  general  good 

of  the  world,  are  made  to  love  populous  cities,  the 

country  hath  the  greatest  share  in  an  uncorrupted 

heart.  When  we  paint,  describe,  or  any  way  indulge 

our  fancy,  the  country  is  the  scene  which  supplies  us 

i^bh  the  most  lovely  images.     This  state  was  that 

iprherein  God  placed  Adam  when  in  Paradise ;  nor 

could  all  the  fanciful  wits  of  antiquity  imagine  any 

thing  that  could  administer  more  exquisite  delight 

in  their  Elysium. 
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-Extrema  per  illos 


Jiutitia  excedens  terns  vestigia  fecit — Viro.  Georg.  ii.  475. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. — ^Dhtdev. 

Haying  already  conveyed  my  reader  into  the  fairy 
or  pastoral  land,  and  informed  him  what  manner  of 
life  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  lead;  I  shall,  in  this 
daj*8  paper,  give  him  some  marks  whereby  he  may 
discover  whether  he  is  imposed  upon  by  those  who 
pretend  to  be  of  that  country ;  or,  in  other  words, 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Arcadian. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pastoral  life,  we 
may  discover  that  simplicity  is  necessary  in  the  cha- 
racter of  shepherdsn  Their  minds  must  be  supposed 
80  rude  and  uncultivated,  that  nothing  but  what  is 
plain  and  unaffected  can  come  from  them.  Never- 
theless we  are  not  obliged  to  represent  them  dull  and 
stupid,  since  fine  spirits  were  undoubtedly  in  the 
world  before  arts  were  invented  to  poUsh  and  adorn 
them.  We  may  therefore  introduce  shepherds  with 
good  sense,  and  even  with  wit,  provided  their  manner 
of  thinking  be  not  too  gallant  or  refined.  For  all  men, 
both  rude  ^nd  polite,  think  and  conceive  things  the 
same  way  (truth  being  eternally  th^  same  to  all), 
though  ^ey  express  them  very  differentlj.  For  here 
lies  the  difference.  Men,  who,  by  long  study  and 
experience  have  reduced  thjeir  ideas  to  certain  classes, 
and  consider  the  general  nature  of  things  abstracted 
from  particulars,  express  their  thoughts  after  a  more 
concise,  lively,  surprising  manner.  Those  who  have 
little  experience,  or  cannot  abstract,  deliver  their 
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sentiments  in  plain  descriptions,  by  circumstances, 
and  those  observations  which  either  strike  upon  the 
senses,  or  are  the  first  motions  of  the  mind.  And 
though  the  former  raises  our  admiration  more,  the 
latter  gives  more  pleasure,  and  soothes  us  more  na- 
turally. Thus  a  courtly  lover  may  say  to  his  mistress, 

"Witli  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  coald  rest. 
Where  nerer  haman  foot  the  ground  hath  prest; 
Thou  e'en  from  dungeons  darkness  canst  exclude. 
And  from  a  desert  banish  solitude. 

A  shepherd  will  content  himself  to  say  the  same 
thing  more  simply : 

Come,  Rosalhid,  oh !  cdme,  for  withoot  thee 
What  pteasQie  can  the  country  ha?e  for  me  ? 

Again,  since  shepherds  are  not  allowed  to  make 
deep  reflections,  the  address  required  is  so  to  relate 
an  action,:  that  the  circumstances  put  together  shall 
cause  the  reader  to  reflect.  Thus,  by  one  delicate 
circumstance  Corydon  tells  Alexis  that  be  is  the  finest 
songster  of  the  country: 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have. 
Which  with  Ms  dying  breath  Damostas  gave*. 
And  said,  *  Tins,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee, 
For  only  thou  desenrst  it;  after  me.' 

As  in  another  pastoral  writer^  after  the  same  man- 
ner a  shepherd  informs  us  how  much  his  mistress 
likes  him : 

As  I  to  cool  me  batli'd  one  sultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  sedges  lay. 
The-  wanton  laugh'd,  and  seem'd  in  haste  to  fly, 
Yet  often  stopp'd,  and  often  tum'd  her  eye. 

If  ever  a  reflection  be  pardonable  in  pastorals,  it  is 
where  the  thought  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  to 
come  easily  to  me  mind;  as  in  the  foUo^Hhg  admi- 
rable  improvement  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus: 

l2 
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Fair.U  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  /ountains  flatter  not    And  why 

Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  shew 

The  bordering  flow'rs  less  beauteous  than  they  grow*  ? 

A  second  characteristic  of  a  true  shepherd  is  sim- 
plicity of  manners  or  innocence.  This  is  so  ohvious 
froRi  what  I  have  before  advanced,  that  it  would  be 
but  repetition  to  insist  long  upon  it.  I  shall  only 
remind  the  reader,  that  as  the  pastoral  life  is  supposed 
to  be  where  nature  is  not  mucji  depraved,  sincerity 
and  truth  will  generally  run  through  it.  Some  slight 
transgressions  for  the  sake  of  variety  may  be  ad- 
mitted, which  in  effect  will  only  serve  to  set  off  the 
simplicity  of  it  in  general.  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
this  rule  than  by  the  following  example  of  a  swain 
who  found  his  mistress  asleep : 

Onoe  Delia  slept  on  easy  moss  reclinM, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half-bare,  and  rude  the  wind: 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amisst. 

A  third  sign  of  a  swain  is,  that  something  of  re- 
ligion, and  even  superstition  is  part  of  his  character. 
For  we  find  that  those  who  have  lived  easy  lives  in 
the  country,  and  contemplate  the  works  of  Nature, 
live  in  the  greatest  awe  of  their  author.  Nor  doth 
this  humour  prevail  less  now  than  of , old.  Our 
peasants  sincerely  believe  the  tales  of  goblins  and 
fairies,  as  the  heathens  those  of  fauns,  nymphs,  and 
satyrs.  Hence  we  find  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Theo- 
critus sprinkled  with  left-handed  ravens,  blasted 
oaks,  witch-crafts,  evil  eyes,  and  the  like.     And  I 

*  From  the  first  pastoral  of  Mr.  A.  Philips,  entitled  Lobbin, 
L  90,  &c. 

t  From  the  sixth  pastoral  of  Mr.  A.  Philips,  entitled,  Geron, 
Hobbinol,  and  Langrett,  1. 73,  9t  $eqq.  The  U>ur  lines  in  the  pre- 
«eding  page,  relative  to  Lydia,  are  quoted  from  the  same  pasto- 
ral, 1.  81, 6cc. 
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observe  with  great  pleasure  that  our  English  aullior  * 
of  the  pastorals  I  have  qaoled  hath  practised  this 
secret  with  admirable  judgment. 

I  will  yet  add  another  mark,  whidi  may  be  ob- 
served very  often  in  the  above-named  poets,  which  is 
agieeaUe  to  the  character  of  shcf^erds,  and  nearly 
afiied  to  superstition,  I  mean  the  nse  of  piOYeibial 
sayings.  I  take  the  conmion  similitades  in  pastoral 
to  be  of  the  proverbial  order,  which  are  so  frequent, 
that  it  is  needless  and  would  be  tiresome  to  cpiote 
them.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head,  that 
it  is  a  nice  piece  of  art  to  raise  a  proverb  above  the 
vulgar  style,  and  still  keep  it  easy  and  una£fected. 
Thus  the  old  wish,  *  God  rest  hu  soul,'  is  finely 
turned: 

Then  ga>tle  Sydney  Ur*d,  tlie  thepberd's  friend, 
EtenuJ  blcttings  on  hb  shade  attoid ! 


N*  -24.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1713. 


^Dkenda  taoendaqne  calles  ? — Psna.  Sat.  !▼.  5. 

Dost  thoa,  so  yoong, 

Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hola  thy  tongne  ? 

Datubji. 

Jack  Lizard  was  about  fifteen  when  he  was  first 
entered  in  the  university,  and  being  a  youth  of  a  great 
deal  of  fire,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  application  to 
his  studies^  it  gave  his  conversation  a  very  particular 
turn.     He  had  too  much  spirit  to  t^oldhis  tongue  in 

*  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips,  whose  pastorals  must  have  been  pub- 
lisbed  before  the  year  1708,  because  they  are  evidently  prior  to 
those  of  Pope.    See  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets*  &c 
Vol.  iv.  p.  295.  8vo.  1781. 
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company ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  talk  like 
other  people. 

Afler  a  year  and  a  half's  stay  at  the  university,  he 
came  down  among  us  to  pass  away  a  month  or  two 
in  the  country.    The  first  night  auer  his  arrival,  as 
we  were  at  supper,  we  were  all  of  us  very  much  im- 
proved by  Jack's  table-talk.     He  told  us  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  natural  philosophers  they  might 
be  lately  come  from  the  moon.     Upon  which  Uie 
Sparkler  bursting  out  into  a  laugh,  he  insulted  her 
with  several  questions  relating  to  the  bigness  and 
distance  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  and  after  every  in- 
terrogation would  be  winking  upon  me,  and  smiling 
at  his  sister's  ignorance.    Jack  gained  his  point ;  for 
the  mother  was  pleased,  and  all  the  servants  stared 
at  the  learning  of  their  young  master.    Jack  was  so 
encouraged  at  this  success,  that  for  the  first  week  he 
dealt  wholly  in  paradoxes.     It  was  a  common  jest 
with  him  to  pinch  one  of  his  sister  s  lap-dogs,  and 
afterward  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.     When  the 
girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demon- 
strate to  them  that  all  the  ribands  were  of  the  same 
colour;  or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no  colour  at  all. 
My  Lady  Lizard  herself,  though  she  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  her  son's  improvements,  was  one  day 
almost  angry  with  him ;  for  having  accidentally  burnt 
her  fingers  as  she  was  lighting  the  lamp  for  her  tea- 
pot, in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  Jack  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity  to  instruct  her  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  heat  in  fire.     In  short,  no  day  passed 
over  our  heads,  in  which  Jack  did  not  imagine  he  I 
made  the  whole  family  wiser  than  they  were  before./ 

That  part  of  his  conversation  which  gave  me  the 
most  pain,  was  what  passed  among  those  country 
gentlemen  that  came  to  visit  us.    On  such  occasions 
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Jack  usually  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  ^^the 
company ;  and  thinking  himself  obliged  to  be  very 
meny,  would  entertain  us  with  a  great  many  odd  say- 
ings and  absurdities  of  their  college-cook.  I  found 
this  fellow  had  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
Jack's  imagination ;  which  he  never  considered  was 
not  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  until  after 
many  repeated  trials  he  found  that  his  stories  seldcwi 
made  any  body  laugh  but  himself. 

I  all  this  while  looked  upon  Jack  as  a  young  tree 
shooting  out  into  blossoms  before  its  time :  the  re- 
dundancy of  which,  though  it  was  a  little  unseason- 
ablcy  seemed  to  foretell  an  uncommon  fruitfulness. 

In  order  to  wear  out  the  vein  of  pedantry  which 
ran  through  his  conversation,  I  took  him  out  with  me 
one  evening,  and  first  of  all  insinuated  to  him  this 
rule  which  I  had  myself  learned  from  a  very  great 
author*,  '  To  think  with  the  wise,  but  talk  with  the 
vulgar.'  Jack's  good  sense  soon  made  him  reflect 
that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  laughter  of  the 
ignorant  by  a  contrary  behaviour ;  upon  which  he 
told  me,  that  he  would  take  care  for  the  future  to 
keep  his  notions  to  himself,  and  converse  in  the  com- 
mon received  sentiments  of  mankind.  He  at  the  same 
time  desired  me  to  give  him  any  other  rules  of  con- 
versation which  I  thought  might  be  for  his  improve- 
ment. I  told  him  I  would  think  of  it;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  I  have  a  particular  affection  for  the  young 
man,  I  gave  him  the  next  morning  the  following  rules 
in  writing,  which  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
make  him  the  agreeable  man  he  is  now. 
.  The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts  with 
one  another,  or  what  we  express  by  the  word  con- 
Tersation,  has  always  been  represented  by  moral 
writers  as  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of  reason, 

•  B.  Gratian.    See  UHomme  dc  Cour,  or.  The  Courtier, 
maxim  3. 
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and  which  more  particularly  sets  mankind  above  the 
brate  part  of  the  creation. 

Though  nothing  so  much  gains  upon  ihe  affections 
as  this  extempore  eloquence,  which  we  have  constant- 
ly occasion  for,  and  are  obliged  to  practise  every  day, 
we  very  rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel  in  it. 

The  conversation  of  most  men  is  disagreeable,  not 
fli  much  for  want  of  wit  and  learning,  as  of  good- 
breeding  and  discretion. 

If  you  resolve  to  please,  never  speak  to  gratify 
any  particular  vanity  or  passion  of  your  own,  but 
always  with  a  design  either  to  divert  or  infonn  the 
company.  A  man  who  only  aims  at  one  of  these, 
is  always  easy  in  his  discourse.  He  is  never  out  of 
humour  at  heme  interrupted,  because  he  considers 
that  those  who  near  him  are  the  best  judges  whe- 
ther what  he  was  saying  could  either  divert  or  in- 
form them. 

A  modest  person  seldom  fails  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  those  ne  converses  with,  because  nobody  en- 
vies a  man,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with 
himself. 

We  should  talk  extremely  little  of  ourselves.  In- 
deed what  can  we  say  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to 
discover  our  faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over  our 
fancied  virtues.  Our  private  and  domestic  a£R9tirs 
are  no  less  improper  to  be  introduced  in  conversa- 
tion. What  does  it  concern  the  company  how  many 
horses  you  k^ep  in  your  stables?  or  wheU&er  your 
servant  is  most  knave  or  fool? 

A  man  may  equally  afiront  the  company  he  is  in, 
by  engrossing  all  the  talk,  or  observing  a  con- 
temptuous silence. 

Before  you  tell  a  story,  it  may  be  generally  not 
amiss  to  draw  a  short  character,  an^  give  the  com- 
pany a  true  idea  of  the  principal  persons  concerned 
m  it.   ("The  beauty  of  most  things  consisting  not  so 
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much  in  their  being  said  or  done,  as  in  their  being 
said  or  done  by  such  a  particular  person,  or  on  such 
a  particular  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  few 
young  people  please  in  conversation ;  the  reason  is, 
that  want  of  experience  makes  them  positive,  and 
what  they  say  is  rather  with  a  design  to  please  them"> 
selves  than  any  one  else. 

It  is  certain  that  age  itself  shall  make  many  things 
pass  well  enough,  which  would  have  been  laughed 
at  in  the  mouth  c^  one  much  younger. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  insupportable  to  men 
of  sense,  Uian  an  empty  formal  man  who  speaks  in 
proverbs,  and  decides  all  controversies  with  a  short 
sentence.  This  piece  of  stupidity  is  the  more  insufFer^ 
able,  as  it  puts  on  the  air  of  wisdom. 

A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any 
particular  science,  for  which  he  is  remarkably  fa- 
mous. There  is  not,  methinks,  a  handsomer  uiing 
said  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  whole  life,  than  that  none 
but  his  intimate  friends  ever  discovered  he  was  a 
great  poet  by  his  discourse :  besides  the  decency  of 
this  rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  good  policy.  A 
man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for, 
has  little  to  get,  but  a  'great  deal  to  lose.  I  might 
add,  that  he  who  is  sometimes  silent  on  a  subject 
where  every  one  is  satis6ed  he  could  speak  well,  will 
often  be  thought  no  less  knowing  in  other  matters, 
where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

Women  are  frightened  at  Uie  name  of  argument, 
and  are  sooner  convinced  by  a  happy  turn,  or  witty 
expression,  than  by  demonstration. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add  your  reasons  for 
doing  so ;  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  appro- 
bation of  a  man  of  sense  from  the  flattery  of  syco- 
phants, and  admiration  of  fools. 
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Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  only  while  the 
whole  company  is  pleased  with  it.  I  woald  least  of 
all  be  understood  to  except  the  person  rallied. 

Though  good  hunioury  sense,  and  discretion  can 
seldom  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no 
ill  policy  sometimes  to  prepare  yourself  in  a  particu. 
kur  manner  for  conversation,  by  looking  a  little  far- 
ther than  your  neighbours,  into  whatever  is  become 
a  reigning  subject.  If  our  armies  are  besieging  a 
place  of  importance  abroad,  or  our  House  of  Com- 
mons debatmg  a  bill  of  consequence  at  home,  you 
can  hardlv  fail  of  being  heard  with  pleasure,  if  you 
have  nicelv  informed  yourself  of  the  strength,  situa- 
tion and  history  of  the  first,  or  of  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  latter.  It  will  have  the  same  effect, 
if  when  any  single  person  begins  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  world,  you  can  learn  some  of  the  smallest  acci- 
dents in  his  Ufe  or  conversation,  which  though  they 
are  too  fine  for  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  give 
more  satisfaction  to  men  of  sense  (as  they  are  the 
best  openings  to  a  real  character)  than  the  recital  of 
his  most  glaring  actions*  I  know  but  one  ill  conse- 
quence to  be  feared  from  this  method,  namely,  that, 
coming  full  charged  into  company,  you  shall  resolve 
to  unload  whether  a  handsome  opportunity  offers 
itself  or  no. 

Though  the  asking  of  questions  may  plead  for 
itself  the  specious  names  of  modesty,  and  a  desire 
of  information^  it  afibrds  little  pleasure  to  the  rest  of 
the  company  who  are  not  troubled  with  the  same 
doubts ;  besides  which,  he  who  asks  a  question  would 
do  well  to  consider  that  he  lies  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  another  before  he  receive  an  answer. 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  pleasure  some  peo- 
ple take  in  what  they  call  ^  spealdne  then:  minds.'  A 
man  of  this  make  will  say  a  rude  thing  for  the  mere 
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pleasure  of  saying  it,  when  an  opposite  behaviour, 
full  as  innocent,  might  hwe  preserved  his  friend,  or 
made  his  fortune. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  form  to  himself  as 
exquisite  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  humour 
and  sentiments  of  others,  as  oi  bringing  others  over 
to  his  own;  since  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  superior 
genius,  that  can  take  and  become  whatever  dress  it 
pleases. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  besides  what  I  have  here 
said,  there  is  something  which  can  never  be  learnt 
but  in  the  company  ox  the  polite.  The  virtues  of 
men  are  catching  as  well  as  their  vices ;  and  your 
own  observations  added  to  these  will  soon  discover 
what  it  is  that  commands  attention  in  one  man,  and 
makes  you  tired  and  displeased  with  the  discourse 
of  another. 

N.  B.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  Uiis  paper,  it  is  said,  that 
'  Lady  Lizard  burnt  her  fingers  as  she  was  lighting  the  lamp  for 
her  tea-pot.'  Silver  tea-pots,  with  lamps  under  Siem,  are  still 
preserved  among  the  college-plate. 
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Quis  tarn  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est, 

Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ? — Hon.  1  Sat.  x.  2.. 

What  friend  of  his* 

So  blindly  partial,  to  deny  me  this  ? — Creeoh. 

The  prevailing  humour  of  crying  up  authors  that 

have  writ  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  of  pass<^ 

ing  slightly  over  the  merit  of  our  contemporaries, 

is  a  grievance,  that  men  of  a  free  and  unprejudiced 

thought  have  complained  of  through  all  ages  in  thei? 

ivritings. 

*  Of  the  poet  LacilUi%« 
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I  went  home  last  night  full  of  these  reflections 
from  a  coffee-house,  where  a  great  many  excellent 
writings  were  arraigned,  and  as  many  very  indifferent 
ones  applandedy  more  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  upon  tlie 
account  of  their  date,  than  upon  any  intrinsic  value 
or  demerit  The  conversation  ended  with  great  en- 
comiums upon  my  Lord  Verulam's  History  of  Henry 
the  VHth.  The  company  were  unanimous  in  their 
approbation  of  i).  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  traditional  vogue  of  that  book  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  to  venture  my  thoughts  upon  it.  Nei- 
ther would  I  now  offer  my  judgment  upon  that  work 
to  the  public  (so  great  a  veneration  have  I  for  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  writings  are  the  glory  of  our 
nation),  but  that  the  authority  of  so  leading  a  name 
may  perpetuate  a  vicious  taste  amongst  us,  and  be- 
tray future  historians  to  copy  after  a  model,  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  far  from  complete. 

As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  1  have  nothing  to 
say :  to  examine  it  impartially  in  that  view  would 
require  much  pains  and  leisure.  But  as  to  the  com- 
position of  it,  and  sometimes  the  choice  of  matter,  I 
am  apt  to  believe  it  will  appear  a  little  faulty  to  an 
unprejudiced  reader.  A  complete  historian  should 
be  endowed  with  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
great  poet.  His  style  must  be  majestic  and  grave, 
as  well  as  simple  and  unaffected ;  his  narration  should 
be  animated,  short  and  clear,  and  so  as  even  to  out- 
run the  impatience  of  the  reader,  if  possible.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  being  very  spaiing  and  choice 
in  worcfs,  by  retrenching  all  cold  and  superfluous 
circumstances  in  an  action,  and  by  dwelling  upon 
such  alone  as  are  material,  and  fit  to  delight  or  in- 
struct a  senous  mind.  This  is  what  we  find  in  the 
great  models  of  antiquity,  and  in  a  more  particular 
manner  in  Livy,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  read  with- 
out the  warmest  emotions. 
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But  my  Lord  Verulam,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever,  in 
the  tedious  style  of  declaimers^  using  two  words  for 
one  ;  ever  endeavouring  to  be  witty,  and  as  fond  of 
out-of-the-way  similies  as  some  of  our  old  play-wri- 
ters. He  abounds  in  low  phrases,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  history,  and  oflen  condescends  to  little  con- 
ceits and  quibbles.  His  political  reflections  are 
frequently  false,  almost  every  where  trivial  and  pue- 
rile. His  whole  manner  of  turning  his  thoughts  is 
full  of  affectation  and  pedantiy ;  and  there  appears 
throughout  his  whole  work  more  the  air  of  a  recluse 
scholar,  than  of  a  man  versed  in  the  world. 

After  passing  so  free  a  censure  upon  a  book  which 
for  these  hundred  years  and  upwards  has  met  with 
the  most  universal  approbation,  I  am  obliged  in  my 
own  defence  to  transcribe  some  of  the  many  passages^ 
I  formerly  collected  for  the  use  of  my  first  charge. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Lizard.  It  would  be  endless  should 
I  point  out  the  frequent  tautologies  and  circumlocu- 
tions that  occur  in  every  page,  which  do  (as  it  were) 
rarify  instead  of  condensing  his  thoughts  and  matter. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  his  application  to  the  law 
that  gave  him  a  habit  of  being  so  wordy;  of  which  I 
shall  put  down  two  or  three  examples. 

'  That  all  records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory 
or  mention  of  the  king's  attainder,  should  be  defaced, 
cancelled^  and  taken  off  the  file. — Divers  secret  and 
nimble  scouts  and  spies,  &c.  to  learn,  search,  and 
discover  all  the  circumstances  and  particulai's— to 
assail,  sap,  and  work  into  the  constancy  of  Sir 
Robert  Clifford.' 

I  leave  the  following  passages  to  every  one's  con- 
•sideration,  without  making  any  farther  remarks  upon 
them. 

*  He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the 
Irish  as  ^  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm 
of  bees  with  their  kmg.— The  rebels  took  the* — 

XVI.  M 
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towards  York,  &c.  but  their  snow-ball  did  not  gather 
as  it  went — So  that  (in  a  kind  of  mattacina^  of  ha- 
man  fortune)  he  turned  a  broachf  that  had  worn  a 
crown ;  whereas  fortune  commonly  doth  not  bring  in 
a  comedy  or  farcf  after  a  tragedy — ^The  queen  was 
crowned,  &c.  about  two  years  after  the  marriage,  like 
an  old  christening  that  had  stayed  lon^p  for  god-fa- 
thers— ^Desirous  to  trouble  the  waters  m  Italy,  that 
he  might  fish  the  better,  casting  the  net  not  out  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  out  of  Borgia's  bark— And  therefore 
upon  the  first  grain  of  incense  that  was  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  peace  at  BuUoigne,  Perkin  was 
smoked  away — This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cocka- 
trice of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that 
did  not  espy  him  first — It  was  observed,  that  the 
great  tempest  which  drove  Philip  into  England,  blew 
down  the  Golden  Eagle  from  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  in  the  fall,  it  fell  upon  a  sign  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
which  was  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  in  the  place 
where  the  school-house  now  standeth,  and  battered 
it,  and  broke  it  down :  which  was  a  strange  stooping 
of  a  hawk  upon  a  fowl — ^The  king  began  to  find 
where  his  shoe  did  ¥ning  him — in  whose  bosom  or 
budget  most  of  Perkins's  secrets  were  laid  up — One 
mi^ht  know  afar  ofi*  where  the  owl  was  by  the  flight 
of  birds — Bold  men,  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist — Empson  and 
Dudley  would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him— 
Peter  Hialas,  some  call  him  Elias ;  surely  he  was  the 
forerunner  of,  dsc. — ^Lionel,  Bishop  of  Concordia  was 
sent  as  nuncio,  &c,  but,  notwithstanding  be  had  a 
good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing 
followed — Taxing  him  for  a  greater  taxer  of  his  peo*> 
pie,  not  by  proclamations,  but  by  court-fames,  whidi 
commonly-print  better  than  printed  proclamations— 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  enforced  to  make  a  wild 
*  A  froUcsome  dance.    '  t  A  spit. 
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chase  upon  the  Wild  Irish — In  sparing  of  blood  by 
the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure — And  although  his 
own  case  had  both  steel  and  parchment  more  than 
the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and 
an  act  of  parliament — That  Pope  knowing  that  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  reputed  in  *the  world  abroad 
but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  di- 
minish the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there 
were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and 
saints/ 

Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  more  instances 
of  the  like  nature,  I  must  observe  that  the  whole 
work  is  ill  conducted,  and  the  story  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  (which  should  have  been  only  like  an  episode 
in  a  poem)  is  spun  out  to  near  a  third  part  of  the 
book.  The  character  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  the 
end,  is  rather  an  abstract  of  his  history  than  a  cha- 
racter. It  is  tedious,  and  diversified  with  so  many 
particulars  as  confound  the  resemblance,  and  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to  form  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  person.  It  is  not  thus  the  ancients 
drew  their  characters ;  but  in  a  few  just  and  bold 
strokes  gave  you  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
mind  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  in  so  distinct 
a  manner,  and  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  you  grew  in- 
timate with  your  man  inunediately,  and  knew  him 
from  a  hundred. 

Aftet  all,  it  must  be  considered  in  favour  of  my 
Lord  Verulam,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  wherein  chaste 
and  correct  writing  was  not  in  fashion,  and  when 
pedantry  was  the  mode  even  at  court ;  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  prevalent  humour  of  the  times  bore 
down  his  genius,  though  superior  in  force  perhaps  to 
any  of  our  countrymen,  that  have  either  gone  before 
or  succeeded  him. 
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Non  ego  iliam  mihi  dotero  esse  pato,  qute  dos  dicitur, 
Sed  pudicitiam  et  pudoremet  sedatam  capidineni. — Plaut. 

A  woman's  true  dowry,  tn  my  opinion,  is  not  that  which  is 
osually  so  called ;  but  virtue,  modesty,  and  restrained  desires. 

A  HEALTHY  old  fellow,  that  is  not  a  fool,  is  the  hap- 
piest  creature  living.    It  is  at  that  time  of  life  only, 
men  enjoy  their  faculties  with  pleasure  and  satis^- 
tion.     It  is  then  we  have  nothing  to  manage,  as  the 
phrase  is ;  we  speak  the  downright  truth,  and  whe- 
ther the  rest  of  the  world  ¥nll  give  us  the  privilege  or 
not,  we  have  so  little  to  ask  of  them,  that  we  can  take 
it.  I  shall  be  very  free  with  the  women  Irom  this  one 
consideration;  and,  having  nothing  to  desire  of  them, 
shall  treat  them,  as  they  stand  in  nature,  and  as  they 
are  adorned  with  virtue,  and  not  as  they  are  pleased 
to  form  and  disguise  themselves.    A  set  of  fops, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  has  made  such  a 
potber  with  '  Bright  eyes,  the  fair  sex,  the  charms, 
the  air,'  and  something  so  incapable  to  be  expressed 
but  with  a  sigh,  that  the  creatures  have  utterly  gone 
out  of  their  very  being,  and  there  are  no  women  in 
all  the  world.  If  they  are  not  nymphs,  shepherdesses, 
graces,  or  goddesses,  they  are  to  a  woman  all  of  them 
'  the  ladies.'    Get  to  a  christening  at  any  alley  in  the 
town,  and  at  the  meanest  artificer's,  and  the  word  is, 
'  Well,  who  takes  care  of  the  ladies?'    I  have  taken 
notice  that  ever  since  the  word  Forsooth  was  banbh- 
ed  for  Madam,  the  word  Woman  has  been  discard- 
ed for  Lady.     And  as  there  is  now  never  a  woman , 
in  England,  I  hope  I  may  talk  of  women  without 
offence  to  the  ladies.     What  puts  me  in  this  present 
disposition  to  tell  them  their  own,  is,  that  in  the  holy 
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week  I  very  civillv  desired  all  delinquents  in  point 
of  chastity  to  make  some  atonement  for  their  free- 
dorosy  by  bestowing  a  charity  upon  the  miserable 
wretches  who  languish  in  the  Lock  Hospital.     But  I 
hear  of  very  little  done  in  that  matter ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed, that  they  are  pleased,  instead  of  taking  notice 
of  my  precaution,  to  call  me  an  ill-bred  old  fellow, 
and  say,  I  do  not  understand  the  world.     It  is  not, 
it  seems,  within  the  rules  of  good  breeding  to  tax 
the  vices  of  people  of  quality,  and.  the  command- 
ments were  made  for, the  vulgar.     I  am,  indeed,  in- 
formed of  some  oblations  sent  into  the  house,  but 
they  are  all  come  from  the  servants  of  criminals  of 
condition.    A  poor  chamber-maid  has  sent  in  ten 
shillings  out  of  her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt 
of  being  in  her  mistress's  secret;  but  says  she  dares 
not  ask  her  ladyship  for  any  thing,  for  she  is  not  to 
suppose  that  she  is  locked  up  with  a  youn^  gcfntle- 
man,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  three  hours  to- 
gether, for  any  harm ;  but  as  my  lady  is  a  person  of 
great  sense,  uie  girl  does  not  know  but  that  they 
were  reading  some  good  book  together ;  but  because 
she  fears  it  may  be  otherwise,  she  has  sent  her  ten 
shillings  for  the  guilt  of  concealing  it.     We  have  a 
thimble  from  a  country  girl  that  owns  she  has  had 
dreams  of  a  fine  gentleman  that  comes  to  their  house, 
who  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  bid  her  have  a  care 
of  the  men  in  this  town ;  but  she  thinks  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says,  and  sends  the  thimble,  because 
she  does  not  hate  him  as  she  ought.  The  ten  shillings, 
this  thimble,  and  an  occamy  spoon  from  some  other 
unknown  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  atonement  which  is 
made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London  andWestminster. 
I  have  computed  that  there  is  one  in  every  three  hun- 
dred, who  is  not  chaste ;  and  if  that  be  a  modest  com- 
putation, how  great  a  number  are  those  who  make 
no  account  of  my  admonition !  It  might  be  expected 
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one  or  two  of  tbe  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
honest,  might  out  of  mere  charity  and  compassion 
to  iniquity,  as  it  is  a  misfortune,  have  done  some- 
thing upon  so  good  a  time  as  that  wherein  they  were 
solicited.  But  Major  Crabtree,  a  sour  pot-companion 
of  mine,  says,  the  two  hundred  ninety  and  nine  are 
one  way  or  other  as  little  virtuous  as  the  three  hun- 
dredth unchaste  woman — I  would  say  lady.  It  is 
certain,  that  we  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jilfiirts, 
who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men^ 
for  the. infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  its  mother.  We  see  the  unaccountable  effects 
which  sudden  frights  and  longings  have  upon  the 
offspring ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  ordi^ 
nary  way  of  thinking  of  the  mother  has  its  influence 
upon  what  she  bears  about  her  nine  months.  Thus 
from  the  want  of  care  in  this  particular  of  choosing 
wivcA,  you  see  men  after  much  care,  labour,  and 
study,  surprised  with  prodigious  starts  of  ill-nature 
and  passion,  that  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwise 
but  from  hence,  that  it  grew  upon  tliem  tit  embryo^ 
and  the  man  was  determined. surly,  peevish,  froward^ 
sullen,  or  outrageous,  before  he  saw  the  hght.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  a  public  place  I  fell  in  love  by 
proxy  for  Sir  Harry  Lizard.  The  young  woman 
happens  to  be  of  quality.  Her  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  as  noble  a  disposition,  as  any  I  ever  met  with. 
The  widow,  her  mother,  under  whose  wing  she  loves 
^  to  appear,  and  is  proud  of  it,  is  a  pattern  to  persons 
of  condition.  Good-sense,  heightened  and  exerted 
with  good-breeding,  is  the  parent's  distinguishiDg 
character ;  and  if  we  can  get  this  young  woVnan  into 
our  family,  we  shall  think  we  have  a  much  better 
purchase  than  others,  who  without  her  good  qualities, 
may  bring  into  theirs  the  greatest  accession  of  riches. 
I  sent  Sir  Harry  by  last  night's  post  the  following 
letter  on  tlie  subject* 
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'  DEAR  SIR  HARRY, 

'  Upon  our  last  parting,  and  as  I  had  just  mounted 
the  little  roan  I  am  so  fond  of,  you  called  me  back; 
and  when  I  stooped  to  you,  you  squeezed  me  by  the 
hand,  and  with  allusion  to  some  pleasant  discourse 
we  had  had  a  day  ot  two  before  in  the  house,  con- 
cerning the  present  mercantile  way  of  contracting 
marriages,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush  you  bid  me  look 
upon  some  woman  for  you,  and  send  word  how  they 
Went.  I  did  not  see  one  to  my  mind  till  the  last 
opera  before  Easter.  I  assure  you  I  have  been  aa( 
iinqujet  ever  since,  as  I  wish  you  were  till  you  bad 
her.  Her  height,  her  complexion^  and  every  thing 
but  her  age,  which  is  under  twenty,  are  very  much  to 
mj  satisfaction :  there  is  an  ingenuous  shame  in  her 
^yes,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  the  bloom  of  youth 
is  to  the  body ;  neither  implies  that  there  are  vir«- 
tuous  habits  and  accomplishments  already  attained 
by  the  possessor,  but  they  certainly  shew  an  unpre- ' 
judiced  capacity  towards  them.  As  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  young  woman's  age,  I  am  reconciled 
to  her  want  of  years,  because  she  pretends  to  nothing 
above  them ;  you  do  not  see  in  her  the  odious  for- 
wardness to  I  know  not  what,  as  in  the  assured 
countenances,  naked  bosoms,  and  confident  glances, 
of  her  contemporaries. 

*  I  will  vouch  for  her,  that  you  will  have  her  whole 

hearty  if  you  can  win  it ;  ^  she  is  in  no  familiarities 

-with  the  fops,  her  fan  has  never  been  yet  out  of  her 

own  hand,  and  her  brother's  face  is  the  only  man's 

she  ever  looked  in  steadfastly. 

-    ^  When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  and  told  you  that  I 

am  very  confident  of  her  as  to  her  virtue  and  edu" 

cation^  I  may  speak  a  little  freely  to  you  as  you  are 

a  young  man.  There  is  a  dignity  in  the  young  lady's 

beauty,  when  it  shall  become  her  to  receive,  your 
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ffiendi  with  a  good  air  and  affable  countenance; 
when  she  is  to  represent  that  part  of  you  which  you 
must  deKght  in,  the  frank  and  cheerful  reception  of 
your  friends,  her  beauties  will  do  as  much  honour  to 
rour  table,  as  they  will  give  you  pleasure  in  your 


*  It  is  no  small  instance  of  felicity  to  have  a  wo* 
man,  from  whose  behaviour  your  friends  are  more 
endeared  to  you ;  and  for  whose  sake  your  children 
are  as  much  valued  as  for  your  own. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the  lovely  height  of 
her  forehead,  the  soft  pulp  of  her  lips,  or  to  describe 
the  amiable  profile  which  her  fine  hair,  cheeks,  and 
neck,  made  to  the  beholders  that  night,  but  shall 
leave  them  to  your  own  observation  when  you  come 
to  town ;  whicn  you  may  do  at  your  leisure,  and  be 
time  enough,  for  there  are  many  in  town  ridier  than 
her  whom  I  recommend. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Nestor  Irokside.' 


N«  27.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  11,  1713, 


Multa  patanf,  sortemque  animo  miseratas  iniquam. 

ViRG.  Mn.vuSS9> 

Strack  with  compassion  of  so  sad  a  state. 

Iir  compassion  to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who  by  thek 
unbelidf  are  rendered  incapable  of  feeling  those  im- 
pressions of  joy  and  hope,  whiieh  the  celebration  of 
the  late  glorious  festival*  naturally  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  a  Christian,  I  shall  in  this  paper  endeavour 

*  Viz.  Easter. 
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to  evince  that  there  are  grounds  to  expect  a  future 
slate  without  supposing  in  the  reader  any  faith  at 
all)  not  even  the  belief  of  a  Deity.  Let  the  most 
staadfast  unbeliever  open  hie  eyes,  and  take  a  survey 
of  the  sensible  world,  and  then  say  if  there  be  not  a 
connexion,  and  adjustment,  and  enact  and  constant 
order  discoverable  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  thing  itself  is  evident  to  all  our 
faculties.  Look  into  the  animal  system,  the  passions, 
senses,  and  locomotive  powers;  is  not  the  like  con- 
trivance and  propriety  observable  in  these  too?  Are 
they  not  litted  to  certain  ends,  and  are  they  not  by 
nature  directed  to  proper  objects  P 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  smallest  bodies  should, 
by  a  management  superior  to  the  witof  man,be  dis- 
posed in  the  most  excellent  manner  agreeable  to 
their  respective  natures;  and  yet  the  spirits  or  souls 
of  men  be  neglected,  or  managed  by  such  rules  as 
fallahort  of  man's  understanding?  Shall  every  other 
passion  be  rightly  placed  by  nature,  and  shall  that 
appetite  of  immortality  natural  to  all  mankind  bo 
alone  misplaced,  or  designed  to  be  frustrated  ?  Shall 
the  industrious  application  of  the  inferior  animal 
powers  in  the  meaDest  vocations  be  answered  by  the 
ends  we  propose,  and  shall  not  the  generous  efforts 
of  a  virtuous  mind  be  rewarded  1  In  a  word,  shall 
the  corporeal  world  be  all  order  and  harmony,  the 
intellectual  discord  and  confusion  ?  He  who  is  bigot 
enough  to  believe  these  things,  must  bid  adieu  to 
that  natural  rule,  of '  reasoning  from  analogy ;'  must 
run  counter  to  that  maxim  of  common  sense,  '  that 
men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things  unex- 
perienced, from  what  they  have  experienced.' 

If  any  thing  looks  like  a  recompense  of  calamitous 
virtue  on  this  side  the  grave,  it  is  either  an  iissurance 
that  thereby  we  obtain  the  favour  and  proteetin**  ^— 
beaveDi  and   shall,  whatever  befals  us  in  ' 
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another  life  meet  with  a  jiut  return;  or  eke  that  ap- 
plause and  reputation,  which  is  taught  to  attend  vir- 
tuous actions.  The  former  of  these,  our  freethinkers, 
out  of  their  singular  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  man- 
kindy  endeavour  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  men. 
The  latter  can  never  be  justly  distributed  in  this  life, 
where  so  many  ill  actions  are  reputable,  and  so  many 
good  actions  disesteemed  or  misinterpreted ;  where 
subtle  hypocrisy  is  placed  in  the  most  engaging  light, 
and  modest  virtue  lies  concealed ;  where  the  heart 
and  the  soul  are  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  the 
eyes  of  men  are  dimmed  and  vitiated.  Plato^s  sense 
in  relation  to  this  point  is  contained  in  his  Greoigias, 
where  he  introduces  Socrates  speaking  after  this 
manner: 

*  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a  law, 
which  the  gods  have  continued  down  to  this  time^ 
that  they  who  had  lived  virtuously  and  piously  upon 
earth,  should  after  death  ei^oy  a  life  full  of  hap- 
piness, in  certain  islands  appomted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  blessed:  but  umt  such  as  have  lived 
wickedly  should  go  into  the  receptacle  of  damned 
iouls,  named  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  the  punish-^ 
ments  they  deserved.  But  in  all  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living 
judges  were  appointed,  by  whom  each  person  was 
judged)  in  his  lifetime,  in  Uie  same  day  on  which  he 
was  to  die.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
they  often  passed  wrong  judgments.  Pluto,  there- 
fore, who  presided  in  Tartarus,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  blessed  islands,  finding  that  on  the  other  side 
man^  unfit  persons  were  sent  to  their  respective 
dominions,  complained  to  Jove,  who  promised  to  re- 
dress the  evil.  He  added,  ^  The  reason  of  these  un- 
just proceedings  are  that  men  are  judged  in  the  body. 
Hence  many  conceal  the  blemishes  and  imperfectiona 
of  their  minds  by  beauty,  birth^  and  riches  ;  not  to 
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mentioD,  that  at  the  time  of  trial  there  are  crowds  of 
witnesses  to  attest  their  having  lived  well.  These 
things  mislead  the  judges,  who  being  themselves  also 
of  the  number  of  the  living,  are  surrounded  each  with 
his  own  body,  as  with  a  veil  thrown  over  his  mind. 
For  the  future,  therefore,  it  is  my  intention  that  men 
do  not  come  on  their  trial  till  after  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge  disrobed  (rf  all  their 
corporeal  ornaments.  The  judge  himself  too  shall 
be  a  pure  unveiled  spirit,  beholding  the  very  soul, 
the  naked  eouI  of  the  party  before  him.  With  this 
view  I  have  already  constituted  my  sons,  Minos  and 
Bhadaman  thus,  judges,  who  are  natives  of  Asia;  and 
^acus,  a  native  of  Europe.  These,  after  death,  shall 
hold  their  court  in  a  certain  meadow,  from  which 
there  are  two  roads,  leading  the  one  to  Tartarus  the 
other  to  the  Islands  of '  the  Blessed.' 

From  this,  as  from  numberless  other  passages  of 
his  writings,  may  be  seen  Plato's  opinion  of  a  future 
state.  A  thing,  therefore,  in  regard  to  us  so  comfort- 
able, in  itself  so  iusl  and  excellent,  a  thing  so  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  so  universally 
credited  by  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men,  ofallnatjons 
and  ages,  what  is  it  that  should  move  a  few  men  to 
reject  ?  Surely,  there  must  be  something  of  pre- 
judice in  the  case.  I  appeal  to  the  secret  thoughts  of 
a  freethiuker,  if  he  does  not  argue  within  himself  after 
this  manner  :  '  The  senses  and  faculties  I  enjoy  at 
present  are  visibly  designed  to  repair  or  preserve  liie 
body  from  the  injuries  it  is  liable  to  in  its  present 
circumstances.  But  in  an  eternal  state,  where  no 
decays  are  to  be  repaired,  no  outward  injuries  to  be 
fenced  against,  where  there  are  no  flesh  and  bones, 
nerves  or  blood-vessels,  there  will  certainly  be  none 
of  the  senses:  and  that  there  should  be  a  state  of 
life  without  the  senses  is  ii 
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But  as  this  manner  of  reasoning  proceeds  from  a 
poverty  of  imagination,  and  narrowness  of  soul  in 
those  that  use  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  remedy  those 
defects,  and  open  their  views,  by  laying  before  them 
a  case  which,  being  naturally  possible,  may,  perhaps, 
reconcile  them  to  the  belief  of  what  is  supernaturally 
revealed. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  blind  and  deaf  from  liis 
birth,  who,  being  grown  to  man's  estate,  is  by  the 
dead  palsy,  or  some  other  cause,  deprived  of  his  feel- 
ing, tasting,  and  smelling,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
the  impediment  of  his  hearing  removed,  and  the  film 
taken  from  his  eyes.  What  the  five  senses  are  to  us, 
that  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  were  to  him.  And 
any  other  ways  of  perception  of  a  more  refined  and 
extensive  nature  were  to  him  as  inconceivable,  as  to 
us  those  are  which  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  per- 
ceive those  things  which  *  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.'  And  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  in 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  loss  of  those  threie  senses 
could  not  possibly  be  succeeded  by  any  new  inlets 
of  perception ;  as  in  a  modern  freethinker  to  imagine 
there  can  be  po  state  of  life  and  perception  without 
the  senses  he  enjoys  at  present.  Let  us  farther  sup- 
pose the  same  person's  eyes,  at  their  first  opening, 
to  be  struck  with  a  great  variety  of  the  most  gay 
and  pleasing  objects,  and  his  ears  with  a  melodious 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Behold  him 
amazed,  ravished,  transported ;  and  you  have  some 
distant  representation,  some  faint  and  glimmering 
idea  of  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  soul  in  that  article  in 
which  she  emerges  from  this  sepulchre  of  flesh  into 
life  and  immortality. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Christians,  that 
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a  certain  ingenious  foreigner*,  who  has  publisher] 
many  exemplary  jests  for  the  use  of  persons  in  the 
article  of  death,  was  very  much  out  of  humour  in  a 
late  fit  of  sickness,  till  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
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^tas  parentum,  pejor  avis*  tulit 
!N^os  nequiores,  roox  daturos 
Progeuieiu  ▼itiosioreni. — Hon.  3  Od.  vu  46. 

Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  tlieirs. 

And  we  than  ours  :  next  age  will  see 

A  race  more  profligate  than  we. — Roscommon. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  are  the  most  fa- 
mous amongst  the  Greek  writers  of  pastorals.     The 
two  latter  of  these  are  judged  to  be  far  short  of  Theo- 
critus, whom  I  shall  speak  of  more  largely,  because 
he  rivals  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  Virgil  himself.  He 
hath  the  advantage  confessedly  of  the  Latin,  in  com- 
ing before  him,  and  writing  in  a  tongue  more  proper 
for  pastoral.   The  softness  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which 
this  poet  is  said  to  have  improved  beyond  any  who 
came  before  him,  is  what  the  ancient  Roman  writers 
owned  their  language  could  not  approach.     But  be- 
sides this  beauty,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  soul 
more  softly  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this  way  of  writ- 
ing than  Virgil,  whose  genius  led  him  naturally  to 
sublimity.     It  is  true  that  the  great  Roman,  by  the 
niceness  of  his  judgment,  and  great  command  of  him- 
self, has  acquitted  himself  dexterously  this  way.   But 

*  M.  Deslandes,  who  came  about  this  time  from  France  with 
the  Duke  D'Aumont,  was  a  freethinker,  and  had  published  an 
historical  list  of  all  who  died  laughuig.  He  had  the  imall-pox 
here  in  England,  of  which  he  recovered* 
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a  penetrating  judge  will  find  thesre  the  seeds  of  that 
fire  which  burned  afterward  so  bright  in  the  Georgics 
and  blazed  out  in  the  .£neid.  I  must  not,  however, 
dissemble  that  these  bold  strokes  appear  chiefly  in 
those  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  ought  not  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  his  pastorals,  which  are  indeed  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  all  of  the  pastoral  kind ;  but  by 
the  best  judges  are  only  called  his  select  poems,  as 
the  Eclogue  ori^ally  means. 

Those  who  wiU  take  the  pains  to  consult  Scaliger's 
comparison  of  these  two  poets,  will  find  that  llbeo- 
critus  hath  outdone  him  in  those  very  passages  which 
the  critic  hath  produced  in  honour  of  Virgil.  There 
is,  in  short,  more  innocence,  simplicity,  and  whatever 
else  hath  been  laid  down  as  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  pastoral,  in  the  Greek  than  the  Roman :  and  all 
arguments  from  the  exactness,  propriety,  conciseness, 
and  nobleness  of  Virgil,  may  very  well  be  turned 
against  him.  There  is,  indeed,  sometimes  a  gross- 
ness  and  clownishness  in  Theocritus,  which  Virgil, 
who  borrowed  his  greatest  beauties  from  him,  hatii 
avoided.  I  will  however  add,  that  Virgil,  out  of  the 
excellence  of  genius  only,  hath  come  short  of  Theo- 
critus :  and  had  possibly  excelled  him,  if  in  greater 
subjects  he  had  not  been  bom  to  excel  all  mankind. 

The  Italians  were  the  first,  amongst  the  modems, 
that  fell  into  pastoral  writing.  It  is  observed,  that 
the  people  of  that  nation  are  very  profound  and  ab- 
struse in  their  poetry  as  well  as  politics ;  fond  of  sur- 
prising conceits  and  far-fetched  imaginations,  and  la- 
bour chiefly  to  say  what  was  never  said  before.  From 
persons  of  this  character,  how  can  we  expect  that 
air  of  simplicity  and  truth  which  hath  been  proved  so 
essential  to  shepherds  ?  There  are  two  pastoral  plays 
in  this  language,  which  they  boast  of  as  the  most 
elegant  performances  in  poetry  that  the  latter  ages 
have  produced ;  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  and  Guarini's 
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Putor  Fido.  In  these  the  names  of  the  persons  are 
indeed  pastbral,  and  the  Sylvan  Gods,  the  Dryads, 
and  the  Satyrs,  appointed  with  the  equipage  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  neither  tbe  language,  sentiments,  passiona, 
or  designs,  like  those  of  the  pretty  triflers  in  Vii^l 
and  Theocritus.  I  shall  produce  an  example  out  of 
each,  which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of,  as  pat- 
terns of  the  Italian  way  of  thinking  in  pastoral.  Syl- 
via in  Tasso's  poem  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  and  views  herself  in  a  fountain  with  such 
self- admiration,  that  she  breaks  out  into  a  speech  to 
the  fiowen  on  her  head,  and  tells  them,  '  She  doth 
not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them 
ashamed.'  In  the  Pastor  Fido,  a  shepherdess  rea- 
sons after  an  abstruse  philosophical  manner  about 
the  violence  of  love,  and  expostulates  with  the  gods, 
'  for  making  laws  so  rigorous  to  restrain  ns,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  us  invincible  desires.'  Who- 
ever can  bear  these,  may  be  assured  he  hath  no  taste 
forpastoral. 

When  I  am  speaking  of  the  Italians,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  pass  by  Sannazarius-  He  hath 
changed  the  scene  in  this  kind  ofpoetty  from  woods 
and  lawns,  to  the  barren  beach  and  boundless  ocean : 
introduces  sea-calves  in  the  room  of  kids  and  Iambs, 
sea-mews  for  the  lark  and  the  linnet,  and  presents 
his  mistress  with  oysters  mstead  of  fruits  andflowers. 
How  good  soever  his  style  and  thoughts  may  be, 
yet  who  can  pardon  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of 
the  sweet  manners  and  pleasing  objects  of  the  coun- 
try, for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  uncomfortable 
and  dreadful  ?  I  think  he  hath  few  or  no  followers, 
or,  if  any,  such  as  knew  tittle  of  his  beaudcH,  and 
onlr  copied  his  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  forgotten. 

The  French  are  so  far  from  thinking  r"-*' '- 

that  they  often  seem  not  to  think  at  all. 
run  of  numbers,  common-place  dcscriptio 
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floods,  grovesy  loves,  &c.  Those  who  write  the  most 
accarately  fall  into  the  manner  of  their  country; 
which  is  gallantry.  '  I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I 
would  say  of  the  French  than  by  the  dress  in  which 
they  make  their  shepherds  appear  in  their  pastoral 
interludes  upon  the  stage,  as  I  find  it  described  by  a 
celebrated  author,  ^The  shepherds,'  says  he,  ^are 
all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves  in  a  ball 
better  than  our  English '  dancing-masters.  I  have 
seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings ;  and 
Alpheus,  instead  of  having  his  head  covered  with 
sedges  and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full- 
bottomed  periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers ;  but  with 
a  voice  so  full  of  shakes  and  quivers,  that  I  should 
have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the 
much  mo^e  agreeable  music'  ^^ 


N»  29.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1713. 


Ride,  si  sapis—        Maht.  0  Epig.  xli.  1. 
If  you  have  taste,  shew  it  by  your  laagh. 

In  order  to  look  into  any  person's  temper,  I  gene- 
rally make  my  first  observation  upon  his  laugh,  whe* 
ther  he  is  easily  moved,  and  what  are  the  passages 
which  throw  him  into  that  agreeable  kind  of  convul- 
sion. People  are  never  so  much  unguarded,  as 
when  they  are  pleased :  and  laughter  being  a  visible 
symptom  of  some  inward  satisfaction,  it  is  then,  if 
ever,  we  may  believe  the  face.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  better  index  to  point  us  to  the  particularities  of 
the  mind  than  this,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  our  rationality.  For,  as  Milton 
says, 
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— SidIIm  drom  reuoo  flow,  to  brute*  denied, — 

Aod  ate  of  love  tha  food.  —■ 

It  nay  be  remarlEed  in  general  underthis  head,lhat 
the  Ituigh  of  mea  of  wit  is  for  the  most  part  but  a. 
faint  conetiained  kind  of  half-laugh,  m  Bucb  persons 
aie  never  without  some  diffidence  about  them :  but 
that  of  fools  is  tbe  most  honest,  natural,  open  laugh 
in  tbe  world. 

I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise 
upon  this  faculty,  wberein  I  would  have  iai6  down 
rules  for  the  better  regulation  of  it  at  the  theatre.  I 
would  have  criticised  on  the  laughs  now  in  vogue, 
by  which  our  comic  writers  might  the  better  know 
how  to  transport  an  aiidience  into  this  pleasing  af- 
fection. 1  had  set  apart  a  chapter  for  a  dissertation ' 
on  the  talents  of  some  of  our  modem  comedians  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  manner  of  Plutarch  to  draw  com- 
parisons of  his  heroes  andorators.to  set  their  actions 
and  eloquence  in  a  fairer  light;  so  1  wouldhavemade 
tha  parallel  of  Pinkethman,  Norris,  and  Bullock* ; 
and  so  far  shewn  their  different  methods  of  raising 
mirth,  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  jest  was  the  poet's  or  the  actor's. 

As  the  playhouse  affords  us  the  most  occanons  of 
observing  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  face,  it  may  be 
useful  (for  Uie  direction  of  those  who  would  be  cntics 
this  way)  to  remark,  that  the  virgin  ladies  usually 
dispose  themselves  in  tbe  front  of  the  boxes,  the 
young  married  women  compose  tbe  second  row,  while 
the  rear  is  generally  made  up  of  mothers  of  long 
standing,  undesigning  maids,  and  contented  widows. 
Whoever  will  cast  his  eye  upon  them  under  this 
view,  during  tbe  representation  of  a  play,  wilt  find 
me  so  far  in  the  ri^t,  that  a  double  entendre  strikes 
tbe  first  row  into  an  affected  gravity,  or  careless  in- 
*  Three  comic  aelon  ia  vogae  at  the  tfaae  hIicu  tbu  paper 
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dolence,  the  second  will  renture  at  a  smile,  but  the 
third  tsike  the  conceit  entirely,  and  express  their 
mirth  in  a  downright  laugh. 

When  I  descend  to  particulars,  I  find  the  reserved 
prode  will  relapse  into  a  smile,  at  the  extravagant  free- 
doms of  the  coquette;  the  coquette  in  her  turn  laughs 
at  the  starchness  and  awkward  affectation  of  the 
prude ;  the  man  of  letters  is  tickled  with  the  vanity 
and  ignorance  of  the  fop ;  and  the  fop  confesses  his 
ridicule  at  the  unpoliteness  of  the  pedant. 

I  fancy  we  may  range  the  several  kinds  of  laughers 
under  the  following  heads  : 

The  Dimplers. 
The  Smilers.  ^  ..—^ 
The  Laughers/ 
The  Grinners. 
The  Horse-laughers. 

The  dimple  is  practised  to  give  a  grace  to  the  fea« 
tures,  and  is  frequently  made  a  bait  to  entangle  a 
gazing  lover ;  this  was  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Chian  laugh. 

The  smile  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  their  male  retinue.  It  expresses  our  satis-' 
faction  in  a  silent  sort  of  approbation,  doth  not  too 
much  disorder  the  features,  and  is  practised  by  lovers 
of  most  delicate  address.  This  tender  motion  of 
physiognomy  tlie  ancients  called  the  Ionic  laugh. 

jThe  laugh  among  us  is  the  common  risus  of  the 
ancients. 

The  grin  by  writers  of  antiquity  is  called  the  Syn- 
crusian ;  and  was  then,  as  it  is  at  this  time^  made 
use  of  to  display  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 

The  horse-laugh,  or  the  Sardonic,  is  made  use  of 
with  great  success  in  all  kinds  of  disputation.  The 
proficients  in  this  kind,  by  a  well-timed  laugh,  vriW 
baffle  the  most  solid  argument.  This  upon  all  occa- 
sions supplies  the  want  of  reason,  is  always  received 
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with  ^eat  applause  in  colfee-house  disputes ;  and 
tiiat  side  the  laugh  joins  with,  is  g:enerally  obserred 
to  gain  the  better  of  his  antagonist. 

The  prude  hath  a  wonderful  esteem  for  the  Chian 
laugh  or  dimple  :  she  looks  upon  all  the  other  kinds 
of  hughter  as  excesses  of  levity ;  and  is  never  seen 
upon  the  TQOSt  extravagant  jests  to  disorder  her  couq- 
tesance  with  the  ruffle  of  a  smile.     Her  lips  arecom- 

Gsed  with  the  primness  peculiar  to  her  character,  all 
r  modesty  seems  collected  into  her  face,  and  she 
but  very  rarely  takes  the  freedom  to  sink  her  cheek 
into  a  dimple. 

The  young  widow  is  only  a  Chian  for  a  time  ;  her 
smiles  are  confined  by  decorum,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  make  her  face  sympathize  with  her  habit :  she 
looks  demure  by  art,  and  by  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency is  never  eulowed  the  smile  till  the  first  offer  or 
advance  towards  her  is  over. 

The  effeminate  fop,  who  by  the  long  exercise  of 
his  countenance  at  the  glass,  hath  reduced  it  to  an 
exact  discipline,  may  claim  a  place  in  this  clan.  You 
see  him  upon  any  occasion,  to  give  spirit  to  his  dis- 
course, admire  hts  own  eloquence  by  a  dimple. 

The  Ionics  are  those  ladies  that  take  a  greater  li- 
berty with  their  features  ;  yet  even  these  may  be  said 
to  smother  a  laugh,  as  the  former  to  stifle  a  smile. 

The  beau  is  an  Ionic  out  of  complaisance,  and 
practises  the  smile  the  better  to  sympathize  with  the 
fair.  He  will  sometimes  join  in  a  laugh  to  humour 
the  spleen  of  a  lady,  or  applaud  a  piece  of  wit  of  his 
own ,  but  always  takes  care  to  confine  his  mouth  with- 
in the  rules  of  good-breeding ;  he  takes  the  laugh 
from  the  ladies,  but  is  never  guilty  of  so  great  an  in- 
decorum as  to  begin  it. 

The  Ionic  laugh  is  of  universal  use  to  men  of  power 
at  their  levies ;  and  is  esteemed  by  jiulirious  placti- 
hunters  a  more  partiQuJar  mark  of  distinclion  than 
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the  whisper.  A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
yalued  lunuielf  upon  his  success,  having  obtained  this 
favour  after  the  attendance  of  three  months  only. 

A  judicious  author  some  years  since  published  a 
collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  very  successfully 
called  Laugh  and  be  Fat ;  or,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly :  I  cannot  sufficiency  admire  the  facetious  title 
of  these  volumes,  and  must  censure  the  world  of  in- 
gratitude, while  they  are  so  negligent  in  rewarding 
Sie  jocose  labours  of  my  friend  Mr.  D'Urfey,  who 
ijras  so  large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to 
whose  humorous  productions  so  many  rural  'squires 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  this  island  are  obliged  for 
the  dignity  and  state  which  corpulency  ^ves  them. 
The  story  of  the  sick  man's  breaking  an  imposthume 
by  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  recital.  It  is  my  opbion,  that  the  above  pills  would 
be  extremely  proper  to  be  taken  with  asses'  milk, 
and  mightily  contribute  towards  the  renewing  and 
restoring  decayed  lungs.  Democritus  is  generally 
represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  the  largest  size,  which 
we  may  atjtribute  to  his  frequent  exercise  of  his  risi- 
ble faculty.    I  remember  Juvenal  says  of  him, 

Perpetoo  risQ  polmonem  a^tare  solebat. — Sat.  z.  3S. 
He  shook  his  tides  with  a  perpetual  iMigh. 

That  sort  of  man  whom  a  late  writer  has  called 
the  Butt  is  a  great  promoter  of  this  healthful  agita- 
tion, and  is  generally  stocked  with  so  much  good- 
humour,  as  to  strike  in  with  the  gaiety  of  conversa- 
tion, though  some  innocent  blunder  of  his  own  be  the 
subject  of  the  raillery. 

I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the 
denomination  of  Grinners;  when  a  young  blooming 
wench  touches  their  fancy,  by  an  endeavour  to  recall 
youth  into  their  cheeks,  they  immediately  overstrain 
their  muscular  features,,  and  shrivel  their  counte- 
nance into  this  frightful  meniment. 
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The  wag  is  of  tht^same  kind,  and  by  the  same 
artifice  labours  to  support  his  impotence  of  wit :  but 
he  very  frequently  calls  in  the  horse-laugh  to  his 
assistance. 

There  are  another  kind  of  grinners,  which  the  an-  ■ 
cicnts  call  Megarics  ;  and  some  moderns  have,  not 
injudiciously,  given  tliem  the  name  of  the  Sneerers. 
These  always  indulge  their  merit  at  the  expense  of 
their  friends,  and  all  their  ridicule  consists- in  unsea- 
Eoaable  ill-nature.  I  could  wish  these  laughers  would 
consider,  that  let  them  do  what  they  can,  there  is 
no  laughing  away  their  own  follies  by  laughing  at 
other  people's. 

The  mirth  of  the  tea-table  is  for  the  most  part 
Megaric ;  and  in  visits  the  ladies  themselves  very 
seldom  scruple  the  sacrificing  a  friendship  to  a  laugh 
of  this  denomination. 

The  coquette  hath  a  great  deal  of  the  Megaric  in 
her ;  but,  in  short,  she'  is  a  proficient  in  laughter,  and 
can  run  through  the  whole  exercise  of  the  features ; 
she  subdues  the  format  lover  with  the  dimple,  accosts 
the  fop  with  a  snule,  joins  with  the  wit  in  the  down- 
right laugh;  to  vary  the  air  of  her  countenance  fre- 
quenUy  mlies  with  the  grin ;  and  when  she  has  ridi- 
culed her  lover  quite  out  of  his  understandthg,  to 
complete  his  misfortunes,  strikes  him  dumb  with  the 
horse-laugh. 

The  horse-laugh  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  rural  hoyden,  and  it  is  observed  to  be  the  last 
symptom  of  rusticity  that  forsakes  her  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  boarding-school. 

Funsters,  I  find,  very  much  contribute  towards  the' 
Sardonic,  and  the  extremes  of  either  wit  or  folly 
seldom  fail  of  raising  this  noisy^kind  of  applause. 
Ab  the  ancient  physicians  held  the  Sardoncc  laugh 
T^ery  beneficial  to  the  lungs,  I  should,  mothinks, 
advise  all  my  countrymen  of  consumptive  ' 
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tical  coiUititQtions  to  associate  ivith  the  most  faceti- 
ous punsters  of  the  age.  Persius  hath  very  elegantly 
described  a  Sardonic  laughter  in  the  following  line : 

Ingeminat  tremolos  naso  ciupante  cachinnos. — Sat.  Hi.  8Z. 

Redoabled  peals  of  trembling  laughter  burst, 
CoiiTuUuig  every  feature  of  the  face. 

Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that  strikes 
upon  tihe  mind,  which  being  too  volatile  and  strongs 
breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.  The  poets 
make  use  of  this  metaphor  when  they  would  describe 
nature  in  her  richest  dress,  for  beauty  is  never  so 
lovely  as  when  adorned  with  the  smile,  and  conver- 
sation never  sits  easier  upon  us,  than  when  we  now 
and  then  discharge  ourselves  in  a  symphony  of 
laughter,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called,  The 
Chorus  of  Conversation, 
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redeunt  Saturnia  Begna. — ^Vibo.  £cL  iv.  6. 

— Satumian  times 
Boll  round  again. — Drtoen. 

Thb  Italians  and  French  being  dispatched,  I  come 
now  to  the  English,  whom  I  shall  treat  with  such 
meekness  as  becomes  a  good  patriot;  and  shall  so  far 
recommend  this  our  island  as  a  proper  scene  for  pas- 
toral, under  certain  ^regulations,  as  will  satisfy  the 
courteous  reader  that  I  am  in  the  landed  interest. 

I  roust  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  our  coun- 
trymen have  so  good  an  opinion  of4he  ancients,  and 
think  so  modestly  of  themselves,  that  the  generality 
of  pastoral-writers  have  either  stolen  all  from  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  or  so  servilely  imitated  their 
manners  and  customs,  as  makes  them  very  ridiculous. 
In  looking  over  some  English  pastorals  a  few  days 
ago,  I  perused  at  least  fifty  lean  flocks,  and  reckoned 
up  a  hundred  left-handed  ravens,  besides  blasted 
oaks,  withering  meadows,  and  weeping  deities.  In- 
deed most  of  the  occasional  pastorals  we  have,  are 
built  upon  one  and  the  same  plan.  A  shepherd  asks 
his  fellow,  *  Why  he  is  so  pale?  if  his  favourite 
sheep  hath  strayed  ?  if  his  pipe  be  broken  ?  or  Phyllis 
unkind  V  He  answers,  ^  None  of  these  misfortunes 
have  befallen  him,  but  one  much  greater,  for  Damon 
(or  sometimes  the  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This  inime- 
diately  causes  the  other  to  make  complaints,  and 
call  upon  the  lofty  pines  and  silver  streams  to  join 
in  the  lamentation.  While  he  goes  on,  his  friend 
interrupts  him,  and  tells  him  that  Damon  lives,  and 
shews  him  a  track  of  light  in  the  skies  to  confirm 
it ;  then  invites  him  to  chesnuts  and  cheese.  Upon 
this  scheme  most  of  the  noble  families  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  comforted ;  nor  can  I  meet  with 
any  right  honourable  shepherd  that  doth  not  die  and 
live  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  aforesaid  Damon. 
Having  already  informed  my  reader  wherein  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity  may  be  serviceable,  I  shall 
now  direct  him  where  he  may  lawfully  deviate  from 
the  ancients.  There  are  some  things  of  an  esta- 
blished nature  in  pastoral,  which  are  essential  to  it, 
such  as  a  country  scene,  innocence,  simplicity.  Others 
there  are  of  a  changeable  kind,  such  as  habits,  cus* 
toms,  and  the  like.  The  difference  of  the  climate  is 
also  to  be  considered,  for  what  is  proper  in  Arcadift« 
or  even  in  Italy,  might  be  very  absurd  in  a  colder 
country.  By  the  same  role  the  difference  of  the  soil, 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  is  to  be  observed*  And  in  so 
fine  a  country  as  Britam,  what  occasion  is  there  tm 
that  profusion  of  hyacinths  and  Psstan  roses^  and 
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that  cornucopia  of  foreign  fruits  which  the  British 
shepherds  never  heard  of?  How  ranch  more  pleasing 
is  the  following  scene  to  an  English  reader ! 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds*  leisure  made, 
'So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shaiic ; 
Th*  ambitious  woodbine,  how  it  climbs  to  breatlie 
Its  balmy  sweets  around  on  all  beneath ! 
The  ground  with  grass  of  cheerful  green  bespread. 
Thro*  which  the  springing  flow'r  up-rears  its  head  ! 
Lo  here  the  king-cup  of  a  gulden  hue 
Medleyed  with  daisies  white,  and  endinre  blue ! 
Hark,  how  the  gaudy  goldfinch  and  the  thrush. 
With  tuneful  warbliiigs  fill  the  bramble  bush! 
In  pleasing  concert  all  the  birds  combine. 
And  tempt  us  in  the  various  song  to  join*. 

The  theology  of  the  ancient  pastoral  is  so  very 
pretty,  that  it  were  pity  entirely  to  change  it ;  hut  I 
think  that  part  only  is  to  be  retained  which  is  univer- 
sally known,  and  the  rest  to  be  made  up  out  of  our 
own  rustical  superstition  of  hobthrushes,  fairies,  gob- 
lins,* and  witches.  The  fairies  are  capable'  of  being 
made  very  entertaining  persons,  as  they  are  described 
by  several  of  our  poets ;  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Pope : 

About  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  sports  pursue; 
Their  pigmy  -king,  and  little  fairy  queen. 
In  circling  dauces  gambol-d  on  ^e  green. 
While  tuoefol  springs  a  merry  concert  made, 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Whathath  been  said  upon  the  difference  of-cUmate, 
soil,  and  theology,  reaches  the  proverbial  sayings, 
dress,  customs,  and  sports  of  shepherds.  The  follow- 
ing examples  of  our  pastoral  sports  are  extremely 
beautiful : 

Whildme  did  I,  tall  as  this  poplar  fair, 
Up-raise  my  heedless  head  devoid  of  csje^ 
'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make  till  Lobbin  came. 

*  Phillps*s  Fourth  Pastoral,  ab  witia. 
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Who  better  s^n  than  I  in  thepherds*  arts. 
To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts  ? 
How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed,  so  sweet 
Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet  ? 
And  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  yearn 
Some  well  devised  tale  from  nie  to  learn  ? 
For  many  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chase  the  lingering  sun  a-down  the  sky. 

O  now  I  if  ever,  bring 

The  laurel  green,  the  smelling  eglantine. 
And  tender  branches  from  the  mantlmg  vine^ 
The  dewy  cowslip  that  in  meadow  grows. 
The  fountain  violet,  and  garden  rose : 
Your  hamlet  strew,  and  every  public  way, 
And  consecrate  to  mirth  Albino's  day. 
Myself  will  lavish  all  my  little  store, 
And  deal  about  the  goblet  flowing  o'er : 
Old  Moulin  there  shall  harp,  young  Mico  sing. 
And  Cuddy  dance  the  round  amidst  the  ring. 
And  Hobbinol  his  antic  gambols  play*. 

Tlie  reason  why  such  changes  from  the  ancients 
should  he  introduced  is  very  ohvious ;  namely,  that 
poetry  being  imitation,  and  that  imitation  being  the 
best  which  deceives  the  most  easily,  it  follows  that  we' 
must  take  up  the  customs  which  are  most  .familiar  or 
universally  known,  since  no  man  can  be  deceived  or 
delighted  with  the  imitation  of  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

It  is  easy  to  be  observed  that  these  rules  are  drawn 
from  what  our  countrymen  Spenser  and  Philips  have 
performed  in  this  way.  I  shall  not  presume  to  say  any 
more  of  them,  than  that  both  have  copied  and  im- 
proved the  beauties  of  the  ancients,  whose  manner 
of  thinking  I  would  above  all  things  recommend. 
As  far  as  our  language  would  allow  them,  they  have 
formed  a  pastoral  style  according  to  the  Doric  of 
Theocritus,  in  which  I  dare  not  say  they  have  ex- 
celled Virgil !  but  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  honour 
of  our  language,  to  suppose  it  more  capable  of 
that  pretty  rusticity  than  Latin.     To  their  works 

•  Pliilips't  First  Pastoral,  I.  31,  &c.  Third  Part,  1. 106,  ko. 
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I  refer  my  reader  to  make  obiiervafions  upon  the  pas- 
toral Btjfe :  where  he  will  sooner  find  that  secret 
than  from  a  folio  of  criticisms. 
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Fortem  potce  aniouun —    Juv.  Sat  x.  357. 
Ask  of  the  goda  content  and  strength  of  mind. 

My  Lady  Lizard  is  nevi^r  better  pleased  than  when 
she  secR  her  children  about  her  engaged  in  any  pro- 
fitable discourse.  I  found  her  last  night  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  her  daughters,  and  forming  a  yery 
beautiful  semicircle  about  the  fire,  t  immediately 
took  my  place  in  an  elbow-chair,  which  is  always  left 
empty  for  me  in  one  comer. 

Our  conversation  fell  insensibly  upon  the  subject 
of  happiness,  in  which  every  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies gave  her  opinion,  with  that  freedom  and  uncon- 
temedness  which  they  always  use  when  they  are  in 
izompany  only  with  their  mother  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Jane  declared,  that  she  thought  it  the  greatest 
happiness  to  be  married  to  a  man  of  merit,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  well-regulated  &mily.  I  could  not 
^ut  observe,  that  in  her  character  of  a  man  of  merit, 
^he  gave  us  a  lively  description  of  Tom  Worthy,  who 
lias  long  iliade  his  addresses  to  her.  The  sisters  did 
not  discover  this  at  first,  till  she  began  to  run  down 
Tortune  in  a  lover,  and  among  the  accoinplishments 
of  a  man  of  merit,  unluckily  menlioned  white  teeth 
and  black  eyes. 

'  Mts.  Annabella,  after  having  rallied  her  sister 
upon  her  man  of  merit,  talked  much  of  convemencies 
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of  life,  affluence  of  fortune,  and  easiness  of  .temper, 
in  one  whom  she  should  pitch  -upon  for  a  husband. 
In  short,  though  the  baggage  would  not  speak  outjt 
I  found  the  sum  of  her  wishes  was  a  rich  fool,  or  a 
man  so  turned  to  her  purposes,  that  she  might  enjoy 
his  fortune,  and  insult  his  understanding. 

The  romantic  Cornelia  was  for  living  in  a  wood 
among  choirs  of  birds,  with  zephyrs,  echoes,  and  ri« 
yulets,  to  make  up  the  concert :  she  would  not  seem 
to  include  a  husband  in  her  scheme,  but  at  the  samQ 
time  talked  so  passionately  of  cooing  turtles,  mossy 
banks,  and  beds  of  violets,  that  one  might  easily  per-r 
ceive  she  was  not  without  thoughts  of  a  companiou 
in  her  solitudes. 

Miss  Betty  placed  her  swnmum  bonum  in  equipagei | 
assemblies^  balls,  and  birth-nights,  talked  in  raptures 
of  Sir  Edward  Shallow's  gilt  coach,  and  my  Lady 
Tattle's  room,  in  which  she  saw  company ;  nor  would 
she  have  easily  given  over,  had  she  not  observed  that 
her  mother  appeared  more  serious  than  ordinary,  and 
by  her  looks  shewed  that  she  did  not  approve  such  a 
redundance  of  vanity  and  impertinence. 

My  favourite,  the  Sparkler,  with  an  air  of  inno- 
cence and  modesty,  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  said 
that  she  never  expected  such  a  thing  as  happiness, 
and  that  she  thought  the  most  any  one  coula  do  wa 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  uneasy :  for,  as  Mr, 
Ironsiae  has  often  told  us,  says  she,  we  should  en* 
deavour  to  be  easy  here,  and  happy  hereafter ;  at 
the  same  time  she  begged  me  to  acquaint  them  by 
what  rules  this  ease  of  mind,  or  if  I  would  please  to 
call -it  happiness,  is  best  attained. 

My  Lady  Lizard  joined  ii^  the  same  recjuest  with 
her  ypungest  daughter,  adding,  with  a  senous  loqk 
the  thing  seemed  to  her  of  so  great  consequence^ 
that  she  hoped  I  would  for  once  forget  they  were  all 
women,  ana  give  my  leal  thoughts  of  it  with  the  same 
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justness  I  would  use  among  a  company  of  my  own 
sex.  I  complied  with  her  desire,  and  communicated 
my  sentiments  to  them  on  this  subject,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  pretty  much  to  the  following  purpose.' 

As  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every  one  to 
desire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  spent  so  much  time 
to  discover  what  happiness  is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly 
consists.  An  eminent  writer,  named  Varro,  reckons 
up  no  less  than  two  hundred  eighty-eight  different 
opinions  upon  this  subject ;  and  another,  called  Lu- 
man,  after  having  given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
notions  of  several  philosophers,  endeavours  to  shew 
the  absurdity  of  all  of  them,  without  establishmg  any 
thing  of  his  own. 

That  which  seems  to  have  made  so  many  err  in 
this  case,  is  the  resolution  they  took  to  fix  a  man's 
happiness  to  one  determmed  pomt ;  which  I  conceive 
cannot  be  made  up  but  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
particulars. 

'  I  shall  readily  allow  Virtue  the  first  place,  as  she 
is  the  mother  of  Content.  It  is  this  which  calms  our 
thoughts,  and  makes  us  survey  ourselves  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  Naked  virtue,  however,  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  happy.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all  the 
pecessaries  of  life,  and  not  ruffled  and  disturbed  by 
bodily  pains.  A  fit  of  the  stone  was  sharp  enough 
to  make  a  stoic  cry  out,  '  that  Zeno,  his  master, 
taught  him  false^  when  he  told  him  that  pain  was 
no  evil.' 

But,  besides  this,  virtue  is  so  far  from  being  alone 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  happy,  that  the  excess  of  it 
in  some  particulars,  joined  to  a  soft  and  feminine 
temper,  may  often  give  us  the  deepest  wounds,  and 
chiefly  contribute  to  render  us  uneasy.  I  might  in- 
stance in  pity,  love,  and  friendship.     In  the  two  last 
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pa^s^ns  it  often  hs^pens,  that  we  so  entirely  give  up  ' 
our  hearts,  as  to  make  our  happiness  wholly  depend 
upqn  another  person ;  a  trust  for  which  no  human 
cre^ure,  however  excellent,  can  possibly  give  us  a 
sufiicient  security. 

The  man^  therefore,  who  would  be  truly  hs^py, 
must;  besides  an  habitual  virtue,  attain  to  such  a 
'  strength  of  mind/  as  to  confine  his  h^piness  with- 
in hicnself,  and  keep  it  from  being  dependant  upon 
others.  A  man  of  this  make  will  perform  all  those 
g;ood-natured  offices  that  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  mo$t  bleeding  pity,  without  being  so  far  af- 
fected at  the  common  misfortunes  of  human  life,,  as 
to  disturb  his  owa  repose.  His  actions  of  this  kind 
are  so  much  more  meritorious  than  another's,  as  they 
fiow  purely  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  sense  of 
hiffduty;  whereas  a  man  of  a  softer  temper,  evei^ 
while  he  is  assisting  another,  may  in  some  measure^ 
be  said  to  be  relieving  himself. 

A  man  endowed  with  that  strength  of  mind  I  am 
here  speaking  of,  though  he  leaves  it  to  his  friend  or 
mistress  to  make  him  still  more  happy,  does  not  put 
it  in  the  power  of  either  to  make  him  miserable. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  also  ap- 
pe^,  that  nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  place^ 
our  h^plness  in  die  applause  of  others,  since  by  this, 
means  we  make  it  wholly  independent  of  ourselves. 
People  of  this  humour,  who  place  their  chief  felicity. 
in  reputation  and  applause,  are  also  extremely  subject 
to  envy,  the  most  painfiil  as  well  as  the  most  absurd 
of  all  passions. 

The  surest  means  to  attain  that  strength  of  mmd 
and  independent  state  of  happiness  I  am  here  re- 
commending, is  a  virtuous  mind  sufficiently  furnish- 
ed with  ideas  to  support  solitude,  and  keep  up  an 
agreeable  qonversation  with  itself.    Learning  is  a; 
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very  great  help  on  this  occagion,  as  it  lays  up  an  in* 
finite  number  of  notions  in  the  memory,  ready  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  set  in  order  upon  any  occasion.  The 
mind  often  takes  the  same  pleasure  in  looking  over 
these  her  treasures,  in  augmenting  and  disposing 
them  into  proper  forms,  as  a  prince  does  in  a  review 
of  his  army. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  own,  that  as  a  mind  thus 
furnished,  feels  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  perfection,  and  is  delighted  with  such  oc- 
casions as  call  upon  it  to  try  its  force,  a  lively  ima- 
gination shall  produce  a  pleasure  very  little  inferior 
to  the  former  in  persons  of  much  weaker  heads.  As 
the  first,  therefore,  may  not  be  improperly  called, 
'  the  heaven  of  a  wise  man,'  the  latter  is  extremely 
well  represented  by  our  vulgar  expression,  which 
terms  it  *  a  fool's  paradise/  There  is,  however,  this 
difierence  between  them,  that  as  the  first  naturally 
produces  that  strength  and  greatness  of  mind  I  have 
been  all  along  describing  as  so  essential  to  render  a 
man  happy,  the  latter  is  ruffled  and  discomposed  by 
every  accident,  and  lost  under  the  most  common 
misfortune. 

It  is  this  strength  of  mind  that  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  the  changes  of  fortune  that  arise  at  the 
sight  of  dangers,  and  could  make  Alexander  (in  that 
passage  of  his  life  so  much  admired  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde),  when  his  army  mutinied,  bid  his  soldiers 
return  to  Macedon,  and  tell  their  countrymen  that 
they  had  left  their  king  conquering  the  world ;  since 
for  his  part  he  could  not  doubt  of  raising  an  army 
wherever  he  appeared*  It  is  this  that  chiefly  exerts 
itself  when  a  man  is  most  oppressed,  and  gives  him 
always  in  proportion  to  whatever  malice  or  injustice 
would  deprive  him  of.  It  is  this,  in  short,  that  makes 
the  virtuous  man  insensibly  set  a  value  upon  himself. 
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and  throws  a  varnish  over  his  words  and  actions^ 
that  will  at  least  command  esteem,  and  give  him  a 
greater  ascendant  over  others,  thau^iail  we  advan- 
tages of  hirth  and  fortune.  * 


N»32.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  17,  1713. 


-ipse  Tolens»  fecilisqae  jequetur. 
Si  te  fata  vocant :  aliter  oon  viribus  ullis 
Vincas  Vieo.  Mn,  vK  146. 

The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
Following  with  ease,  if,  favoar  d  by  thy  fiite* 
Thoa  art  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  ftale : 
If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  constrain : 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms  and  steel  are  vain. 

PaToxir* 

Having  delivered  my  thoughts  upon  pastoral  poe« 
try,  after  a  didactic  manner,  in  some  foregoing  pa- 
pers, wherein  I  have  taken  auch  hints  from  the  cri« 
tics  as  I  thought  rational,  and  departed  from  them 
according  to  tibe  best  of  my  judgment,  and  tobsti- 
tuted  others  in  their  place,  I  sludl  close  the  whole 
with  the  following  faJbie  or  allegory. 

In  ancient  times  there  dwelt,  in  a  pleasant  vale  of 
Arcadia,  a  man  of  very  an^le  possessionf ,  named 
Menalcas ;  who,  derivmg  bis  pedigree  from  the  god 
Pan,  kept  veiy  stric^  np  to  the  roles  of  the  pais* 
toral  lire,  as  it  was  in  the  golden  age«  He  bad  a 
daughter,  his  only  diild^  calkd  Amaryllis.  She  wm$ 
a  virgin  of  a  most  enrbaitfiny  beauty,  of  a  niost  eatfy 
and  unaffected  air:  bot  bavmg  been  bred  up  wholly 
in  the  country,  was  bashfiil  to  the  tail  degree^  Mm 
had  a  voice  that  was  exoeediog  sweety  yet  bad  a 
rusticity  in  iu  tone,  wlucb  boweref  to  moit  w^ 
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haard  her  Memed  m  addiCioDal  cham.  Thougb  in 
her  conversatian  in  geneilal  she  was  very  engaging, 
yet  to  her  loveis/vho  were  nainero«s»  she  was  ao  coy, 
that  many  left  her  in  disgust  after  a  tedious  coitf tr 
ship,  and  matched  themselves  where  they  were  bet- 
ter received.  For  Menalcas  had  not  only  resolved 
to  take  a  son-in-law,  who  should  inviolably  maintain 
the  customs  of  his  family ;  but  ha4  received  one 
evening  as  he  walked  in  tne  fields,  a  pipe  of  an  an- 
tique form  from  a  faun»  or,  as  some  say,  from  Obe- 
ron  the  fairy,  with  a  particular  charge  not  to  bestow 
his  daughter  upon  any  one  who  could  not  play  die 
same  tune  upon  it  as  at  that  time  he  entertained 
him  with. 

When  the  time  that  he  had  designed  to  give  her 
in  marriage  was  near  at  hand,  he  published  a  decree, 
whereby  he  invited  the  neighbouring  youths  to 
make  trial  of  his  musical  histrument,  with  promise 
that  the  victor  should  possess  his  daughter,  on  con- 
dition that  the  vanquished  should  sujbmit  to  what 
punishment  he  thought  fit  to  inflict.  Those  who 
were  not  yet  discouraged,  and  had  high  conceits  of 
their  own  worth,  appeared  on  the  appointed  day,  in  ^ 
dress  and  equipage  suitable  to  their  respective  fancies. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  stream  murmured  in  many  irr 
regular  meanders.  The  shqiherds  made  a  spacious 
ring  for  the  contending  lovers :  and  in  one  part  of  it 
there  sat  upon  a  little  throne  of  turf,  under  an  arch 
of  eglantine  and  woodbines,  the  father  of  the  maid, 
and  at  his  right  hand  the  damsel  crowned  with  roses 
and  lilies.  She  wore  a  flying  robe  of  a  slight  green 
stufl*;  she  had  her  sheep-hook  in  (me  hand,  and  the 
fatal  pipe  in  the  other. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  of  a 
graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed  in  a  rich^ 
er  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Areola.   He  wor^ 
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a  crimson  vest,  cut  indeed  after  the  shepherd's 
fashion,  but  so  enriched  with  embroidery,  and  spark- 
ling with  jewels,  that  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were 
diverted  from  considering  the  mode  of  the  garment 
by  the  dazzling  of  the  ornaments.  His  head  was  co- 
vered with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  his  sheep-hook 
glittered  with  gold  and  enamel.  He  accosted  the 
damsel  after  a  very  gallant  manner,  and  to)d  her*, 
*  Madam>  you  need  not  to  consult  your  glass  to  adorn 
yourself  to-day  V  you  may  see  the  greatness  of  your 
beauty  in  the  number  of  y6ur  conquests.'  She  having 
never  heard  any  compliment  so  polite,  could' give  him 
ho  answer,  but  presented  the  pipe.  He  applied  it  to 
bis  lips,  and  began  a  tune  which  he  set  off  with  so 
many  graces  and  quavers,  that  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  (who  had  paired  themselves  in  order' 
to  dance)  could  not  follow  it ;  as  indeed  it  required 
great  skill  and  regularity  of  steps,  which  they  had 
never  been  bred  to.  Menalcas  ordered  him  to  be 
stripped  of  his  costly  robes,  and  to  be  clad  in  a  russet 
weed,  and  confined  him  to  tend  the  flocks  in  the  val- 
leys for  a  year  and  a  day. 

.  The  second  that  appeared  was  in  a  very  different 
garb.  He  was  clothed  fn  a  garment  of  rough  goat- 
skins, his  hair  was  matted,  his  beard  neglected ;  in 
his  person  uncouth,  and  awkward  in  his  gait  He 
came  up  fleering  to  the  nymph,  and  told  herf '  he  had 
hugged  his  lambs,  and  kissed  his  young  kids,  but  he 
hoped  to  kiss  one  that  was  sweeter.'  The  fair  one 
blushed  with  modesty  and  anger,  and  prayed  secretly 
against  him  as  she  gave  him  the  pipe.  He  snatched 
it  from  her,  but  with  some  difficulty  made  it  sound ; 
which  was  in  such  harsh  and  janing  notes,  that  the 
shepherds  cried  one  and  all,  that  he  understood  no 
muMc.    He  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  most 

*  See  Fontenelle.    .        t  See  Theocritus. 
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craggy  paits  of  Arcadia,  to  keep  the  goato,  and  com* 
manded  Bcver  to  touch  a  pipe  any  more. 

The  third  that  advanced  appeared  in  clothea  that 
were  so  strait  and  uneasy  to  him,  that  he  seeiifeed  to 
move  with  pain.  He  marched  up  to  the  maiden 
with  a  thoughtful  look  and  stately  pace,  and  said*, 
^  Divine  Amaryllis,  you  weax  not  those  roses  to  im- 
prove your  beauty,  but  to  make  them  ashamed/  As 
she  did  not  comprehend  his.  meaning,  she  presented 
the  instrument  without  reply.  The  tune  tii&at  he 
played  was  so  intricate  and  perplexing,  that  the  shep- 
nerds  stood  stock-still,  like  people  astonished  and 
confounded.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  it  was  the 
perfection  of  music,  and  composed  by  the  most  skil- 
ful master  in  Hesperta.  Menalcas,  iiftding  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  hospitably  took  compassion  on  him, 
IM^d  delivered  him  to  an  old  shepherd,  who  was  orr 
dered  to  get  hi^i  clothes  that  would  fit  him,  and 
teach  him  to  speak  plain. 

The  fourth  that  stepped  forward  was  youi^ 
Amyntas,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Arcadian 
swains,  and  secretly  beloved  by  Amaryllis.  He  woie 
that  day  the  same  colours  as  the  maid  for  whom  he 
sighed.  He  moved  towards  her  with  an  easy  but 
unassured  air:  she  blushed  as  he  came  near  her,  and 
when  she  gave  him  the  fatal  preseixt,  they  both  trem* 
bled»  but  ttdthec  could  i^ieak.  Having  secretly 
breathed  his  vows  to  the  godsw  he  poured  forth  such 
melodious  lotes,  that  though  they  were  a  Ultle  wild 
and  irregular,  they  filled  every  heart  with  delight. 
The  swains  inmiediately  mingled  in  the  dance;  and 
the  old  shepherds  aiBrmed,  tl^  they  had  olten  heard 
such  m^sic  by  nighf,  which  they-  imagined  to  he 
played  by  some  of  thie  rural  deities.  This  good  oM 
maft  leaped  &om  his  throne,  and  after  he  had  em* 

♦  See  Tasso. 
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braced  him,  preafeiited  htm  tb  his  dlrag^fter,  wliidi 
canBed  a  general  acclamation. 

While  they  were  in  the  roidst  of  their  joy,  they 
'Were  surpriBed  with  a  very  odd  appearance.  A  per- 
win  in  a  blu6  mantle,  tn'owned  with  sedges  and  rushes, 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  tlie  ring.  He  had  an 
anglmg  rod  in  hia  hand,  a  paniuer  upon  his  back,  and 
a  poor  meagre  Wretch  In  wet  clothes  carried  some 
oysters  before  him*.  Being  asked,  whence  he  came, 
and  what  he  was  ?  He  told  them,  he  was  come  to  tQ' 
vile  Amaryllis  from  the  plains  to  the  sea-shore,  that 
his  substance  consisted  in  sea  calves,  and  that  be  was 
acquainted  with  the  Nereids  and  the  Naiads.  '  Art 
thou  acquainted  with  the  Naiads  V  said  Menalcas  j 
'  to  them  then  shall  thou  return.'  The  shepherds 
immediately  hoisted  him  up  as  an  enemy  to  Arcadia, 
and  plunged  Um  in  the  liver,  where  be  sunk,  and 
Was  never  heard  of  since. 

Amyntas  and  Amaryllrs  lived  a  long  and  happy 
life,  and  governed  the  vales  of  Arcadia.  Their  ge- 
neration was  very  long-lived,  there  having  been  but 
four  descents  in  above  two  thousand  years.  His  heir 
was  cdled  Theocritus, who leftfais  dominions  to  Vir- 
gil ;  Virgil  left  his  to  his  son  Spenser ;  and  Spenser 
was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest-born  Philips. 


N-Sa.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  18, 1713. 


Dlgnuin  upienie,  bonoqne  ett. — Hoa.  1  Ep.  i».  5. 

Worthj  >  wiie  min,  and  ■  good. 

I  HAVE  raade  it  a  rule  to  myself,  not  to  publish  any 
tbiDg  on  a  Saturday,  but  what  shall  have 

■  Sonnniariua,  raenlioncd  No.  SB. 
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loey totbedaty of tbeday ensuing.  Itisanunspeak- 
aUe  pleaanre  to  me,  that  I  have  uved  to  see  the  time 
when  I  can  observe  such  a  law  to  myself,  and  yet 
.torn  my  discourse  upon  what  is  done  at  the  play- 
house. I  am  sure  the  reader  knows  I  am  gowing  to 
mention  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The  principal  charac- 
ter is  moved  by  no  consideration  but  respect  to  that 
sort  of  virtue,  the  sense  of  which  is  retained  in  our 
language  under  the  word  Public  S|)irit.  All  regards 
to  his  domestic  are  wholly  laid  aside,  and  the  hero 
is  drawn  as  having,  by  this  motive,  subdued  instinct 
itself,  and  taken  comfort  from  the  distresses  of  his 
family,  which  are  brought  upon  them  by  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  There  is  no- 
thing uttered  by  Cato  but  what  is  worthy  the  best  of 
men ;  and  the  sentiments  which  are  given  him  are  not 
only  the  most  warm  for  the  conduct  of  this  life,  bat 
such  as  we  may  think  will  not  need  to  be  erased,  but 
consist  with  the  happiness  of  the  human  soul  in  the 
next.  This  illustnous  character  has  its  proper  in- 
fluence on  all  below  it :  the  other  virtuous  personages 
are,  in  their  degree,  as  worthy,  and  as  exemplary,  as 
the  principal ;  the  conduct  of  the  lovers  (who  are 
more  warm,  though  more  discreet,  than  ever  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  stage)  has  in  it  a  constant  sense  of  toe 
g^eat  catastrophe  which  was  expected  from  the  ap- 
proach of  Ceesar.  But  to  see  the  modesty  of  a  he- 
roine, whose  country  and  family  were  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  preserved,  while 
she  breaks  out  into  the  most  fond  and  open  expres- 
sions of  her  passion  for  her  lover,  Is  an  instance  of 
no  common  address,  ^gain,  to  observe  the  body  of 
a  gallant  young  man  brought  before  us,  who,  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  in  the  defence  of  all  that  is  good 
and  great,  had  received  numberless  wounds :  I  say, 
to  observe  that  this  dead  youth  is  introduced  only 
for  the  example  of  his  virtuCj  and  that  his  death  is 
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SO  circumstantiated,  that  we  are  satisfied,  for  all  his 
virtue,  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  his  own 
family,  that  his  warm  temper  was  not  to  be  put  upon 
farther  trial,  but  his  task  of  life  ended  while  it  was  yet 
virtuous,  is  an  employment  worthy  the  consideration 
of  our  young  Britons.  We  are  obliged  to  authors, 
that  can  do  what  they  will  with  us,  that  they  do  not 
play  our  affections  and  passions  against  ourselves  ; 
but  to  make  us  so  soon  resigned  to  the  death  of 
Marcus,  of  whom  we  were  so  fond,  is  a  power  that 
would  be  unfortunately  lodged  in  a  man  without  the 
love  of  virtue. 

Were  it  not  that  I  speak,  on  this  occasion,  rather 
as  a  Guardian  than  a  critic,  I  could  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  justness  of  each  character,  and 
take  notice  that  the  Numidian  is  as  well  drawn  as  the 
Roman.    There  is  not  an  idea  in  all  the  part  of  Sy- 
phax  which  does  not  apparently  arise  from  the  habits 
which  grow  in  the  mind  of  an  African ;  and  the  scene 
between  Juba  and  his  general,  where  they  talk  for 
and  against  a  liberal  education,  is  full  of  instruction 
Syphax  urges  all  that  can  be  said  against  philosophy, 
as  it  is  made  subservient  to  ill  ends,  by  men  who 
abuse  their  talents ;  and  Juba  sets  the  lesser  excel- 
lences of  activity,  labour,  patience  of  hunger^  and 
strength  of  body,  which  are  die  admired  qualifications 
of  a  Numidian,  in  their  proper  subordination  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  mind.  But  this  play  is  so  well 
recommended  by  others,  that  I  will  not   for  that, 
and  some  private  reasons,  enlarge  any  farther.   Doc- 
tor Garth  has  very  agreeably  rallied  the  mercenary 
traffic  between  men  and  women  of  this  a^e  in  the 
epilogue,  by  Mrs.  Porter,  who  acted  Lucia.     And 
Mr.  Pope  has  prepared  the  audience  for  a  new  scene 
of  pfiussion  and  transport  on  a  more  noble  foundation 
than  they  haye  before  been  entertained  with,  in  the 
prologue.    I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  gratify  the  '"^ 

XVI.  p 
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patience  of  the  town  by  inserting  these  two  exceHent 
pieces,  as  earnests  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be 
printed  within  a  few  days. 

PROLOGUE  TO   CATO. 

BY  MR.  POPE. 

tPOKSM   BT   MR.  WIIKS. 

To  Wftks  fhe  toul  by  tender  tCrokes  of  art. 
To  raiflo  Um  genios,  and  to  mend  the  benrt ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conacioas  virtue  bold, 
live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  -they  behold : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Mose  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  throogh  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  Icept, 
Ajid  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  thej  wepL 
Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love; 
In  pitying  Love  we  but  onr  weakness  shew, 
And  wild  Ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gen'roos  cause. 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws  : 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardonr  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes : 
Virtoe  confess'd  in  human  shape  be  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was. 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays  ; 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  bmve  man  struggling  in  Ott  storms  of  fSsUe, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  6nvies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  Meed  ? 
J       £v'n  when  prmn  Csssar,  'midit  tiinmphal  can. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Shew'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  past, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercatt, 
The  triumph  caas'd — tears  gosh'd  from  ev*ry  eye ; 
The  world's  great  victor  past  unheeded  by; 
Her  last  good  roan  dejected  Rome  ador'd, ' 
And  hoDOur'd  Ctesar's  less  than  Cato's  swofd. 


BiitoBt  allBDd :  be  woitb  like  tbts  appnn'd. 
And  she*  joa  h*Ts  the  virUci  to  be  moT'd. 
Witk  honetticoru  the  fint  fitm'd  Cato  I'law'i 
Home  learning  uti  frDni  Greece,  whom  sba  subdn'd. 
Oar  KCDH  precariousl  J  lubgUti  too  long 
On  French  imulatiaa  indlialian  soDg: 
Dare  to  have  leme  ^unelrei,  eaxit  tho  itay^ 
Be  juatlj  wami'd  with  voui  own  native  nge: 
Such  plnjs  alone  ihould  pleaae  a  British  eai. 
As  Calo's  self  bad  not  diidaia'd  to  hear. 

EPILOGUE  TO   CATO. 
By  DK.  GARTH. 


Wbit  odd  fantaitic  things  we  women  dol 

Who  would  not  liilen  when  joung  loTcrs  woo  ? 

What!  die  B  maid,  jet  have  (he  cbwce  of  two  ! 

Ladiea  are  often  crml  to  their  coal : 

Ta  gira  yoa  piio,  thenueives  the;  panisb  most. 

Vowi  of  virgiaitj  ahoald  ireM  be  weigh'd  : 

Too  oft  they're  cancell'd,  though  in  coiiTenta  made. 

Wonldjou  rerenge  sachrash  resohes jou  maj 

Be  qulefkd and  bdine  the  llung  wa  say ; 

W«  hate  joo  when  you'nt  eaaily  taid  Kas. 

How  ntedleia,  if  you  knew  us,  iteieyour  lean! 

Let  Late  have  eyes,  and  Beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  heard  are  farm'd  as  you  yourgelTes  would  choose. 

Too  prood  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refnie : 

Wc  give  k>  men),  and  ta  wealth  we  sell ; 

He  sighs  with  must  aa^ceis  that  settles  welL 

The  woei  of  wedlock  witb  tlie  joys  we  mix ; 

^s  beat  repenting  in-  a  coach  and  six. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  bat  pBrSD« 

Tb|Ose  lively  lenofs  we  hare  Icaio'd  fioai  jOf,i 

Vouc  hteaati  no  more  tlie  fire  of  beauty  waima; 

But  wicked  wealth  uturpa  the  po^er  of  charms : 

Wbal  pains  to  get  [he  gaudy  Mag  you  hate, 

I\>  aweU  in  ikow,  and  be  a  wretch  in  itale ! 

A#  plava  yo»  ogle,  at  tba  riog  you  b«w ; 

E»'ii  ttujrchea  are  no  sanctuaries  nuw  : 

There  golden  idols  all  your  vuwi  receive  ;  .   ^- 

8he  is  no  goddess  who  has  nougtil  lo  givt.  ^M 

Oh  ai«7<0D0e  moMlbe  happy  ngf  appear 

Wb«n  IMlJt  -twremlAw.  and  llic  ioal  »WMC 


\ 
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When  gold  and  gnmdeiir  were  unenvied  things. 
And  crowns  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Lore  then  shail  only  mourn  when  Troth  complains. 
And  Constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  otter  what  the- lips  conceal-: 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb. 
And  Beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  Time : 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


N"  34.    MONDAY,  APRIL  20,  1713. 


-Mores  multorum  vidit- 


HoR.  Are  Poet  r.  148« 
He  many  men  and  many  manners  saw. 

It  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  an  old  man,  who  en- 
deavours to  square  his  notions  by  reason,  and  to  talk 
from  reflection  and  experience,  to  fall  in  witb  a  circle 
of  young  ladies  at  their  afternoon  tea-table.  This 
happened  veiy  lately  to  be  my  fate. .  The  conversa- 
tion, for  the  first  half-hour,  was  so  very  rambhng, 
chat  it  is  hard  to  say  what  was  talked  of,  or  who 
spoke  least  to  the  purpose.  The  Various  motions  of 
the  fan,  the  tossings  of  the  head,  intermixedwith 
all  the  pretty  kinds  of  laughter,  made  up  the  great- 
est part  of  the  discourse.  At  last  this  modish 
way  of  shining,  and  being  witty,  settled  mto  some- 
thing like  conversation,  and  the  talk  ran  upon  fine 
genUemen.  From  the  several  characters  that  were 
given,  and  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  as  tliis  or 
fiiat  gentleman  happened  to  be  named,  I  found  that 
a  lady  is  not  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  that  the 
town  swarms  with  fine  gentlemen.  A  nimble  pair 
of  heel^  a  smoodi  complexion,  a  foU-bottora  wig,  a 
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laced  tbirt,  an  embroidered  soit,  a  pur  of  fringed 
glloTes,  a  hat  and  feather ;  any  one  or  mora  of  thete 
and  the  like  aocompliahni^ita  ennoblea  a  man,  and 
raises  him  above  the  vulgar,  in  a  female  iniagiiiatioa. 
Oa  the  eoBtTBry,  a  modest  serious  behariour,  a  plaia 
dresB,  a  thick  pair  nf  ihoea,  a  leathern  belt,  a  waist- 
coat not  lined  with  silk,  and  such  like  impeifectioai, 
dsfrade  a  man,  and  are  so  many  blots  iu  Us  es* 
coUHmoh.  I  could  not  forbear  amiling  at  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of  this  ga.y  assembly,  who 
excepted  to  the  gentihty  of  Sk  William  Hearty,  be- 
canse  he  wore  a  frieze  coat,  and  breakfaUed  upon 
toast  and  aie.  I  pretended  to  admire  the  fineness  of 
her  taste;  and  to  strike  in  with  her  in  ridiculing 
those  awkward  healthy  gentletoeo ,  that  seem  to  make 
Bouriahmeat  the  chtef  end  of  etdiag.  I  gave  her  an 
aocount  of  an  honest  Vorfeshire  g;entleman,  who  (when 
I  was  a  tvaTBlter)  used  to  invite  his  acquaintance  at 
Paris  to  break  thetr  fast  with  hka  upon  cold  roast 
berf  end  ■§««,  There  was,  I  remember,  a  little 
Kench  marqais,  who  was  often  pleased  to  rally  him 
UBmercifBlly  apon  beef  asd  pndding,  of  which  out 
coantryman  wonid  ilispafa^  a  pound  or  two  with 
great  ^aerity,  while  his  antagonist  was  ptddlmg  at  a 
mmhroom,  ortfkehaunch  of  a  frog.  1  could  perceive 
the  lady  was  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  we  pvted 
very  good  friends  by  virtue  of  a  maxim  I  always  ob- 
serve, neTSr  to  conUadict  or  reason  with  a  spr^tly 
female.  I  west  home,  however,  full  oCa  great  many 
serious  reflections  upon  what  had  passed:  and  though 
in  coraplaisance,  I  disguised  my  sentiments,  to  keep 
up  the  good  humour  of  my  fair  companions,  and  to 
avoid  being  looked  upon  as  a  testy  eld  felloe,  yet  out 
of  the  good-win  I  bear  to  the  sex,  and  topreventfoi 
the  ftiture  their  beiag  imposed  upon  by  counterfeits, 
I  shall  give  ^em  the  diBtmguishing  mark 
Sae  g^llMsan.' 

p3 
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Wlien  a  good  artist  would  express  aay  remarkable 
character  in  sculpture,  he  endeavours  to  work  up  his 
figure  into  all  the  perfections  his  imagination  can 
form ;  and  to  imitate  not  so  much  what  is^  as  what 
may  or  ought  to  be.   I  shall  follow  their  example,  in 
the  idea  I  am  going  to  trace  out  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
by  assembling  togetlier  such  qualifications  as  seem 
requisite  to  make. the  character  complete.     In  order 
to  this  I  shall  premise  in  general,  that  by  a  fine  gen-» 
tleman  I  mean  a  man  completely  qualified  as  well  for 
the  service  and  good,  as  for  the  ornament  and  de- 
light, of  society.  When  I  consider  the  frame  of  mind 
peculiar  to  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  it  graced  with  all 
the  dignity  and  elevation  of  spirit  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of.    To  this  I  would  have  joined  a  clear 
understanding,  a  reason  free  from  prejudice,  a  steady 
judgment,  and  an  extensive  knowledge.    When  I 
think  of  ^e  heart  of  a  gentleman,  I  imagine  it  firm 
and  intrepid,  void  of  all  inordinate  passions,  and  full 
of  tenderness,  compassion,  and  benevdience.  When 
I  view  the  fine  gentleman  with  regard  to  his  man- 
ners, methinks  I  see  him  modest  wiQiout  bashfulness, 
frank  and  afiable  without  impertmence,  obliging  and 
complaisant  without  servility,  cheerful  and  in  good 
humour  without  noise.'    These  amiable  qualities  are 
not  easily  obtained ;  neither  are  there  many  men  that 
have  a  genius  to  excel  this  way.    A  finished  gentle- 
man is  perhaps  the  most  unconimon  of  all  the  great 
characters  in  life.    Besides  the  natural  endowments 
with  which  this  distinguished  man  is  to  be  bom,  he 
must  run  through  a  long  series  of  education.  Before 
he  makes  his  appearance  and  shines  in  the  world,  he 
must  be  principled  in  religion,  instructed  in  all  the 
moral  virtues,  and  led  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  He  should  be  no  stran- 
ger to  courts  and  to  camps ;  he  must  travel  to  open 
his  mind,  to  enlarge  his  views^  to  leani  the  policies 
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and  interesta  of  foreign  states,  as  veil  as  to  fashion 
and  polish  hiniself,  and  to  get  clear  of  national  pre-* 
judices,  of  which  every  country  has  its  share.  To  all 
these  more  essential  improvements,  he  must  not  for- 
get to  add  the  fashionahle  ornaments  of  life,  such  as 
are  the  languages  and  the  bodily  exercise,  most  in 
Togue  :  neither  would  I  have  him  think  even  dress 
itself  beneath  his  notice. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to  meet 
with  men  of  probity;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many 
men  of  honour  to  he  found.  Men  of  courage,  men 
of  sense,  and  men  of  letters,  are  frequent:  but  a  true 
£ne  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees.  He  is  pro- 
perly a  compound  of  the  various  good  qualities  that 
^nbetli&h  mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all 
the  different  parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  kc- 
niuB,  and  irradiates  all  the  compass  of  his  knowledge 

5'  the  lustre  and  brightness  of  his  imagination;  so 
llhe  great  and  solid  perfections  of  life  appear  in 
the  finished  gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  glass  and 
TBttiiah;  every  thing  he  says  or  does  is  accompanied 
with  a  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the 
admiration  and  good-will  of  every  beholder. 

ABTEaTlSEHENT. 

For  tie  batefii  ofmyfemak  readert. 
N.B.  The  gilt  chariot,  the  diamond  ring,  the 
gold  snuff-box,  and  brocade  sword-knot,  are  no  es- 
sential parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but  may  be  used 
by  him,  provided  he  castj  his  eye  upon  them  but 
once  a  day. 


J 
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N«  35.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  21, 1713. 


O  vit»  PbilMopbU  dox,  virtatis  iadagatrix  I — Cicbbo. 
O  Pbttosopby ,  thou  guide  9t  li|e,  aad  4iMoven»  of  vubm  \ 

<  To  Nestob.  Ironside,  Esq. 

•SIR, 

*  I  AM  a  nma  who  hare  apeiU  great  pvt  of  that  time 
in  rambling  tbrooi^  focej^^ii  fountriega,  which  young 
gentlemen  utnally  paasat  the  usuversity;  by  which 
course  of  liib,  although  I  bave.^icqiured  no  amall  in* 
sight  into  the  maaneni  amd  conversation  of  mm^  ye| 
I  coitld  not  make  proportionable  advances  in  the  waji 
of  science  and  speculation*  In  my  return  tl^roi^b 
France,  as  I  was  i)ne  day  setting  forth  this  my  oa«4 
to  a  certain  gentleman  of  that  nation^  with  wnom  I 
had  contractod  a  friendship ;  after  some  pause,  h^ 
conducted  me  into  his  ck>set>  and  caning  a  little 
amber  cabinet,  took  from  thence  a  small  box  of  snuff  i 
which,  he  said,  was  given  him  by  an  uncle  of  his,  the 
author  of  The  Voyage  to  the  World  of  Descartes ; 
and  with  many  professions  of  gratitude  and  affection 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  telling  me,  at  the  seme  tune, 
that  he  knew  no  readier  way  to  furnish  and  eAom  a 
mind  with  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  than 
that  same  snuff  rightly  applied. 

*'  You  must  know,  said  he,  ^<  that  Descartes  was 
the  first  who  discovered  a  certain  part  of  the  brain, 
called  by  anatomists  the  Pineal  Gland,  to  be  the  im- 
mediate receptacle  of  the  soul,  where  she  is  affected 
with  all  sorts  of  perceptions,  and  exerts  all  her  opera- 
tions by  the  intercourse  of  the  animal  spirits  which 
run  through  the  nerves  that  are  thence  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  body/   He  added,  that  the  same  phi- 
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k>8opher  hftving  considered  the  body  as  a  machine, 
or  piece  of  clock-work,  which  performed  all  the  vital 
operations  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  began 
to  think  a  way  may  be  found  out  for  separating  the 
soul  for  some  time  from  the  body,  without  any  injury 
to  the  latter ;  and  that  after  much  meditation  on  that 
subject  the  above-mentioned  virttioso  composed  the 
snim  he  then  gave  me ;  which,  if  taken  in  a  certain 
quantity;  would  not  fail  to  disengage  my  soul  from 
my  body.  "  Your  soul,"  continued  he,  "  being  at 
liberty  to  transport  herself  with  a  thought  wherever 
she  pneases,  may  enter  into  the  pineal  gland  of  the 
most  learned  philosopher,  and  being  so  placed,  bci- 
come  spectator  of  all  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which 
would   instruct  her  in  a  much  less  time  than  the 
usual  methods/'     I  returned  him  thanks,  and  ac- 
cepted his  present,  and  with  it  a  paper  of  directions. 
*  You  may  imagine  it  was  no  small  improvement 
and  diversion,  to  pass  my  time  in  the  pineal  glands 
cf  phi]o8ophers,poets,  beaux,  mathematicians,  ladies, 
and  statesmen.  One  while  to  trace  a  theorem  inma- 
^ematics  through  a  long  labyrinth  of  intricate  turns^ 
and  subtleties  of  thought;  another  to  be  conscious  of 
the  sublime  ideas  and  comprehensive  views  of  a  phi- 
losopher, without  any  fatigue  or  wasting  of  my  own 
sj^irits.     Sometimes  to  wander  through  perfumed 
groves,  or  enamelled  meadows,  in  the  fancy  of  a 
poet :  at  others  to  be  present  when  a  battle  or  a  storm 
ragged,  or  a  glittering  palace  rose  in  his  imagination; 
or  to  behold  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  the  pas- 
sion of  a  generous  love,  or  the  warmth  of  devotion 
wrought  up  to  rapture.    Or  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
very  ingenious  author)  40 

Behold  the  npturet  whidi  a  writer  knows, 
When  in  his  breast  a  vein  of  fancv  glows»^ 
Behold  his  basioess  while  he  .works  the  nane. 
Behold  his  temper  wb^n  he  sees  it  shine. 

{jaay  on  this  difflnmi  ityfo  tf  poetry. 
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*  Hmm  gare  me  incoiioeivable  pleaiare.  Nor  waft 
it  att  unpleasant  entertainmeat,  sometiiiies  to  descend 
from  these  sublime  aad  magnificent  ideas  to  the  i«* 
pertinences  of  abeau,  ^bat  dry  schemes  of  a  oofiee^ 
nouse  politician^  or  tl^  tender  images  in  the  mind  ofi 
a  young  lady*  And,  as  in  order  to  frame  a  ligbt 
idea  of  human  happiness,  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  various  manners  whecein  men  of 
different  pumuks  were  affected,  I  one  day  entered 
into  the  pineal  gland  of  a  certain  person,  who  seemed 
▼ery  fit  lo  give  me  an  insight  into  att  that  whi^ 
constitutes  die  happiness  of  him  who  in  caHed  a  Malt 
of  Plbasute.  But  I  fi>und  myself  not  a  little  dis^ 
appomted  in  my  notion  of  the  plfeasurea  which  9^ 
tend  a  voluptuary,  who  has  shaken  off  thesestKaiale 
of  reason. 

^  His  inteUeetnak,  I  observed^  were  grown  un» 
serviceable  by  too  little  use,  and  his  senses  were  de- 
cayed and  worn,  out  by  too  much.  That  perfect 
inaction  of  the  Ugher  powers  prevented  appetite 
in  prompting  him  to  sensual  gratifications;  and  the 
ont^ninniag  natural  f^ppetite  produced  a  loathing 
instead  of  a  pleasure.  I  there  beheld  the  intem- 
perate cravings  of  yoath,  without  the  enjoyments  of 
It ;  and  the  weakness  oi  old  age,  without  its  trao^ 
^pitUity.  When  the  passions  were  teased  aad  ronaed 
by  some  powerful  object,  the  effect  wae  not  to  delight 
Off  soodie  the  mind,  but  to  torturd  it  betnreen  the  le* 
tumitag  extremes  of  appetite^  and  satiety w  I  ta^Hr  a 
wretch  racked,  at  the  ^ame  time,  witk  a  painful  m« 
membrancse  of  past  miscairiagef,  a  distaste  of  the 
present  objects  that  solicit  hiis  senses,  and  a  secret 
dread  of  futurity.  And  I  could  see  no  manner  of 
relief  or  comlbrt  in  the  soul  of  this  miserable  man, 
but  what  consisted  in  preventing  his  cure,  by  inflam- 
ing his  passtoQS,  and  sappresdng  h?s  re^on.  But 
though  it  must  be  owned  he  had  almost  quenched 
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that  light  'which  his  Create  has  set  up  in  Ins  soul, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  I  observed  at  certain 
seasons  frequent  flashes  of  remorse  strike  through  the 
gloom,  and  interrupt  that  satisfaction  he  ^qjeyed  in 
Jiiding  his  own  deformities  from  himself. 

'  I  was  also  present  at  the  original  formation  or 
production  of  a  certain  book  in  the  mind  of  a  free- 
thinker, and  believing  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  let  you  into  the  secret  manner  and  internal  prin- 
•ciples  by  which  that  phenomenon  was  formed,  I 
fihall  io  my  next  give  you  an  account  of  it. 

I  am,  in  the  mean  time. 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Ults&es  Cosmopolita. 

*  N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has  lately  received  out  of 
France  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of  this  philoso- 
phical snuff,  and  gives  notice  that  he  will  make  use 
of  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  pro- 
fessed sentiments  of  all  persons  of  eminence  in  court, 
'  city,  town,  and  country.' 


N*  36.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1713. 


Punniea  se  qmntb  attoliet  gloria  rebus ! — ^Vibo.  ^n.  ir.  49. 
What  Rebos's  exalt  the  Pannic  fame* ! 

The  gentleman  who  doth  me  the  favour  to  write  the 
.following  letter,  saith  as  much  for  himself  as  the 

thing  will  bear.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  £nd, 
.that  in  his  apology  for  punning  he  only  celebrates 

*  The  double  pun  in  the  motto  of  this  paper  is  adapted  to  the 
.  labjcctof  it. 
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* 

the  arty  as  it  is  a  part  of  conversation.  I  look  upon 
premeditated  quibbles  and  puns  committed  to  the 
press  as  unpardonable  crimes.  There  is  as  much 
difference  betwixt  these  and  the  starts  in  common 
discourse  as  betwixt  casual  rencounters,  and  murder 
with  malice  prepense. 

'  To  Nestob  Ironside,  Esq. 
•SIE,  % 

'  I  have  from  your  writings  conceived  such  &n 
opinion'  of  your  benevolence  to  mankind,  that  I  tr^t 
you  will  not  suffer  any  art  to  be  vilified,  which  helps 
to  polish  and  adorn  us.  I  do  not  know  any  sort  of 
wit  that  hath  been  used  so  reproachfully  as  the  pun: 
and  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  merit  your  esteem, 
by  recommending  it  to  your  protection ;  since  there 
can  be  no  greater  glonr  to  a  generous  soul,  than  to 
succour  the  distrest.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  far- 
ther preface,  offer  to  your  consideration  the  following 
Modest  Apology  for  Punning :  wherein  I  shall  make 
use  of  no  double  meanings  or  equivocations :  since  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  other  praises  than 
truth  and  common  sense,  its  professed  enemies,  are 
forced  to  grant. 

'  In  order  to  make  this  a  useful  work,  I  shall 
state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pirn ;  I  shall  dis- 
cover the  advantages  that  flow  from  it,  the  moral 
virtues  that  it  produces,  and  the  tendency  that  it  hath 
to  promote  vigour  of  body  and  ease  of  mind* 

*  The  pun  is  defined  by  one,  who  seems  to  be  no 
well-wisher  to  it,  to  be  "  A  conceit  arising  from  the 
nse  of  two  words  that  agree  in  >the  sound,  but  differ 
in  the  sense."  Now  if  this  be  the  essence  of  the  pun, 
how  great  *must  we  allow  the  dignity  of  it  to  be, 
when  we  consider  that  it  takes  in  most  of  the  con- 
siderable parts  of  learning  ?  For  is  it  not  most  cer^- 
tain,  that  all  learned  disputes  are  rather  about  sounds 
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than  sense?  Are  not  the  controversies  of  divines 
about  the  different  interpretations  of  terms  ?  Are 
not  the  disputations  of  philosophers  about  words, 
and  all  the  pompous  distinctions  only  so  many  un- 
ravellings  of  double  meanings  ?  Who  ever  lost  his 
estate  in  Westminster-hall,  but  complained  that  he 
was  quibbled  out  of  his  right  ?  Or  what  monarch 
ever  broke  a  treaty,  but  by  virtue*of  equivocation  ? 
In  short,  so  great  is  the  excellence  of  this  art,  so 
difiusive  its  influence,  that  when  I  go  into  a  library, 
I  say  to  myself,  "What  volumes  of  puns' do  I  behold!" 
When  I  look  upon  the  men  of  business,  I  cry  out, 
"  How  powerful  is  the  tribe  of  the  quibblers!"  When 
I  see  statesmen  and  ambassadors,  I  reflect,  "  How 
splendid  the  equipage  of  the  quirk !  in  what  pomp 
do  the  punsters  appear !" 

^  But  as  there  are  serious  puns,  such  as  I  have  in- 
stanced in,  so  likewise  there  are  puns  comical.  These 
are  what  I  would  recommend  to  my  countrymen ; 
which  I  shall  do  by  displaying  the  advantages  flow- 
ing from  them. 

'  The  first  advantage  of  punning  is,  that  it  gives 
us  the  compass  of  our  own  language.     This  is  very 
obvious.  For  the  great  business  of  the  punster  is  to 
hunt  out  the  several  words  in  our  tongue  that  agree 
In  sound,  and  have  various  significations.     By  this 
fiseans  he  will  likewise  enter  into  the  nicety  of  spell- 
ing, an  accomplishment  regarded  only  by  middling 
people,  and  much  neglected  by  persons  of  great,  and 
no  quality.     This  error  may  produce  unnecessary 
folios  amongst  grammarians  yet  unborn.  But  to  pro- 
ceed :  a  man  of  learning  hath,  in  this  manner  of 
<wit,  great  advantages ;  as  indeed,  what  advantages 
do  not  flow  from  learning?     If  the  pun  fails  in 
Cnglish,  he  may  have  speedy  recourse  to  the  Latin, 
or  the  Greek,  and  so  on.     i  have  known  wonder^ 
performed  by  this  secret.    I  have  heard  the  French 
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ayTim^l  CT  tfteGenwa,  die  Dotdi  mingle  iwtli  ^ 
faii.tw.,,  «M  v^ore  tlie  jingle  hath  seemed  desperate 
iB  ziif  Gnwk.  1  hkxe  known  it  rame  in  die  Hebrew* 
Kj  ^.«i«i  Dick  Babel  kndi  aften,  to  ebew  his  parts, 
ickneti  A  <cttoeai  al  die  eqainoctial,  and  nursved  it 
a;M4i^  ^  die  dcgiecs  of  Indlade:  and  after  he 
kiai  ■  inaeA  ronnd  dbe  ^lobe,  ha&  sat  down  like 

that  he  had  no  moie  worlds 


in  panning  is,  that  it  ends  dis- 
poses^ ar»  w^aft  k  ail  oiie»  pans  comical  deatcoy  pans 
ftfnJLMtt.  Any  man  diat  diinks  a  bottle  knows  very 
w«aL  duK  ahM  twehe,  people  that  do  not  kiss*  or 
«rr«  ar«  apt  to  debate.  This  often  occasions  heats 
aflbi  W!iiit4wznin^  mnlem  one  of  the  disputants 
vcitch;sift*s  to  end  die  matter  widi  a  joke.  How  often 
k&v«  Anstode  and  Cartesios  been  reconciled  by  a 
BisecTT  cwacek!  how  often  have  whigs  and  toiies 
ja»>?k  ksttdb  annar  a  quibble!  and  the  clashing  of 
«s«c^  biwn  pi«ii«iit«d,  by  the^pngling  of  words! 

^  Aa^oitCia  of  mind,  is  anodier  benefit  eqjoyed  by 
pcLKters.  Thk  b  discoTeffaUe  ftom  die  p»petud 
«;i^  o«  che  osa^aanT  wbevediey  are,  and  die  earnest 
^tei^se  to  know  what  was  spoken  last,  if  a  word  es- 
ci)^  any  one  at  ihe  table.  I  must  add,  that  quick 
affveheifesMtt  is  leqaiied  in  die  hearo',  readily  to  take 
soaae  thia|ES  which  are  Tery  lar  fetdied ;  as  likewise 
iTKiiLt  Tincity  in  die  p»foraser,  to  reconcile  distant 
aa^Lev^tn  kas^ile  ideas  by  die  mefe  mimicry  of  words, 
and  e»ef]gT  of  aoond. 

"^  >ltTth  oc  good-humonr  is  die  last  advantage,  diat, 
o<it  of  a  millMn,  1  shall  piodaoe  to  recommend  pan- 
ning. Bat  dik  wiU  more  natorally  ftdl  in  when  I 
cvHiie  to  demonstrate  its  operation  upon  the  mind  and 
bodT.  I  shall  BOW  discover  what  moral  virtues  it 
|iromotes ;  and  shall  content  mys^  with  instancii]^ 
jn  those  which  every  reader  will  allow  of. 
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'  A  paitster  is  a(k>Tned  with  humility.  Tiiia  our 
adverBaries  will  not  deny;  because  tbey  hold  it  t^be- 
a  coDdeBceBeion  in  &ny  man  to  trifie,  as  Aey  arro- 
ganliy  eali  it,  with  wordS'  I  must  however  confess, 
tor  my  own  share,  I  never  punned  out  of  the  pride 
of  my  heart,  nor  did  I  ever  know  one  of  our  l^temity 
that  seemed  to  be  troobled  with  the  titirst  of  g^ofy. 
'  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  inor&lietB,  or  a- 
court W.behavtoar,  is  much  cultivated  by  this  science. 
For  t^  whole  spirit  of  urbanity  conflists  in  a  desire 
t«)  ^eaee  the  company,  and  what  else  is  the  design 
of  the  punster?  Accordingly,  we  find  such  bursto- 
of  laughter,  such  agitations  of  the  sides,  such  coil'' 
tortious  of  the  Rmbs,  sadi  earnest  attempts  to  reco- 
veFtb«  dyiuf  laugh,  siKdv traRSjport in  the  eiq«ymeBt 
of  it,  m  equivocating  assemblies,  as  men  of  commonr 
aense  are  adiazed  at^  And'own  tliey  never  fett. 

'  But  nothing  more  d4splays  itself  in  th«  ptHnteV, 
than  justice,  the  qtieen  of  alt  the  virtues.  At  the 
^uibblio^  board  every  performer  hath  its  dne*  The 
Botrl  »  struck  at  once,  and  the  body  recognBes  th^ 
nerM  of  each  joke,  by  sudden  and  comical  emotioBs  J 
ifideed  hoW  fthouM  it  }ie  otherwise,  where  not  osly 
itordSj  but  even  syllablea,  have  justice  done  them; 
where  no  man  invades  the  Tight  oif  another,  but  with 
perfect  innocence ;  and  good  (lature  takes  as  nrach 
delight  in  his  neighbor's  joy,  as  in  his  own  ? 
•  From  what  hath  been  adtariced,  it  wffl  caaBy 
'  appear,  that  this  science  coittribiiteBto  eaaeof  body, 
and  serenity  of  mitid.  Yotfhave,  ia  a  former  premu- 
tioD,  advised  yont  hectical  readers  td  assbeiate  ttHK 
tho§e  of  our  brotherhvod,  who  ate,  for  tite  most  pait, 
of  a  ctH^uteM  mfiite,  and  a  rMHld  VMnnt  counte- 
nance. It  is  natural  the  next  moi  i  merri- 
ment, to  reflect  how  we  behaved  jht 
before:  and  I  appeal  to  any  oi  ~'1 
not  occasion  greater  peace  of  mir 
q2 
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he  hath  only  been  waging  hannless  war  with  words, 
than  if  he  had  stirred  his  brother  to  wrath,  grieved 
the  soul  of  his  neighbour  by  calumny,  or  increased 
his  own  wealth  by  fraud.  As  for  health  of  body,  I 
look  upon  punning  atf  a  nostrum^  a  medicina  gym- 
fuutica^  that  throws  off  all  the  bad  humours,  and  oc- 
casions such  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
keeps  the  lamp  of  Ufe  in  a  clear  and  constant  flame. 
I  speak,  as  sal  physicians  ou^t  to  do,  from  ex- 
perience. A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  ague  this 
spring,  was,  after  the  failing  of  several  medicines 
and  charms,  advised  by  me  to  enter  into  a  course  of 

3uibbling.  He  threw  his  electuaries  out  at  his  win- 
ow,  and  took  Abracadabra  off  from  his  neck,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  punning  upon  that  long  magical 
word,  threw  himself  mto  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  and 
a  quiet  sleep.  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
and  says  pleasantly,  he  is  less  obliged  to  the  Jesuits 
for  their  powder,  than  for  their  equivocation. 

*  Sir,  this  is  my  Modest  Apology  for  Punning; 
which  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake,  be* 
cause  we  have  a  learned  university  where  it  is  in 
request,  and  I  am  told  that  a  famous  club  hath  given 
it  protection.  If  this  meets  with  encouragement,  I 
shall  write  a  vindication  of  the  rebus,  and  do  justice 
to  the  conundrum.  I  have  indeed  looked  philoso- 
phically into  their  natures,  and  made  a  sort  of  Arbor 
Porphfriana  of  the  several  subordinations,  and  di- 
visions of  low  wit.  This  the  ladies  perhaps  may  not 
understand ;  but  I  shall  thereby  give  the  beaux  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  their  learning. 
I  am,  $ir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant.* 
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.  M I 


Me  dace  damnoeaSy  bomioesyxoiopescite  caras. 

Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  v.  69. 

Learn,  mortals*  from  my  precepts  to  control 
The  furious  passions  that  disturb  the  soul. 

It  is  natnral  for  an  old  ma&  to  be  fond  of  tmcii  enter^* 
tainments  as  rGTiTe  in  his  iinagination  the  agreeable 
impressions  itiade  upon  it  in  his  youth :  the  set  of 
wits  and  beauties  he  was  first  acquainted  with,  the 
halls  and  drawing-rooms  in  which  he  made  an  agreed- 
able  figure,  the  music  and  actors  he  heard  and  saw^ 
when  his  life  was  fresh,  and  his  spirits  vigorous  and 
^ukk,  have  usually  the  preference  in  his  esteem  td 
any  succeeding  pleasures  that  present  themselves 
when  his  taste  is  grown  more  languid.  It  is  for  thitf 
reason  I  never  see  a  picture  of  Sir  Peter  Lely^  who 
drew  so  many  of  my  first  friends  and  acquaintance, 
without  a  sensible  delight ;  and  I  am  in  raptureii 
when  I  reflect  on  the  compositions  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  long  before  Italian  music  was  in-« 
troduced  into  our  nation.  Above  all,  I  am  pleased 
in  observing  that  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  whic^ 
in  my  youthful  days  have  so  frequently  filled  my  eyed 
with  tears,  hold  their  rank  etill,  and  are  the  great 
export  of  our  theatre. 

It  was  with  this  agreeable  preposseftsion  of  miady 
I  went,  some  time  ago,  to  see  the  old  tragedy  of 
Othelk),  and  took  my  femsde  ward*  with  toe,  having 
promised  them  a  little  before  td  carry  l^em  to  the 
first  play  of  Shakspeare's  which  should  be  acted* 
Mrs.  Cornelia,  who  is  a  gi^eat  reader,  and&e?«r  liiila 
to  peruse  the  play-rbills^  whidb  are  brougli^  U  hef 

q3 
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every  day,  gave  me  notice  of  it  early  in  the  morning. 
Wlien  I  came  to  my  Lady  lizard's  at  dinner,  I  found 
the  young  folks  all  dressed^  and  expecting  the  per- 
formance of  my  promise.  I  went  with  them  at  the 
proper  time,  placed  them  together  in  the  boxes,  and 
myself  by  them  in  a  comer  seat.  As  I  have  the  chief 
scenes  or  the  play  by  heart,  I  did  not  look  much  on 
the  stage,  but  formed  to  myself  a  new  satisfaction  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  faces  of  my  little  audience, 
and  observing,  as  it  we^e  by  reflection,  the  different 
passions  of  Uie  play  represented  in  their  counte- 
nances. Mrs.  Betty  told  us  the  names  of  several 
persons  of  distinction,  as  they  took  their  places  in 
their  boxes,  and  entertained  us  with  the  history  of  a 
new  marriage  or  two,  till  the  curtain  drew  up.  I  soon 
perceived  that  Mrs.  Jane  was  touched  with  the  love 
of  Desdemona,  and  in  a  concern  to  see  how  she 
would  come  off  with  her  parents.  Annabella  had  a 
rambling  eye,  and  for  some  time  was  more  taken  up 
with  observing  what  gentlemen  looked  at  her,  and 
with  criticising  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  than  with  any 
thing  that  passed  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  who 
I  have  often  said  is  addicted  to  the  study  of  ro- 
mances, commended  that  speech  in  the  play  m  which 
Othello  mentions  his  '  hair-breadth  scapes  in  th'  im- 
minent deadly  breach,'  and  recites  his  travels  and 
adventures  with  which  he  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  Desdemona.  The  Sparkler  looked  several  times 
frighted:  and  as  the  dbtress  of  the  play  was  height- 
ened, their  different  attention  was  collected,  and 
fixed  wholly  on  the  stage,  till  I  saw  them  all,  with  a 
secret  satisfaction,  betrayed  into  tears. 

I  have  often  considered  this  play  as  a  noble,  but 
irregular,  production  of  a  genius,  who  had  the  power 
of  animating  the  theatre  l^yond  any  writer  we  have 
ever  known.  The  touches  of  nature  in  it  are  strong 
and  masterly;  but  the  eco^omy  of  Uie  fable,  and 
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parti^Tiiag  tiie  proiMbiJily,  are  too  nacL 

If  I  would  giBBk  of  ii  m  Uieinosz  ^spvene 

I  ^aDniii  flK-  ■£  'Walisr  does  of  me  Aiak!> 


-"» 


But  it  vcnil£  ht  e  i»iiiir  gnpiyvTiyai:  h.  x  iriic  tu 
observe  upam  lie  iirntTK  zni  ^i?r  oiz  2esc&  diir  :fie 
beauties,  ia  a  vock  ^nc  las  ji^<vaEV9  scmik  ;ne  sa^ssc 
sensiUe  pait  of  fior  aoOBBOEs  ol  a  ^lerr  ninnbie 


The  dnef  subbed  rf  c^  piece  ci  the  paaaan  of 
jealousy,  iduch  llie  poet  kadi  repressited  at  lar^» 
in  its  bnlh,  its  rmncms  workings  and  aeonzesy  and  lCs 
horrid  consequences.  From  this  pasnon,  and  die  in- 
nocence and  simf^icitj  of  die  poaon  suspected,  arises 
a  very  moYing  distress. 

It  is  a  remark,  as  I  lanesriber,  oC  a  modem  writer, 
who  is  thought  to  hare  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  the  pasnoos,  '  tiiat  the  most  extravsGcnnt 
love  is  nearest  to  the  strangest  hatred.'  Tho  Mocir 
is  furious  in  both  these  extremes.  His  love  in  f^ffi' 
pestuous,  and  mingled  with  a  wildness  p((^uliiif  iff 
his  character,  which  seems  very  artfully  to  ft^/Atn 
for  the  change  which  is  to  follow. 

How  savage,  yet  how  ardent,  is  thai  f^yt^-^^^m 
of  the  raptures  of  his  heart,  wben^  \fffMitv%  ^P^^ 
Desdemona  as  she  withdraws,  he  br«^»  fj^f 


ExceHent  wendi !    PefvBtioa  ca^  mf  «v*>l< 
Bat  1  do  lore  fliee;  aod  wb€»  I  kff^  'ti\^^  luf^r 
Cluuw  is  cone 


The  deep  and  sobtle  vilhny  f4  t'^X^r  >*  *rvr^-</ 
this  change  from  love  to  jeai<>>}47,  ^*v  ♦^  SK^Mt>o//ii^ 
a  mind  as  that  of  Othello,  pri«yvw^^i«^'*  •'*''•  '*  ""^^^ 
fidenceintfae  disintefesced  lOi^^^t^  ^  '^^  ^'^  ^''' 
is  leaudiDg  him  m  mmtuM^  r^  t««  r^^^  -^  iv^-^^/^ 
drawn  widb  a  masKsrly  hsmtC    i^j^r^ »   v/>^   -^  *^ 


questioDi,  and  seeming  care  to  hide  the  teadcm  ^ 
them;  hig  obscure  suggestions  to  raise  the  curio^ 
of  the  Moor :  his  personated  confusion,  and  refasiiig 
to  explain  himself  while  Othello  is  drawn  on,  ana 
held  m  suspense  till  he  grows  impatient  aad  angry ; 
then  his  throwing  in  the  poison,  and  naming  to  him, 
in  a  caution,  the  passion  he  would  raisey 

— — O  bewiie  of  jealotlsy ! 

are  inimitable  strokes  of  att,  in  that  scene  which  has 
always  been  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  which 
ivas  ever  represented  on  the  theatre* 

To  return  to  the  character  of  Othello  ;  his  strife 
of  passions,  his  starts,  his  returns  of  love,  and 
threateoings  to  lago,  who  puts  his  mind  on  the  rack, 
his  rels^ses  afterward  to  jealousy,  his  rage  against 
his  wife,  and  his  asking  pardon  of  lago,  whom  he 
thinks  he  had  abased  for  his  fidelity  to  him,  are 
touches  which  no  one  can  overlook  that  has  the  sen* 
timents  of  human  nature,  or  has  considered  the  heart 
of  man  in  its  frailties,  its  penances,  and  all  the  va^ 
riethr  of  its  agitations.  The  torments  which  the  Moor 
suffers  are  so  exquisitely  drawn,  as  to  render  him  as 
much  an  object  of  compassion,  even,  in  the  bar- 
barous action  of  murdering  Desdemona,*  as  the  in- 
nocent person  herself  who  falls  under  his  hand. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  has  more 
shewn  Jiis  judgment  in  this  play,  than  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  handkerchief,  which  is  employed  as 
a  confirmation  to  the  iealousy  of  Othello  already 
raised*  What  I  would  here  observe  is,  that  the  very 
slightness  of  this  circumstance  is  the  beauty  of  it. 
How  finely  has  Shakspeare  expressed  the  nature  of 
jealousy  in  those  lines,  which,  on  this  occasion^  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  lago, 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealons,  confirmatibu  strong 
A§  fh)of s  of  hoiy-wtt. 
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It  would  be  easy  for  a  tasteless  critie  to  turn  any 
of  the  beauties  I  have  here  mentioned  into  ndicule ; 
but  such  a  one  would  only  betray  a  mechanical 
judgment,  formed  out  of  borrowed  rules  and  com- 
mon*place  reading,  and  not  arising  from  any  true 
discernment  in  human  nature,  and  its  passions. 

As  the  moral  of  this  tragedy  is  an  admirable  cau- 
tion against  hasty  suspicions,  and  the  giving  way  to 
the  first  transports  of  rage  and  jealousy,  which  may 
plunge  a  man  in  a  few  minutes  into  all  the  horror». 
of  guilt,  distraction,,  and  ruin,  I  shall  farther  enforce, 
it,  by  relating  a'scene  of  misfortunes  of  the  like|kind, 
which  really  happened  some  years  ago  in  Spain ; 
and  is  an  instance  of  the  most  tragical  hurricane  of. 
passion  I  have  ever  met  with  in  hi&tory.     It  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  a  heart  ever  big  with  resent- 
ments of  its  own  dignity,  and  never  allayed  by  re- 
flections which  make  us  honour  ourselves  for  acting, 
with  reason  and  equality,  will  take  fire  precipitantly.. 
It  will,  on  a  sudden,  flame  too  high  to  be  extinguished. 
The  short  story  I  am  going  to  tell  is  a  lively  instance 
'of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  a  just  warning 
to  those  of  jealous  honyur,  to  look  about  them,  and 
begin  to  possess  their  souls  as  they  ought,  for  no 
man  of  spirit  knows  how  terrible  a  creature  he  is,, 
till  he  comes  to  be  provoked. 

Don  Alonzo,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  had  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  some 
years  in  great  tranquillity.  The  gentleman,  however, 
-was  not  free  from  the  faults  usually  imputed  to  his 
nation;  he  was  proud,  suspicious,  and  impetuous. 
He  kept  a  Moor  in  his  house,  whom,  on  a  complaint 
from  his  lady,  he  had  punished  for  a  small  oflence 
irith  the  utmost  severity.  The  slave  vowed  revenge, 
and  communicated  his  resolution  to  one  of  the  lady's 
vromeo-  with  whom  he  lived  4n  a  criminal  way.  ^  This 
creature  also  hated  her  mistress,  for  she  feared  she 
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was  obsenred  by  her ;  she  therefore  midertook  to 
make  Don  Alonzo  jealous,  by  insinuatiog  that  the' 
gardener  was  often  admitted  to  his  lady  in  private, 
and  promising  to  make  him  an  eye-witness  of  it.  At. 
8  proper  time  agreed  on  between  her  and  the  Morisco, 
she  sent  a  message  to  the  gardener,  thalj  his*  lady/ 
hating  some  hasty  orders  to  give  him,  would  have 
him  come  that  moment  to  her  in  her  chamber*  In 
the  mean  time  she  had  placed  Alonzo  privately  in  an 
outer  room,  that  he. might  observe  who  passed  tihat 
way.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  the  gardener 
appear.  Alonzo  had  not  patience,  but,  following 
him  into  the  apartment,  struck  him  at  one  blow 
with  a  dagger  to  the  heart ;  then  dragging  his  lady 
by  the  hau-,  without  inquiring  farther,  he  instantly 
killed  her. 

Here  he  paused,  looked  on  the  dead  bocfies^  vH^ 
all  the  agitations  of  a  demon  of  revenge ;  whfen  the* 
wench  who  had  occasioned  these  terrors,-  distracted 
with  remoi*se,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  atad  in  a  voice 
of  lamentation,  without  sense  of  the  consequence, 
repeated  all  her  guilt.  Alonzo  was  overwhefamed 
with  all  the  violent  passions  at  one  instafnt,  and  ut- 
tered the  broken  voices  and  emotions  of  eacfe  of 
them  for  a  moment,  tiH  at  last  he  recolleeted  him=-i 
self  enough  to  end  his  agony  of  love,  anger,  disdain, 
revenge,  and  remorse,  Jby  tnurdermg  tfeSfe^  maid,  tie 
Moor,  and  himself. 
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— Prodire  teiius«<si  Qon  datur  4iltri.— 'Hob.  1  £p.  i.  $f. 
Thus  far  at  least,  ihoogh  here  we  itop. 

J  HATE  lately  given  a  precaution  concerning  the  diffi- 
culty in  arriTing  at  what  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  *  fine 
gentleman.'  That  character  has  been  long  wholly  en- 
^ossed  by  well-dressedbeaux,  and  men  of  sense  have 
given  up  all  pretence  to  it.  The  highest  any  of  them 
<;ontend  for  is,  the  character  of '  a  pretty  gentleman;' 
iov  here  the  dress  may  be  more  careless,  and  some 
ivit  is  thought  necessary ;  whereas  a  fine  gentleman 
is  not  obliged  to  converse  farther  than  the  offering 
bis  snuff-box  round  the  room.  However,  the  pretty 
•gentleman  must  have  his  airs  :  and  though  they  are 
•not  so  pompous  as  those  of  the  other,  yet  they  are 
80  affected,  that  few  who  have  understanding  can 
bring  themselves  to  be  proficients  this  way,  though 
ever  so  useful  towards  being  well  received ;  but,  if 
they  fail  liere,  they  succeed  with  some  difficulty  in 
being  allowed  to  have  much  of  the  gentleman  in 
them.  To  obtain  this  epithet,  a  man  of  sense  must 
arrive  at  a  certain  desire  to  appear  more  than  is 
natural  to  him ;  but  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  fit  he 
should  be  encouraged  in  this  attempt,  since  nothing 
can  mend  the  general  taste,  but  setting  the  true 
character  in  as  public  ^.  view  as  the  false.  This,  in« 
tieed,  can  never  be  done  to  the  purpose,  while  the 
majority  i^  so  great  on  the  wrong  side ;  one  of  a 
hundred  will  have  the  shout  against  him ;  but  if 
people  of  wit  would  be  as  zealous  to  assist  old  Iron- 
side, as  he  is  to  promote  them  and  their  interest,  a 
littile  time  would  give  thes^  things  a  new  turn.  How>- 
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eyer,  I  will  not  despair  but  I  shall  be  able  to  sum- 
mon  all  the  good  sense  in  the  nation  to  my  assbt- 
ance,  in  my  ambition  to  produce  a  new  race  of  man- 
kind,  to  take  the  places  of  such  as  bave  hitherto 
pretended  to  engross  the  fashion.  The  uniyersity 
scholar  shall  be  called  upon  to  learn  bis  enerdsCy 
uid  fr^quunt  mixed  company;  the  military  and  the 
.r.ivelled  man,  to  read  thebest authors ;  the coontry 
gentleman,  to  divide  his  time,  so  as  together  with  the 
care  of  his  estate,  to  make  an  equal  progress  in  leam- 
iDg,  and  breeding ;  and  when  the  seyeral  candidates 
think  themselves  prepared,  I  shall  appoint  under 
officers  to  examine  their  qualifications,  and,  as  I  am 
satisfied  with  their  report,  give  out  my  passports  re- 
commending them  to  all  companies  as  *  tbe  Guar- 
dian's fine  gentlemen/  If  my  recommendations  ap- 
pear just,  I  will  not  doubt  but  some  of  the  present 
fine  gentlemen  will  see  the  necessity  of  retirement, 
till  uey  can  come  abroad  with  approbation.  I  have, 
indeed,  already  given  out  orders  in  this  behalf*  and 
have  directed  searchers  to  attend  at  the  inn,  where 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  coaches  stand,  and  com- 
manded them  to  bring  any .  young  fellow,  of  any 
hopes  in  the  world,  directly  to  my  lod^gs  as  soon 
as  he  lands,  for  I  will  take  him,  though  I  know  I  can 
only  make  him  ^  much  of  a  gentleman ;'  for  when  I 
have  gone  thus  far,  one  would  think  it  should  be 
easy  to  make  him  a  '  gentleman-like  man/  As  the 
world  now  goes,  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  '  gentlemanly,  gentleman-like,  or  much 
of  a  gentleman ;'  you  cannot  be  cheated  at  play,  but 
it  is  certainly  done  by  *  a  very  gentleman-like  man ;' 
jou  cannot  be  deceived  in  your  affairs,  but  it  was 
done  in  some  '  gentlemanly  manner ;'  you  cannot  be 
wronged  in  your  bed,  but  all  the  world  will  say  of  him 
that  did  the  injury>  it  must  be  allowed  *  he  is  very 
much  of  a  gentleman/    Here  is  a  very  pleasant  fel- 
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kamy  a  coTweapuadeui  of  mine,  Hiat  pats  in  fnr  that 
appdlatioa  evea  to  higkwayaicii*  I  must  Goufiess 
the  genUeman  he  peisonates  is  veiy  apptraitlT  sach, 
tlioi^  I  did  not  look  upoa  that  sort  of  feUow  in 
that  light,  tin  he  Soared  mewidi  hial^ter,  liliidi 
laasfoUowB: 

-  MR.  IRONSIDE. 

'  I  have  beea  apoa  the  highway  these  six  years,  in 
the  Park,  at  the  Play,  at  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Epsom, 
and  at  every  other  place  where  I  could  have  any 
IMToapect  of  stealing  a  fortune ;  but  have  met  with  no 
saeoesa,  being  disappointed  ^ther  by  some  of  your 
damned  Ironside  cace,  or  by  old  curaed  curs,  who 
pat  more  bolts  on  their  doors  and  bars  in  their  win« 
dows  than  are  in  Newgate.  All  that  see  me  own  I 
am  '^  a  g^tleman-hke  man  ;*'  and,  whatever  rascally 
tilings  the  grave  folks  say  I  am  g^ty  of,  they  thenw 
selves  acknowledge  I  am  a  **  gentlemanly  kind  of 
man,"  and  in  every  respect  aocomphshed  for  running 
away  with  a  lady.  I  have  been  bred  lip  to  no  basi* 
neas,  am  illiterate,  have  spent  the  small  fortune  I  had 
in  purchasing  favours  firom  the  fair  sex.  The  bounty 
of  tiieir  pumes  I  have  received,  as  we^  as  tlie  endear* 
menta  of  theb  porscms,  but  Lhave  grateftiUy  disposed 
of  it  among  them&eiives^  fior  I  always  wa^  a  keeper 
when  I  was  kept.  I  am  fearless  in  my  behaviour^ 
and;  never  fulof  putting  your,  bookish  sort  of  fellows^ 
your  men  of  merit,,  forsooth,  out  of  countenance.  I 
triumph  when  J  see  a  modest  young  woman  blusli  at 
aa  asseiid>ly,  or  a  virgin  betrayed  into  tears  at  a  welU 
wrought  scene  in  a  tragedy.  I  have  long  forgot 
abame,  for  it  proceeds  fiom  a  consciousness  of  some 
dfiiecta :  and  I  am,  aa  I  told  you,  ^^  a  gentlemanly 
amnJ'  I  never  knew  any  but  your  musty:  ^ilosophers 
applaud  blushes,  and  you  yourselves  will  allow  that 
they  are  caused  either  by  some  real  imperfection,  or 
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the  apprehension  of  some  defect  where  there  is  not 
any;  but  for  my  part  I  hate  mistakes,  and  shall  not 
suspect  myself  wrongfully.  Such  as  I  am»  if  yon 
approve  of  my  person,  estate,  and  character,  I  desire 
yoa  would  admit  me  as  a  suitor  to  one  of  the  Lizards, 
and. beg  your  speedy  answer  to  this ;  for  it  is  the  last 
time  my  black  coat  will  bear  scouring ;  or  my  long 
wig  buckling.  I  am,  Sir, 

The  fair  ladies',  and  your  humble  servant, 

Will.  Barbvace/ 

Those  on  the  highway,  who  make  a  stand  with  a 
pistol  at  your  breast  (compelled  perhaps  by  neces- 
sity, misfortune,  or  driven  out  of  an  honest  way  of 
life  to  answer  the  wants  of  a  craVing  family),  are 
much  more  excusable  than  those  of  their  fraternity, 
who  join  the  conversations  of  gentlemen,  and  get  into 
a  share  of  their  fortunes,  without  one  good  art  about 
them.  What  a  crowd  of  these  gentleman-like  men 
are  about  this  town  ?  For  from  an  unjust  modesty, 
and  incapacity  for  common  life,  the  ordinary  failings 
of  men  of  letters  and  industry  in  our  nation,  it  hap- 
pens that  impudence  suppresses  all  virtue,  and  as- 
sumes the  reward  and  esteem  which  are  due  to  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  worthless  rogues  have  the  smiles  of 
the  &ir,  and  the  favours  of  the  great :  to  be  well  dress- 
ed and  in  health,  and  very  impudent  in  this  licentious 
undistinguishing  age,  is  enough  to  constitute  a  per- 
son ^  very  much  of  a  gentleman;^  and  to  this  pass  are 
we  come,  by  the  prostitution  of  wit  in  the  cause  of 
vice,  which  has  made  the  most  unreasonable  and  un- 
natural things  prevail  against  all  the  suggestions  of 
common  sense.  Nobody  denies  that  we  live  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  yet  he  who  should  decline, 
npon  respective  opportunities,  to  commit  adultery,  or 
murder,  would  be  thought  very  little  of  a  gentleman. 
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N"  39.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  25, 1713. 

ia.— Hon.  Ara  Poet.  i.  7. 

Mt  correspondent  who  haa  acquired  ^e  faculty  of 
«iiterin^  into  other  men's  thoughts,  having,  in  pur- 
suEtnce  to  a  former  letter,  sent  me  an  account  of  cer- 
tain useful  discoveriea  he  has  made  by  the  help  of 
that  invention,  I  shall  communicate  the  same  to  the 
public  in  this  paper. 

•  MR.  mONSIDE, 

•Ontheeleventhdayof  October,  in  the  year  1712, 
having  left  my  body  locked  up  safe  in  my  study,  I 
repaired  to  the  Grecian  coffee-house,  where  entering 
into  the  pineal  ^and  of  a  certain  eminent  freethinker, 
I  made  directly  to  the  highest  part  of  it,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  understandiiig,  expecting  to  find  there  a  ' 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  things  human  and 
divine ;  but  to  my  no  small  astonishment,  I  found 
the  place  narrower  than  ordinary,  insomuch  that 
there  was  not  any  room  for  a  miracle,  [wophecy,  or 
separate  spirit. 

'  This  obliged  me  to  descend  a  story  lower,  into 
the.  imagination,  which  I  found  larger,  indeed,  but 
cold  and  comfortless.  I  discovered  Prejudice,  in  Uto 
figure  of  a  woman,  standing  in  a  comer,  with  her  eyes 
close  shut,  and  her  fore-fingers  stuck  in  her  ears ; 
many  words  in  a  confused  order,  but  spoken  with 
great  emphasis,  issued  from  her  mouth.  These,  be- 
ing condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  place,  fonned 
a  sort  of  mist,  through  which  methought  t  saw  a 
great  castle  with  a  fortification  cast  round  it,  and  a. 
tower  adjoining  to  it,  that  through  the  vi---' 
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peared  to  be  filled  with  racks  and  halters.  Beneath 
the  castle  I  could  duscem  vast  dim^ons,  and  all 
about  it  lay  scattered  the  bones  of  men.  It  seemed 
to  be  garrisoned  by  certain  men  in  black,  of  a  gigantic 
size,  and  most  temble  forms.  But,  as  I  drew  near, 
the  terror  of  the  appearance  vanished ;  and  the  cas- 
tle I  found  to  be  only  a  church,  whose  steeple  with 
its  <dock  and  bell-ropes  ^^as  misti^ea  ibr  «  -tower 
£lled  with  racks  and  haltei's.  The  terrible  ^;ftaiits  in 
blaciL  shnmk  into  a  few  innocent  clergymen.  The 
dungeons  were  turaed  iftfto  vaults  designed  ojAy  for 
llie  habitation  of  the  dead;  and  the  lertificatioos 
proved  to  be  a  churchyard,  ^th  some  'i^attered 
bones  in  it,  and  a  plain  stone- wall  round  it. 

*  I  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  curiosity  was 
taised  by  a  loud  noise  that  I  heard  in  the  inferior  re- 
gion. Descending  thith^  I  found  a  mob  of  the  Pas- 
sions assembled  in  a  riotous  manner.  Their  twrai- 
tuary  proceedings  soon  convinced  me,  that  they 
affected  a  democracy.  After  much  noise  and  wras- 
se, they  at  lengti&  all  hearkened  to  Vtadt^^  who 
^proposed  the  raising  of  a  great  army  (rf  notioDB, 
which  she  c^ered  to  lead  against  thoae  dieadfid 
phantoms  in  the  imagination  that  had  occastoaed  all 
this  uproar. 

*  Away  posted  Vanity,  and  I  after  ter,  1©  1ke 
4it6ri^ouse  of  ideas ;  when  I  bdield  a  great  number 
of  lifeless  notions  confusedly  thrown  togeliier,  bat 
upon  the  approach  .of  Vanity  ^bej  began  to  crawl. 
Here  were  to  be  seen,  among  other  odd  things, 

,  sleeping  deities,  ^ccnrporeal  jspirits,  and  worfds  focmed 
by  dbance ;  with  an  endless  variety  of  heathen  no- 
tions, the  most  irregular  and  grotesque  imaginable. 
And  with  these  wiere  jnraHed-  several  «f  Cbrii^an 
extraction  ;  hut  «nch  was  the  dress  and  ligkt  diey 

•  were  pat  in^  and  their  feotuies  were  so  distorted,  that 
4key  looked  ihtle  better  dian  heaidiens.    There  was 
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likewise  assembled  no  small  number  of  phantoms  ia 
strange  habits,  who  proved  to  be  idolatroHs  priests  of 
different  nations.  Vanity  gave  the  word,  and  straight<r 
way  the  Talapoins,  Faquirs,  Bramines,  and  Bonzes, 
drew  up  in  a  body.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  an- 
cient heathen  notions,  and  the  left,  of  Christians  na. 
tnralized.  All  these  together,  for  numbers,  composed 
a  very  formidable  army ;  but  the  precipitation  of  Va* 
nity  was  so  great,  and  such  was  their  own  inbred 
aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  rules  and  discipline,  that 
they  seemed  rather  a  confused  rabble  than  a  regular 
army.  I  could,  nevertheless,  observe,  that  they  all 
agreed  in  a  squintii^  look,  or  cast  of  their  eyes  to-* 
wards  a  certain  person  in  a  mask,  who  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  whom  by  sure  signs  and  tokens  I  dis- 
covered to  be  Atheism. 

^  Vanity  had  no  sooner  led  her  forces  into  the  ima- 
gination, but  she  resolved  upon  storming  the  castle, 
and  giving  no  quarter.  They  began  the  assault  with 
loud  outcry  and  great  confusion.  I,  for  my  part, 
made  the  best  of  my  way,  and  re-entered  my  own 
lodging.  Sometime  after,  inquiring  at  a  bookseller's 
for  a  Discourse  on  Freethinking,  which  had  made 
some  noise,  I  met  with  the  representatives  of  all  those 
notions  drawn  up  in  the  same  confused  order  upon 
paper.    Sage  Nestor,  I  am, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Ultsses  Cosmofolita. 

'  N.  B.  I  went  round  the  table,  but  could  not  find 
a  wit  or  a  mathematician  among  them.' 

I  imagine  the  account  here  given  may  be  useful  in 
directing  to  the  proper  cure  of  a  freethinker.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  plain  his  understanding  wants  to  be 
opened  and  enlarged,  and  he  should  be  taught  the 
way  to  order  and  methodize  his  ideas;  to  which  end 
the  study  of  the  mathematics  may  be  useful.     I  am 
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£uther  of  opsnkiii,  ^Mt  as  his  imskgm&Hin&kd 
tFith  amusements,  ui&iiig  from  fMvjudiiee,  and  tiie 
obscure  or  false  Kgfats  in  which  he  sees  tUngft,  ii 
^vill  foe  necessary  to  bring  Um  ioto  good  CQBQ{)aiiy, 
cmd  now  aiKi  thefi  carry  \\m  to  cbarch ;  by  whtdi 
means  he  may  hi  time  come  tp  m.  right  sense  of  relu 
gioDy  and  iFear  off  the  ill  trnpressions  he  has  re- 
ceived. Lastly,  I  advise  whoever  nndertdces  the 
refbrmatuHi  of  a  moderD  fireeAkiokea',  thai  above  all 
things  he  be  careful  to  subdue  has  vaoity ;  that  being 
the  principal  motive 'which  pronspis  a  Hide  geniwi  to 
dutmgnish  its^f  by  siagukrities  ihat  ave  hurtful  to 
mankind. 

Or,  if  the  passion  of  vanity,  as  it  is  for  the  most 
part  y«ry  strong  in  your  freedimken,  cannot  be  sab* 
dued,  let  it  be  won  over  to  the  tntnresi  of  neligionf 
by  giving  them  to  understand  that  the  greatest  ge- 
^  of  the  age  hav«  a  respect  for  things  sacred;  that 
their  rhapsodies  find  no  admirars,  nnd  that  the  oame 
freethinker^  has,  like  tyrant  t>f  old,  degenerated 
from  its  original  signification,  and  is  now  supposed 
to  denote  something  contmry  to  wit  and  reason. 
In  fine,  let  them  kn<^  that  whatever  temptatioos  a 
few  men  of  parts  might  fisrmedy  haive  heui,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  to  oppose  the  received  opi- 
nions of  Christians,  yet  that  now  the  humour  is 
worn  out,  and  blasph^ny  and  inrdigion  Jtre  distinc- 
tions which  have  kmg  since  descended  down  to 
lackeys  and  drawers. 

But  it  must  be  .my  business  to  prevent  all  pe- 
tenders  in  this  kind  from  hurting  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.  In  order  to  this,  I  commanicated  an  intel- 
Ugence  which  I  received  of  a  gendenaan's  appearing 
very  so^  tl^  he  was  not  well  during  a  late  fit  of 
sickness,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  which  obliged 
♦  him  to  be  merry  upon  that  occasion,  except  be  was 
sure  of  recovermg.    Upon  diis  advice  to  the  worW, 
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the  foUowiog  adrertisement  got  a  plfK^e  in  the  Postr 
boy. 

/Whereas  in  the  paper  railed  the  Guardian,  of 
Batnrday  the  eleventh  of  April  instant,  a  corollary 
reflection  was  made  on  Monsieur  D — '■ ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academy  of  scien'cesinPaTis,  author 
of  a  book  lately  published,  entitled, 

**  A  Philological  Essay,  tjr  Reflections  on  the 
Death  of  Freethinkers,  with  the  characters  of  the 
tnost  eminent  persons* of  both  sexes,  ancient  and 
modem,  that  died  pleasantly  and  unconcerned,  &c. 
Sold  by  J.  Baker,  in  Paternoster-row."  Suggesting, 
as  if  that  gentleman,  now  in  London,  "  was  very 
nrnch  out  of  humour,  in  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  till  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery:'*  This  is  to  assure  the 
public,  that  the  said  gentleman  never  expressed  the 
least  concern  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  expected 
the  fatal  minute  with  a  most  heroical  and  philoso- 
phical resignation;  of  wliick  a  copy  of  verses  he 
writ,  in  the  serene  intervals  of  his  distemper,  is  an 
invincible  proof.' 

All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  this  gentleman*  was 
out  of  humour  when  he  was  sick ;  and  the  advertiser, 
to  confute  me,  says,  that  '  ib  the  serene  intervals  of 
his  distemper,'  that  is,  when  he  was.  not  sick,  he 
writ  verses.  I  shall  not  retract  my  advertisement 
till  I  see  those  verses,  and  I  will  choose  what  to  be- 
lieve then,  except  they  are  underwritten  by  his  nurse, 
nor  then  neither,  except  she  is  a  housekeeper.  I 
in^st  tie  this  gentleman  close  to  the  argument :  for, 
if  he  had  not  actually  his  fit  upon  him,  there  is  no^ 
thing  courageous  in  the  thing,  nor  does  it  make  AMt 
his  purpose,  nor  are  tiliey  heroic  verses. 

The  point  of  being  merry  at  the  hour  of  death  is 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  settled  by  divines ;  but  the 

*  M.  Desiendes.    See  Guard.  No.  i7,  adfinem. 
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publisher  of  the  Philological  Essay  produces  his 
chief  authorities  from  Lucretius,  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Mr.  John  Dryden,  who  were  gentlemen 
that  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  prove  all 
they  said,  or  prove  their  assertion  by  saying  or 
swearing  they  were  all  fools  that  believed  to  the  con- 
trary. If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  facetious  at  his  death,  it  would  be  very 

well  if  these  gentlemen,  Monsieur  D and  Mr. 

B would  repent  betimes,  and  not  trust  to  a 

death-bed  ingenuity;  by  what  has  appeared  hitherto 
they  have  only  raised  our  longing  to  see  their  post- 
humous works. 

The  author  of  Poeta  Rusticantis  Uteratum  Otium 
is  but  a  mere  phraseologist,  the  philological  pub- 
lisher is  but  a  translator:  but  I  expected  better 
usage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper,  who  is  an  original. 
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Compalerantqde  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrsis  in  anam: 
£x  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis. 

ViRO.  Eel.  TU.  t. 

Their  sheep  and  eoats  together  graz'd  the  plains — 
Since  when,  'tis  Corydon  among  the  swains, 
Yoang  Corydon  without  a  rival  reigns. — Drydsn. 

I  DESIGNED  to  havc  troubled  the  reader  with  no 
farther  discourses  of  pastorals ;  but^  being  informed 
that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mentioning  an 
author,  whose  eclogues  are  published  in  the  same 
volume  with  Mr.  Pbilips's,  I  shall  employ  this  paper 
in  observations  upon  him,  written  in  the  free  spirit 
of  criticism,  and  without  apprehension  of  offending 
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that  geotJeBoan,  whose  chacacter  k  i^,  thialt  he  takes 
the  gr-eatest  eare  of  his  .works  before  they  are  pnls- 
li&hed,  uiid  has  the  least  /eoncern  for  them  after- 
ward. 

I  have  h^d  it  down  as  the  firi^t  rule  of  pasitoral, 
that  its  idea  should  be  taken  &om  the  manners  of 
the  golden  age,  and,  the  mor^  fortned  upon  the  re- 
presentation of  innocence ;  it  is  therefore  plain  thi^ 
•any  deviations  from  that  design  degraded  a. poem 
'from  being  true  plustoral.  In  this  view  it  will  ap- 
f>ear  that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of  his  eclogues 
allowed  to  be  such.  His  first  and  ninth  snuBt  be 
rejected,  because  they  describe  the  ravages  of  at- 
inies,  a«Kl  oppressions  of  the  innoceat;  Corydon's 
43riaiinal  passion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  second ; 
the  calumny  and  railing  in  the  third  aire  not  proper 
to  that  state  of  concord  ;  the  eighth  represents  un- 
lawM  ways  of  procuring  loi^  by  enchantmeots,  and 
introduces  a  shepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice 
tempts  to  self-murder.  As  to  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
tenth,  they  are  given  up  by  Heinsius*,  Salmastus, 
Rapin,  and  the  critics  in  gaswal.  They  likewise 
.observe  that  but  eleven  Wyllia  of  Theocritus  aire  to 
be  admitted  as  pastorals ;  atid  even  out  of  i^at  nani<- 
l>er  thie  (greaiter  part  will  be  excluded,  for  one  or 
other  ef  4jbe  <t?eadons  above-mentioned.  So  that  when 
I  renaarVied  in  a  former  paper,  that  Virgil's  eclogues^ 
taken  altogether,  are  rather  seledt  poems  than  pE»- 
torals,  I  ^ifiight  have  said  the  same  thing.  With  no 
less  truth,  of  Theocritus.  The  i<easoB  of  this  I  take 
4*>  be  y€ft,unobserved  by  the  critics,  viz.  *  They  never 
meant  them  all  for  pastorals.'  Which  it  is  plain 
Philips  hath  done,  and  in  that  particiilar  excelled 
both  Theocritus  and  Virjgil. 

As  simplicity  is  the  diiMinguishiag  characteri^icof 
paatoral^  Virgil  has  been  thou  ght  guilty  of  too  tidusdy 
*  See  Rapin  dtf  Com.  Pate.  THifs  ^ 
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E  8tyk :  his  hngaage  is  perfectly  pure,  and  he  often 
forgets  he  is  among  peasants.  I  have  frequently 
wondered  that  since  he  was  so  conversant  in  the  writ- 
ings of  EnniuSy  he  had  not  imitated  the  rusticity  of 
the  Doric,  as  well,  by  the, help  of  the  old  obsolete 
Roman  language,  as  Philips  hatii  the  antiquated  Eng- 
lish. For  example,  might  he  not  have  said  '  quoi^ 
instead  of  ^cvif  *  qwAjunC  for  *cujum:*  ^  volt*  for 

*  vuU,*  Sec,  as  well  as  our  modem  hath  *  xoeUaday*  for 

*  ofaf ,'  *  wkUom^  for  *  ofoldy  '  make  mock*  for  *  deride* 
and  ^wiiksi  younglings'  for  'simple  lambs j*  &:c.  by 
which  means  he  had  attained  as  much  of  the  air  of 
Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath  of  Spenser  ? 

Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  Vir- 
gil. His  clowns  do  not  converse  in  all  tiiie  simplicity 
prop^  to  the  country.  His  names  are  borrowed 
from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to 
the  scene  of  his  pastorals.  He  introduces  Daphnis, 
Alexis,  and  Thyrsis  on  British  plains,  as  Virgil  had 
done  before  him  on  the  Mantuan :  whereas  Philips, 
who  hath  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety,  makes 
choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  more 
agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy ;  such  as  Hobbi- 
nol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and  Colin  Clout. 

So  easy  as  pastoral  writing  may  seem  (in  tiie  sim- 
plicity we  have  described  it),  yet  it  requires  great 
reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  to  be  a 
master  of  it  Philips  hath  given  us  manifest  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  of  books;  it  must  be  confessed  his 
competitor  hath  imitated  some  single  thoughts  of  the 
ancients  well  enough,  if  we  consider  he  had  not  the 
happiness  of  a  university  education ;  but  he  hath 
dispersed  them  here  and  there,  without  that  order 
and  method  which  Mr.  Philips  observes,  whose  whole 
third  pastoral  is  an  instance  how  well  he  hath  studied 
the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judiciously  reduced  Vir^ 
gil's  thoughts  to  the  standard  of  pastoral ;  as  his  con- 
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tentioii  pf  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale,  «hews 
with  what  exactness  he  hath  imitated  Strada* 

When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault  to  intro* 
duce  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in  de- 
scriptions where  the  scene  lies  in  our  country,  I  did 
not  design  that  observation  should  extend  also  to 
animals,  or  the  sensitive  life ;  for  Philips  hath  with 
great  judgment  described  wolves  in  England,  in  his 
first  pastoral*.  Nor  would  I  have  a  poet  slavishly 
confine  himself  (as  Mr«  Pope  hath  done)  to  one  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year,  one  certain  time  of  the 
day,  and  one  unbroken  scene  in  each  eclogue.  It  is 
plain  Spenser  tieglected  this  pedantry,  who  in  his 
pastoral  of  November,  mentions  the  moumfUl  song 
of  the  nightingale. 

Sad  Philomel  her  song  in  tears  doth  steep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath 
raised  up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  most  industri- 
ous gardener ;  his  roses,  lilies,  and  daffodils,  blow  in 
the  same  season. 

But  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  two 
contemporary  pastoral  writers,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
draw  a  parallel  of  them  by  setting  several  of  their 
particular  thoughts  in  the  same  light,  whereby  it  will 
be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the  advantage. 
With  what  simplicity  he  introduces,  two  shepherds 
singing  alternately : 

Uoih*  Come  Rosalind,  Q  come,  for  without  thee 

What  pleasure  can  the  country  have  for  me  ? 
Come,  Rosalind,  O  come :  mj  brinded  kine. 
My  snowy  sheep,  my  farm,  and  all,  is  thine. 

Lanq,  Come,  Rosalind,  O  come;  here  shad^  bowers. 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  springing  flow'is. 
Come,  Rosalind ;  here  ever  let  us  stay. 
And  sweetly  waste  our  live-long  time  away. 

*  Ossian  has  forgot  them,  as  Mr.  Fennant  acutely  obtfenres.  A. 
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Our  other  paaUMral  writer,  ia  expressiiig  the  sacne 
thought,  deviates  iota  downright  poetry. 

Strtph,  In  spring  the  fields ,  in  aatamn  hills  I  love> 

At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove ; 
Bat  DdU  always ;  Ibrc'd  from  DeKa  s  sight. 
Nor  plaint-  at  morn*  Bor  giov«aat  nm>n.deUglit« 

DapK  Sjlvia's  like  antuom  ripe,  yet  nuld  as  May, 

Bfore  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day ; 
IVn  spring  displeases  vvhen  she  shines  not  here : 
Bst,  blett  wUh  her,  'tis  spring*  throoghoot  the  year»    . 

Tn  thje  first  of  these  authors,  two  shepherds  thus  in- 
nocently describe  the  behaviour  of  their  mistresses. 

JUpI^.,  At  Biarian  Imtii'd,  by  chanoe  I  passed  by ; 
She  Unsh'd,  and  at  me  ,eaat  a  siderloBg  eye : 
Then  swift  beneath  the  crystal  wave  she  try'd 
Her  beauteoos  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 

Lanq,  As  I  to  cool  me  bath'd  one  soltry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  sedges  lay ; 
The  mu^tom  buigti'd  and  seeia'd  in  haste  to  fly>; 
Yet  often  stopp  d,  and  often  torn'd  her  eye* 

The  Other  modem,  (who  it  must  be  coufessed  hath  a 
knack  of  versifying)  hath  it  as  foUouvs : 

Sfreph.  Me,  gentle  Pelia  beckons  from  the  pfain. 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  strain  ^ 
Bat  fdgns  a  langh,  to  see  me  search  aroond. 
And  by  tl^t  iaugh  tbe-wiliing  fair  is  f6uBd» 

Dapiu  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green ; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes! 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poetry 
are  fonder  of,  than  descriptions  of  pastoral  presents. 
Philips  says  thus  of  a  she^p-hook :  * 

Of  season'd  elm ;  where  stnds  of  brass  appear, 
T^  speak  the  giier's  name,  the  month  and  year. 
The  hook  of  polisVd  steel,  the  handle  tumM, 
And  richly  by  the  grarerV  skill  adorned; 

Tyhe.Q^hier.of  «:howi  9ix4>QIWieid.witb>%nres : 
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•»where  wMiioii  ivj  tynnesf 


I       iW    I        I 


And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines ; 
'        Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear^ 
The  Tarions  seasons  of  the  rolling  year ; 
And  whi^  in  that  which  binds  the  radiant-  Ay, 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie? 

The  simplicity  of  the  swain  in  this  place^  who  for- 
gets the  name  of  the  Zodiac,  is  no  ill  imitation  of 
Virgil ;  but  how  much  more  plainly  and  unaffected 
would  Philips  have  dressed  this  thought  in  his  Doric  ? 

And  what  That  height,  which  girds  the  Welkin  sheen. 
Where  twelve  gaj  signs  in  meet  array  ftre  seen? 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiosity  any  far^ 
ther  in  the  comparison  of  particulars,  he  may  read 
the  first  pastoral  of  Philips  with  the  second  of  his 
contemporary,  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  the  former^ 
with  the  fourth  and  first  of  the  latter;  where  several 
parallel  places  will  occur  to  every  one. 

Having  now  shewn  some  parts,  in  which,  these, 
two  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  justice  I  owe  to 
Mr.  Philips,  to  discover  those  in  which  no  man  can. 
compare  with  him.  First,  that  beautiful  rusticity,  of 
which  I  shall  only  produce  two  instances,,  out  of  a 
hundred  not  yet  quoted : 

O  woful  day!  O  day  of  woe,  quoth  he«. 
And  woful  I,  who  live  the  day  to  see  ? 

That  simplicity  of  diction,  the  melancholy  flowing  of 
the  numbers,  the  solemnity  of  this  sound,  mid  the 
e^y  turn  of  the  words,  in  this  dirge  (to  make  us^  of) 
oar  author's  expression)  are  extsemely  elegant. 

In  another  of  bis  pastorals  a  shepherd  utters  a> 
dirgjB  vxqX  flinch  inferior  to,  the  former^  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

A.l|  n\e  tb^  wiitlel  ah^i9e«,tie&  (nfikleui  da^Jz 
i^juckle;^  lad  „  the  lAther  might  I  saj^; 
Ah'silly  I !  more  ^lly  than  ray  sheep. 
Which  on  the  flow'ry  plains  I  once  did  keep. 

XVI.  s 
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How  he  still  channs  the  ear  with  these  artful  repeti- 
tions of  the  epithets ;  and  how  significant  is  the  last 
verse !  I  defy  the  most  common  reader  to  repeat  them 
without  feeung  some  motions  of  compassion. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  rank  his  proverbs,  in  which 
I  formerly  observed  he  excels.     For  example, 

A  roUing  stone  is  ever  baie  of  moss ; 

And»  to  their  cost,  green  years  old  proverbs  cross. 

He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rise« 

And,  sluggard  like,  till  noon-daj  snorins  lies, 
Acpunst  Ul  lack  all  cunidog  foresight  hSa ; 
Whether  we  sleep  or  wake  it  nought  avails. 
^Nor  fear  from  opright  sentence,  wrong. 

Lastly  his  elegant  dialect,  which  alone  might  prove 
him  the  eldest  born  of  Spenser,  and  our  only  true 
Arcadian;  I  should  think  it  proper  for  the  several 
writers  of  pastoral,  to  confine  themselves  to  their  se- 
veral counties :  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion;  for  he  hath  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
pastorals  in  Wales,  where,  with  all  the  simplicity 
natural  to  that  part  of  our  island,  one  shepherd  bids 
the  other  good-morrow  in  an  unusual  and  elegant 
manner. 

Diggon  Davej,  I  bid  bur  good-day; 
Or  Diggon  bur  is, or  1  mis-say. 

Diggon  answers, 

Hor  was  bar  while  it  was  day-light : 

But  now  hor  is  a  most  wretched  wight,  &c. 

But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that 
I  ever  met  with,  is  a  very  valuable  piece  which  I 
chanced  to  find  among  some  old  manuscripts,  enti- 
tled, A  Pastoral  Ballad :  which  I  think,  for  its  na- 
ture and  simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding  the  mo- 
desty of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  pastoral.  It 
is  composed  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  and  the 
names  such  as  are  proper  to  the  country  people.  It 
may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  beauty  of  thi^  pastoral, 
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the  winds  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Fbud,  Cupid,  or 
Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned  through  the  whole.  1 
ahall  make  no  ^>olc>gy  for  inserting  some  few  lines 
of  this  excellent  piece.  Cicily  hiealu  thus  into  the 
subject,  as  she  is  going  a.  milking : 

Cutty.       Kager  go  letch  tlia  *liee,  or  else  tb>  zun 
Will  quite  be  go.  bevore  c'hRve  hslF  ■  don. 

Btgtr.       Tboi4  abouldil  do(  ai  ma  Iweece,  bat  I've  a  bo 
To  dieave  our  bull  In  bull  Iha  panon'i  kee. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  this  whole  dialog;ue  is 
fonned  upon  the  passion  of  jealousy ;  and  hia  men- 
tioning the  paraou's  kine  naturally  revives  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  ahepherdeas  Cicily,  wluch  she  expresses 
as  follows : 
Cidly.    Ah  lUger,  Rager,  chn  wu  xore  iTraid 

When  in  joad  Tield  jon  kin'd  tha  parson's  nxud  : 

Is  tliis  Ihe  love  that  once  to  me  jou  led 

When  from  tha  wake  Ihou  braugbut  me  (pngecbread  f 
Beger,    Ciciij  thou  charg'it  me  falie— fll  meaf  to  thee, 

Tha  panoo'i  maid  is  stilla  maid  for  me. 

In  which  answer  of  his  are  expressed  at  once  that 
'spirit  of  religion,'  and  that '  innocence  of  the  golden 
age,'  so  necessaiy  to  be  observed  by  all  writers  of 
pastoral. 

As  to  the  conclusion  of  this  piece,  the  author  re- 
conciles the  lovers,  aud  ends  toe  eclogue  the  most 
simply  in  the  world : 

So  Ragei  parted  iti  to  vetch  tba  kee. 
And  vor  her  backet  in  nent  Cicilj. 

I  am  loath  to  shew  my  fondness  for  antiquity  so  far  as 
to  prefer  this  ancient  British  author  to  our  present 
English  n^rilers  of  pastoral ;  but  1  cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing this  obvious  remark,  that  both  Spenser  and 
Philip«  have  hit  iuto  the  same  road  with  Uiis  old  west 
country  bard  of  ours. 

After  all  timt  hath  been  said 
*  Thai  is  tbc  lune  or 
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think  it  any  tti^sticfe  K>  Mr.  Pope>'that  I  ;foiehore  to 
meotkm  him  as  a  fiaHimJkwntOT;  «iiice,  upion  the 
whole,  he  is  of  the  same  tktss  mth  MosdMis  s»d 
Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank;  mnd  of 
whose  eclogues,  as  well  as  some  of  Virgtl-Sy  it  may 
be  said,  that  according  to  the  description  we  have 
given  of  this  sort  of  poetry,  they  are  by  no  means  pas- 
toralsy  but '  somethuigbetler*' 
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Even  charches  are  no  sanctuaries  now.-p-Epilogae  to  Cato. 

Tbe  following  letter  has  so  much  truth  and  reason 
in  it,  that  I  believe  eyery  nian  of  sense  and  honour 
in  England,  will  have  a  just  indigHaitiM  against  the 
person  who  could  commit  so  'great  a  violence,  as 
that  of  which  my  correspondent  complains. 

*To  THt  AirtHon  o*  TtfE  GuatrdIan; 

'SIR, 

^  t  claim  a  place  in  your  paper  for  what  I  now 
write  to  you,  from  the  declaration  which  you  made 
at  your  first  appearance^  ^nd  the  very  title  you  as- 
sume to  ycmrseif. 

^  If  the  circumstance  which  I  am  going  to  mention, 
is  overlooked  by  one  who  calls  himself  Guardian,  I 
am  sure  honour  and  integrity,  innocence  and  virtue, 
are  not  the  objects  of  hi^  care. — ^The  Examiner  ends 
his  discourse  of  Friday  the  twenty-fourth  instant  widi 
these  words : 

"  No  sooner  was  D >-*«BX>^g  the  whigs^  and 

*  Sari  of  NofliDgluRn. 
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confirmed  past  retrievm^,  but  Lady  Char— >te*  is 
taken  knotting  in  St.  James's  chapel  during  divine 
service,  in  the  immediate  presence  both  of  God  and 
her  majesty,  who  were  affronted  together,  that  the 
family  might  appear  to  be  entirely  come  over.  I  spare 
the  beauty  for  the  sake  of  her  birth ;  but  certainly 
there  was  no  occasion  for  so  public  a  {froof,  that  her 
fingers  are  more  dexterous  in  tying  a  knot,  than  her 
father's  brains  in  perplexing  the  government" 

'  It  is  apparent  that  the  person  here  intended  is 
by  her  birth  a  lady,  and  daughter  of  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  treatment  this  author  is  pleased  to 
give  her,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  own  she  is  exposed 
to,  by  being  his  daughter.  Since  he  has  assumed  a 
licence  to  talk  of  this  nobleman  in  print  to  his  dis- 
advantage, I  hope  his  lordship  will  pardon  me,  that 
out  of  the  interest  which  I,  and  all  true  English- 
men have  in  his  character,  I  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
fend him. 

'  I  am  willing  on  this  occasion,  to  allow  the  claim 
and  pretension  to  merit  to  be  such,  as  the  same  au- 
thor describes  in  his  preceding  paper. 

**  By  active  merit,"  says  the  Examiner  of  the 
twenty-first, ''  I  understand,  not  only  the  power  and 
ability  to  serve,  but  the  actual  exercise  of  any  one  or 
more  virtues,  for  promoting  the  good  of  one's  coun- 
try, and  a  long  and  steady  course  of  real  endeavours 
to  appear  useful  in  a  government ;  pr  where  a  per- 
son, eminently  qualified  for  public  afiairs,  distin- 
guishes himself  in  some  critical  juncture,  and  at  the 
expense  of  his  ease  and  fortune,  or  with  the  hazard 
of  his  person,  exposes  himself  to  the  malice  of  a 
designing  faction,  by  thwarting  their  wicked  pur- 
poses, and  contributing  to  the  safety,  repose,  ai^d 
welfare,  of  a  people." 

*  His  daughter  Lady  Cbariotte  Finch, , afterward  Duchess  i)£ 
Somerset. 
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'  Let  HA  exattiitie  the  ceiidacrtt>f  thSs  ^obte  ^i&lHfiy 
this  degcriptioB.  Upon  t^tate  gtorioti^YervDltttimi, 
when  it  was  in  debate  in  wh«ft  Wian'fter  tJie  people  of 
England  sboald  express  their  gratitude  to  their  de- 
trrerer,  this  lord,  from  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
loyalty  to  his  unhappy  prince,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  danger  dt  so  great  a  change,  voted  against  King 
WUlianrs  accession  tb  the  throne.  Ho\vever,  his 
following  Beryices  suflSciently  testified  llie  truth  of 
that  his  memorable  expression,  "  Hwyagh  he  could 
not  make  a  king  he  could  obey  him/*  The  whole 
course  and  tenor  of  his  life  ever  since  has  been  tisibly 
unhnated,  by  a  steady  and  a  constant  Seal  fbr  tfaie 
monarchy  and  episcopacy  of  these  realmis.  He  ha& 
been  ever  reviled  by  all  who  are  cold  to  the  interest!* 
of  our  established  feligion,  or  dissenters  fhym  it,  as 
a  favourer  of  persecution,  and  a  bigot  to  the  church, 
against  the  civil  rights  of  his  fellow-subjfects.  Thus 
it  stood  with  him  at  the  trial  of  Doctor  Sacheverell, 
when  this  noble  earl  had  a  very  gireat  share  in  ob- 
tdning  the  gentle  sentence  which  the  house  of  lords 
pronounced  on  that  occasion.  But,  indeed,  I  havfe 
toot  heard  that  any  of  his  lordship*s  dependants  join- 
ed Saint  Hanty*  in  the  pilgrimage  **  that  meek  man" 
look  afterward  round  England,  followed  by  drum, 
trumpet,  and  acclamations,  to  **  visit  the  churches." — 
Civil  prudence  made  it,  perliaps,  necessary  to  throw 
the  public  affairs  into  such  hands  as  had  no  p)!Cten- 
sions  to  popularity  in  either  party,  but  frdm  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  queen's  favours. 

*  Dmrfig  such,  and  other  later  transactions  (which 
lire  tcfe  fresh  to  need  being  recounted)  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  has  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  the 
lords  who  have  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  even  among  these  incidents  he  has 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  procuring  kn  act  of 

*  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell. 
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fparlnmevt,  M  prevent  tbat  those  who  dilsent  fma 
^e  «hnT(A  should  e&m  in  the  state. 

'  I  hope  these  we  great  and  critical  junctnrea, 
frhereia  this  gentleman  has  shemi  hinuelf  a  patriot 
«Bd  tever  <^  the  church  in  as  eminent  maimer  as 
-any  other  of  his  fellovsufajects.  "  He  has  at  all 
titties,  and  in  all  seasons,  shewn  the  same  stetidy 
jMHMrrence  to  all  innoTationB."  Bat  it  is  trom  this 
behaviour,  that  be  has  deserved  so  ill  of  ihe  Exa- 
niv^,  B8  b>  be  temted  a  "  late  convert"  to  dieae 
whom  bt  ccdls  factious,  and  introdu^d  m  his  pm- 
.Isne  dialogue  of  April  the  6^,  «ith  a  servant,  uaA 
«  mad-womui.  I  think  1  have,  according  to  the 
ExxAHner's  own  desoiption  of  merit,  shewn  hov  lit- 
tle this  nobleman  deserves  such  treatment.  I  shaJl 
'tiOw  appeal  to  all  the  world,  to  consider  whether  the 
tfUtrage  committed  agEunst  the  young  lady  had  not 
been  cruel  and  insufferable  towards  the  daughter 
of  the  highest  ofiender. 

'The  ubnost  malice  and  invention  could  go  ito 
fetther  than  bo  forge  a  story  of  her  having  inadver- 
teitdy  done  an  indiSei^nt  action  in  a  sacred  place. 
Of  what  temper  can  this  man  be  made,  that  could 
have  no  sense  of  the  pangs  he  must  give  a  young 
lady  to  be  barely  mentioned  in  a  public  paper>  much 
more  to  be  named  in  a  libdlous  manner,  as  having 
oficaded  G4d  »ad  man. 

'  But  die  wretch,  as  dull  as  he  is  wicked,  ftlt  it 
strike  on  his  imagination,  that  knotting  and  per- 
plexing would  make  a  quaint  sting  at  the  end  of  hU 
paper,  and  had  no  compunction,  though  he  intro- 
duced his  witdcism  at  the  expense  of  a  young  lady's 
quiet,  and  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  her  honour.  Does 
he  thus  finish  his  discourse  of  religion?  This  is 
indeed  "  to  lay  at  us,  and  mtAe  eVety  blow  fell  to 
the  ground," 

'  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  this 
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•lance:  but  every  man  that  hopes  for  a  yirtuous 
woman  to  his  wife,  that  would  defend  hia  child,  or 
protect  his  mistress,  ought  to  receive  this  insolence 
as  done  to  himself.  "  In  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  and  her  majesty,  that  the  fEunily  might  appear 
to  be  entirely  come  oyer,"  says  the  fawning  miscre- 
ant,— It  is  very  visible  which  of  those  powers  (that 
he  has  put  together)  he  is  the  more  fearM  of  offend- 
ing. But  he  mistakes  his  way  in  making  his  court 
to  a  pious  sovereign,  by  naming  her  with  the  Deity, 
in  oraer  to  6nd  protection  for  insulting  a  virtuous  wo- 
man, who  comes  to  call  upon  him  in  the  royal  chapel. 

'  If  life  be  (as  it  ought  to  be  with  people  of  tndr 
character,  whom  the  ^biminer  attacks)  less  valuable 
and  dear  than  honour  and  reputation,  in  that  pro- 
portion is  the  Examiner  worse  man  an  assassin.  We 
haye  stood  by  and  tamely  heard  him  aggravate  the 
dbgraces  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate.  We  have 
seen  him  double  the  anguish  of  the  unhappy  man, 
we  have  seen  him  trample  on  the  ashes  of  die  dead ; 
but  all  this  has  concerned  greater  life,  and  could 
touch  only  public  characters,  they  did  but  remotely 
affect  our  private  and  domestic  interests ;  but  when 
due  regard  is  not  had  to  the  honour  of  women,  all 
human  society  is  assaulted.  The  highest  person  in 
the  world  is  of  that  sex,  and  has  the  utmost  sensi- 
bility of  an  outrage  committed  against  it.  She,  who 
\7as  the  best  wife  that  e?er  prince  was  blessed  with, 
will,  though  she  sits  on  a  throne,  jealously  regard 
the  honour  of  a  young  lady  who  has  not  entered  into 
that  condition. 

'  Lady  Char— te'»  quality  will  make  it  impossible 
that  this  cruel  usage  can  escape  her  majesty's  no- 
tice ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  every  honest  man  to 
trace  the  offender,  and  expose  him  to  the  indignation 
of  his  sovereign.' 


.^i 
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ToH  LiZAHo  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so 
much  humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of 
mirtit  at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  ^e  Tem- 
plar, was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  the  next  da^y 
being  vidi  some  of  his  inns-of-couit-acquaintanoe, 
resoived.(whedier  out  ofthebeneTolence, or  the  .pride 
of  his  heart,  I  will  not  detennine)  to  entertain  them 
with  what  he  called  '  a  pleasant  humour  enough,' 
I  was  in  great  pain  for  him  when  1  beaid  him  begin, 
and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  comf^tny 
very  little  moved  b;  it.  Will  blushed,  looked  round 
the  room,  and  with  a  forced  laugh,  '  Faitb,  gentle- 
men,' said  he, '  I  do  not  kaow  wW  makes  you  Ipok 
80  gitPK  i  it  was  an  admirable  story  when  I  heard  II' 

Whea  1  came  home  1  fell  mto  a  profound  con- 
templation upqn  atory-telling,  ^nd  as  I  have  no- 
thing 80  mucJi  at  heart  aa  the -good. of  .Bay  country, 
I  ^resolved  to  lay  down  some  precautioDB  upOa  this 
subject. 

I  have  fiften  Uiou^ri  thataatory-lieUir  is  bors,  as 
well  as  a  poet.  It  is,  1  think,  certain,  that  some  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  th^  see 
things  ra  ano^er  light,  thas  men  of  grave  c^poai- 
tiona.  Men  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  mirthful 
temper,  will  represent  things  to  ■'  'ii  the 

aauw  HtBBn«  as  titftg  themselve  fith 
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them ;  and  whereas  serious  spirits  might  periiaps  have 
been  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  some  odd  occurreiices 
in  life,  yet  the  very,  same  occuirences  shall  please 
them  in  a  well-told  story,  where  the  disagreeable 
parts  of  the  images  are  concealed,  and  those  only 
which  are  pleasing  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Story- 
telling is  therefore  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  a 
'  knack ;'  it  doth  not  so  much  subsist  upon  wit  as 
upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not  perfect 
without  proper  gesticulations  of  the  body,  which  na- 
turally attend  such  merry  emotions  of  the  mind. 
I  know  very  well,  that  a  certain  grarity  of  counte- 
nance sets  some  stories  off  to  advants^e,  where  the 
hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  a  genend  rule :  for  it  is  frequently  conve- 
nient to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks^  and  whim- 
sical agitations.  I  will  go  yet  farther,  and  afiBrm, 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  formation  of  the  features, 
of  him  who  relates  it.  I  have  been  of  this  opinion 
everssince  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dick  Dewlap. 
I  very  often  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at  the  pros- 
perity of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pass  for  a 
wit  with  the  widow  at  the  coffee-house,  and  the  or- 
dinary mechanics  that  frequent  it;  nor  could  I  my- 
self forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  though 
upon  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  very  flat 
and  insipid.  I  found  after  some  time,  that  the  me- 
rit of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  fat 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowls. 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  wluch  robbed  him 
of  his  fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  ftiU 
three  months  before  he  regained  his  reputation, 
which  rose  in  proportion  to  his  floridity*  He  is  now 
very  jolly  and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  coastita. 
tion  for  wit. 
Those,  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nft< 
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tare>  are  apt  to  shew  their  parts  with  too  much  osteh-^ 
t&Hont'  I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professors  of 
^18  bxt  never  to  tell  stories,  but  as  they  seem  tof 
grow  out  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  conversation^ 
or  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories, 
'diat  are  very  common,  are  generally  irksome ;  but 
may  be  aptly  introduced,  provided  they  be  onlyhint- 
ed  at,  and  mentioned  by  way  of  allusion.  Those; 
tiiat  are  altogether  new,  should  never  be  ushered  in, 
without  a  short  and  pertinent  character  of  the  chief 
persons  concerned;  because,  by  that  means,  you 
make  the  company  acquainted  with  them;  and  it  is  a 
certain  rale,  that  slight  and  trivial  accounts  of  those 
who  are  familiar  to  us,  administer  more  mirth  than  the 
brightest  points  of  wit  in  unknown  characters.  A 
little  circumstance,  in  the  complexion  or  dress  of  the 
man  you  are  talking  of,  sets  his  image  before  the 
hearer,  if  it  be  chosen  aptly  for  the  story.  Thus,  I 
remember  Tom  Lizard,  after  having  made  his  sisters ' 
merry  with  an  account  of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of 
complimenting,  owned  very  frankly,  that  his  story 
would  not  have  been  worth  one  farthing  if  he  had* 
made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he  represented  one  inch 
narrower.  Besides  the  marking  distinct  characters, 
and  selecting  pertinent  circtubstances,  it  is  likewise' 
necessary  to  leave  off  in  time,  and  end  smartly.  So 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama  in  the  forming  of  a 
story,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  and  pointing  it, 
is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram.  It  is  a  miserable  thing, 
after  one  hath  raised  the  expectation  of  the  company 
by  humorous  characters,  and  a  pretty  conceit,  to 
pursue  the  matter  too  far.  There  is  no  retreating, 
and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  story-teller  to  end  his  rela-* 
^n  bv  saying,  *  that's  all !' 

As^e  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists ;  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
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are  th^  very  bane  a^fi  oj^ates  of  coaveisation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  N«d 
Poppy, — ^he's  gone — wbs  a  very  honest  man,  but  wa3 
so  excessively  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  He  Imew  so  exactly  what  they  i^ad 
for  dinner,  when  such  a  thing  happiened;  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  stone-horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time, 
and  how  his  man  John, — no  I  it  was  Wiiliam«  started 
a  hare  in  the  common  field;  that  he  never  got  to  tha. 
end  of  h^s  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  intermarriages,  ai^d  cousins  twi^.  oi^ 
thrice  removed ;.  and  whether  such  a  thing  happen- 
ed at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginaing  of  Au- 
gust. He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch  that  if  a  c^Mj^iderable  person 
was  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straightway 
launch  out  into  an^pi^ode  of  him ;  and  again,  i£  ia 
that  person's  story  he  had  occasion  to  remember  a 
third  man«  he  broke  off,  andl.  gave  ua  his  history,  and, 
so  on.  He  always  put  me  in  nyind  of  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north 
(rf  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop-, 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  patient  bath,  by  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator- 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  {procured  the  like  ef- 
fect ip  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him*  As  he  waft 
in  thie  third  hour  of  bis  story,  and  very  thankful  that 
his  ^^emory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fiurjiy  nodded  in  the 
elboiy-clikair.  He  waa^  mupb  affronted  al;  this,  till  I 
tpld  bim,  *  Old  friend,  yog  ha^ve  yonv.  iftfipawty,  aoi^ 
Ibave  mifte.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  story-telling,  the  hmnour  of  tellr 
i0g)  tales  one  alter  anpthery  in  grea^.numbera,^  the 
least  9upportable.  Sir  HfM^ry  fai^dolf  wA  bi^  son. 
gave  my,  tadyljimrd:gr(^t)<^ei!ic^:iut&ia4^ 


Sir  Hanry  halh  what  they^call  a  sirkig  of  stories, 
which  he  telh  over  ev^ry  GhnBtma?.  When  our  fa- 
mily visits  there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  en- 
tertained with  the  Glaatrnihtiry  Thorn.  When  we 
have  wondered  at  that  a  little, '  Ay,  but  father/  saith 
the  son, '  let  us  hare  the  spirit  in  the  wood/  After 
that  hath  been  laughed  at,  *  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the 
booby  again,  *  tell  us  how-  you  served  the  robber.' 
*  Alack-a-day,'  saith  Sir  Harry,  with  a  smile,  and 
rubbing  his  forehead,  *  I  have  almost  forgot  that:  but 
it  is  a  pleasant  conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he 
tells  that  and  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent 
order;  and  without  we  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as 
he  hath  done,  to  my.kaowledge,ever  sinoe  the*  revo- 
lution'. .  I  must  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment 
that  Sir  Harry  always  maizes  my.  L^dy  when,  l^e.din^a 
here.  After  dinner  he  strokes  his  belly,*  and  i^^ys, 
with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  countenance, '  Madam, 
I  have  lost  by  you  to-day  1' — *  Hqw  so.  Sir  Harry  V 
replies  my  Lady.  '  Madam,'  says  he, '  1.  have  lost  aa 
excellent  stomach.'  At  this,  his  son  and  heir  laughs 
immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs.  Annabella.  This. 
is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  H^y  hatKbeen.thus 
arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
'  As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to, 
conversation,  I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent;  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
mortals,  who  disdain  every  thii)g  bu|r  matter,  of  fact. 
Those  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every, 
thing  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
df  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour^  pushed  a  little  beyond 
exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those, 
wjho  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats,  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thing 'is  said,  and  ask,  '  Well!  and  what  tfeen?' 
Sfen  of  wiip  and  parts:  should  treat  one.  another- \vith 
benevolence :  and  I  will  lay  it-down  as  a  maxim^  that 

XVI.  T 
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if  yoa  teem^haTe  a  good  opinion  of  anoth^ man's 
wity  be  will  allow  you  to  hare  judgment*. 


NM3.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  30,  1713. 


Effutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  fesUs  Matrona  moveri  jiissa  diebus. 

Hob.  An  Poet.  ver.  231. 

^Tragedy  shoa'd  blush  as  much  to  stoop 

To  the  low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce. 

At  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls. 

Roscommon. 

I  HAD  for  some  days  obserred  something  in  agi- 
tation, which  was  carried  on  by  smiles  and  whispers, 
between  my  Lady  Lizard  and  her  daughters,  with  a 
professed  declaration  that  Mr.  Ironside  should  not 
be  in  the  secret.  I  would  not  trespass  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Sparkler  so  much  as  to  solicit  her  to 
break  her  word  even  in  a  trifle ;  but  I  take  it  for  an 
instance  of  her  kindness  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  at  liberty,  she  was  impatient  to  let  me  know  it, 
and  this  morning  sent  me  the  following  billet 

«SIR, 

*  My  brother  Tom  waited  upon  us  all  last  night  to 
Cato ;  we  sat  in  the  first  seats  in  the  box  of  the 

*  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  at  a  whig-feast,  where  John  Sly, 
of  facetious  memory,  being  mellow,  came  into  the  room  on  his 
knees,  with  a  frothing  quart  tankard  in  his  h)and,  which  he  drank 
off '  to  the  immortal  memory,'  and  retired  in  like  manner.  Hoadly 
was  observing  this  with  great  gravity,  when  the  author  of  this  paper. 
No.  42,who  sat  next  hisLordship,  whispered  him  in  the  ear, '  laugh 
my  good  I/)rd,  it  is  humanity  to  laugh/ 

This  anecdote  of  Steele  is  given  on  the  written  aathority  of  the 
bishop'a  son.  Dr.  John  Hoadly. 
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eighteen-penny  gallery.  You  must  come  hither  this 
mornings  for  we  shall  be  full  of  debates  about  the 
characters.  I  was  for  Marcia  last  night,  but  find 
that  partiality  was  owing  to  the  awe  I  was  under  in 
her  father's  presence ;  but  this  morning  Lucia  is  my 
woman.  You  will  tell  me  whether  I  am  right  or  no 
when  I  see  you ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  more  difficult 
virtue  to  forbear  going  into  a  family,  though  she  was 
in  love  with  the  heir  of  it,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  her  happiness  was  inconsistent  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  *  house  to  which  she  should 
be  allied.  I  say,  I  think  it  a  more  generous  virtue 
in  Lucia  to  conquer  her  love  from  this  motive,  than 
in  Marcia  to  suspend  her*s  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  her  father  and  her  country ;  but  pray  be 
here  to  settle  these  matters.     I  am, 

Your  most  obliged. 
And  obedient  humble  servant, 

Mary  Lizard/ 

I  made  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  the  family, where 
I  found  Tom  with  the  play  in  his  hand,  and  the 
whole  company  with  a  sublime  cheerfulness  in  their 
countenance,  all  ready  to  speak  to  me  at  once  ;  and 
before  I  could  draw  my  chair,  my  lady  herself  re- 
peated: 

'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin  that  I  admire ; 
Beauty  soon  gravis  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex ; 
True,  she  is  fair;  (oh,  how  divinely  fair !) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners. 

I  was  going  to  speak,  when  Mrs.  Cornelia  stood 

^ '  Whole'  ought  to  have  been  left  out  here,  and  tlie  reason 
surely  is  a  very  strong  one.    A. 

T  2    ^ 
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'»p,  aad  witli  ^e  most  gend^  acceiit  and  sweetefs^ 
tone  of  voice  succeeded  her  mother : 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rain». 
Works  itself  clear,  and  KS  tt  runs  refines, 
mi  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows. 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shews. 

I  thoaght  now  they  would  hove  given  me  time  to 
draw  a  chair;  hut  the  Sparkler  took  hold  of  me,  and 
I  heard  her  with  the  utmost  delight  pursue  her  ad- 
miration of  Locia  in  the  words  of  Fortius : 

Athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 


Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear*st  more  fair, 
lifore  amiaUe,  and  riaest  in  thy  charms, 
Loveliest  of  women !  Heaven  is  in  thy  soul. 
Beauty  and  virtue  shuie  for  ever  round  thee, 
Brighrning  each  other  ]  thou  art  «11  divine ! 

9 

When  the  ladies  had  done  speaking,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  take  my  place ;  while  Tom,  who,  like  a 
just  courtier,  thinks  the  interest  of  his  prince  and 
country  the  sathe,  dtvelt  upon  these  lines  : 

B«member,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights. 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renownM  forefathers 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  mnch  blood). 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands ! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 

Though  I  would  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  time, 
it  went  to  my  heart  that  Annabella,  for  whom  I  have 
long  had  some  apprehensions,  sard  nothing  on  this 
occasion,  but  indulged  herself  in  the  sneer  of  a  little 
mind,  to  see  the  rest  so  much  affected.  Mrs.  Betty 
also,  who  knows  forsooth  more  than  us  all,  over- 
looked the  whole  dtama,  but  acknowledged  the 
dresses  of  Syphax  and  Juba  were  prettily  imi^ined. 
The  love  of  virtue,  which  has  been  so  warmly  roused 
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by  this  admirable  piece  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  is 
an  unaoswerable  instance  of  how  great,  force  the 
stage  might  be  towards  the  improvement  of  the  world, 
were  it  regarded  and  encouraged  as  much  as  it  ought. 
Tliere  is  no  medium  in  this  case,  for  the  advantage 
of  action,  and  the  representation  of  vice  and  virtue 
in  an  agreeable  or  odious  manner  before  our  eyes, 
are  so  irresistibly  prevalent,  that  the  theatre  ought 
to  be  shut  up,  Y)r  carefully  governed,  in  any  nation 
that  values  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  guard  of  inno- 
cence among  its  people.  Speeches  or  sermons  will 
ever  suffer,  in  some  degree,  from  the  characters  of 
those  that  make  them;  and  mankind  ai*e  so  unwilling 
to  reflect  on  what  makes  for  their  own  mortification, 
that  they  are  ever  cavilling  against  the  lives  of  those 
who  speak  in  the  cause  of  goodness,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  countenance,  and  continue  in  beloved  in- 
firmities. But  in  the  case  of  the  stage,  envy  and 
detraction  are  baffled,  and  none  are  ofiended,  but  all 
insensibly  won  by  personated  characters,  which  they 
neither  look  upon  as  their  rivals  or  superiors ;  every 
man  that  has  any  degree  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  the- 
atrical character,  is  secretly  pleased)  and  encouraged, 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  virtue  without  fancying 
any  man  about  him  has  more  of  it.  To  this  purpose 
I  fell  a  talking  at  the  tea-table,  when  my  Lady  Lizard, 
with  a  look  of  some  severity  towards  AnnabeUa  and 
Mrs.  Betty,  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  must  be  from 
some  triflmg  prepossession  of  mind  that  any  one 
could  be  unmoved  with  the  characters  of  this  tra- 
gedy ;  nor  do  I  yet  understand  to  what  circumstance 
in  the  family  her  ladyship  alluded,  when  she  made 
all  the  company  look  serious,  and  rehearsed,  with  a 
tone  more  exalted,  those  words  of  the  heroine, 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  delibentes  is  lost. 

t3 
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ADVkRTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Bat  Pigeon  in  the  Stttiiid,  hair-cutter  to 
the  family  of  the  Lizards,  has  attained  to  great  pro- 
ficiency in  his  art,  Mr.  Ironside  advises  all  persons 
of  fine  heads,  in  order  to  have  justice  done  dietn,  to 
repair  to  that  industrious  mechanic. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Pigeon  has  orders  to  talk  with,  and 
examine  into  the  parts  and  chamtters  of,  yniing  per- 
sons, before  he  thins  the  coreriiag  near  the  seat  of 
the  brain. 
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Hoc  iter  Elysium  nobis. — Vine.  Ma,  vi.  542. 


This  patlT  conducts  us  to  th'  Elysian  fields. 


'• 


J  HAVE  frequently  observed  in  the  walks  belonging 
to  all  the  inns  of  cbnrt,  a  set  of  old  fellows  who  ap- 
.pear  to  be  humorists,  and  wrapped  up  in  them- 
selves ;  but  have  long  been  at  a  loss  when  I  have 
seen  them  smile,  and  name  my  name  as  I  passed  by, 
and  say,  *  Old  Ironside  wears  well.'  I  am  a  mere 
boy  to  some  of  them  who  frequent  G)^ay's-inn,  but 
am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  they  ate  even  with  the 
World,  and  return  upon  it  its  neglect  towards  them, 
which  is  all  the  defence  we  old  fellows  have  against 
the  petulency  of  young  people.  I  am  verjr  glad  to 
observe  that  these  sages  of  this  peripatetic  sect  study 
tranquillity  and  indolence  of  body  and  mind,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  nkUbh  contehtion  as  is  6aJrned 
on  among  the  students  of  Littleton.  The  following 
letter  gives  us  some  light  into  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  these  philosophers*^ 


i 
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*  To.THE  GUARJDIAN. 
'SIR. 

'As  the  dBpredaticms  of  time  and  fortune  h^Ve 
been  lamented  in  all  ages^  those  persons  who  hav^ 
resisted  and  dispnted  the  tyranny  of  either  of  these, 
have  en^ployed  the  siiblimest  speculations  of  the 
writers  in  all  languages.  As  these  deceased  heroes 
•have  had  their  places  judiciously  assigned  them  al- 
ready in  the  teinple  of  fame,  I  would  immortali^ 
isome  persons  now  alive,  who  to  me  are  gr^iditer  OB- 
jeets  of  envy,  both  as  their  bravery  is  exercised  with 
^he  utmost  tranquillity  and  pleasure  to  themselves, 
and  as  they  are  substantially  happy  on  this  side  the 
grave,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  and  Latiil  scraps 
to  the  contrary. 

'  As  therefore  1  am  naturally  subject  to  cruel  in- 
roads from  the  spleen,  as  I  al^m  all  evil  to  come 
IVom  the  east,  as  I  am  the  weather-glass  of  every 
^company  I  come  into,  I  sy)nietimes,  according  to 
Shakspeare, 

'  Sit  like  my  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster. 

Sleep  vliile  I  wake,- and  ci-eep  into  the  jaobdice 
.   By  being  peevish. ^ 

■  I  would  furnish  out  a  tdble  W  merry  fime  in  en- 
•vious  admiration  of  those  jovlil  blades,  who  dis- 
appoint the  strokes  of  age  and  fortune  with  the  same 
gaiety  of  soul,  as  when,  throtigh  youth  or  affluence, 
they  weire  in  their  prime  for  fancy,  frolic,  and  achieve- 
ihent.  There  are,  you  may  Observe,  in  all  public 
vrAlks,  persons  who  By  a. singular  shabbiness  of  their 
attire,  make  a  very  ridiculous  appearance  in  the 
opinidn  of  the  men  of  dress.  They  are  very  sullen  and 
involved,  and  appeir  in  such  a  statfe  of  distress  and 
tribulation  as  to  be  thought  inconsolable.  They  are 
generally  of  that  coihplexiott  which  was  ih  fashion 
during  the  pleasurable  reign  of  Charlds  th''  ^      '  "* 
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Some  of  Uieniy  indeed,  are  of  a  lighter  brdWn,  whose 
fortunes  fell  with  that  of  King  James.  Now  these, 
who  are  the  jest  of  such  as  take  themselves,  and  the 
world  usually  takes,  to  be  in  prospmty,  arethe.very 
persons  whose  happiness,  were  it  understood,  would 
be  looked  upon  with  burning  envy.  I  fell  into  the 
discovery  of  Uiem  in  the  following  manner.  One 
day  last  summer,  being  particularly  under  the  do« 
minion  of  the  spleen,  I  resolved  to  soothe  my  me- 
lancholy in  the  company  of  such,  whose  appearance 
promised  a  full  return  of  any  complaints  I  could 
possibly  utter.  Living  near  Gray's-inn  walk,  I  went 
thither  in  search  of  the  persons  above  described,  and 
found  some  of  them  seated  upon  a  bench,  where,  as 
Miltpn  smgs, 

the  unpierced  shade 


Imbrowned  their  noontide  bower. 


'1  squeezed  in  among  them,  and  they  did  not 
only  receive  my  meanings  with  singular  humanity, 
but  gave  me  all  possible  encouragement  to  enlarge 
them.  If  the  blackness  of  my  spleen  raised  any 
imaginary  distemper  of  body,  some  one  of  them  im- 
mediately sympathized  with  me.  If  1  spoke  of  any 
disappointment  in  my  fortune,  another  of  them  would 
abate  my  sorrowing  by  recounting  to  me  his  own 
defeat  upon  the  very  same  circumstances.  If  I 
touched  upon  overlooked  merit,  the  whole  assembly 
seemed  to  condole  with  me  very  feelingly  upon  that 
particular.  In  short,  I  could  not  make  myself  so 
calamitous  in  mind,  body,  or  circumstances,  but 
some  of  them  was  upon  a  level  with  me.  When  I 
had  wound  up  my  discourse,  and  was  ripe  for  their 
intended  ruUery,  at  first  they  crowned  my  narration 
with  several  piteous  sighs  and  groans,  but  after  a 
short  pause,  and  a  signal  given  for  the  onset,  they 
burst  out  into  amost  incomprehensible  fit  of  laughter. 
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Yon  may  be  Bure  I  w»s  ^lotabiy  oat  "Of  countenattce, 
which  ^ve  occasion  to  a  second  explosion  of  llie 
same  mirth.  What  troubled  me  most  was,  lliat  their 
figure,  age,  and  short  swords,  preserved  theni  from 
any  imputation  of  cowardice  upon  refusal  of  battle, 
and  their  number  froift  insult.    I  had  now  no  other 
way  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  them,  but  desiring 
i  might  be  admitted  into  this  fraternity.     This  was 
at  first  vigorously  opposed,  it  being  objected  to  me, 
that  I  aflSdcted  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  happy 
man,  to  be  received  into  a  society  so  p^oud  of  appear- 
ing die  most  affiioted.     However>  as  I  only  seemed 
to  be  what  they  really  were,  I  am  admitted  by  way  of 
tnumph  upon  probation  for  a  year :  and  if  within 
that  time  it  shall  be  possible  for  them  to  infuse  any 
of  their  gaiety  into  me,  I  can,  at  Monmouth-street, 
upon  mighty  easy  terms,  purchase  the  robes  neces- 
way  for  my  instalment  into  this  Order  i  a^d  when 
they  have  made  me  as  happy,  shall  be  willing  to 
-tepfewr  as  miserable,  as  any  of  this  assembly.  I  con- 
"SesB  ihave  ever  ^ince  been  ashamed,  that  I  should 
-once  take  that  place  to  be  sacred  to  the  disconsolate, 
which  I  now  must  affirm  to  be  the  only  Elysium  on 
this  side  the  Styx ;  and  that  ever  t  shoul<l  look  upon 
those  personages  as  lively  instances  of  the  oultrage 
of  time  and  fortune,  who  disallowed  their  empire 
with  such  inimitable  bravery.    Some  olf  ^ese  are 
pretty  good  classical  scholar^,  and  they  follow  these 
studies  always  walking,  upon  account  of  a  cefrtain 
sentence  in  Pliny's  epistles  to  the  following  effect : 
**  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  understandmg  ts 
enlightened  by  the  exercise  of  the  body."    If,  there- 
fore, their  author  is  a  little  dSficalt,  yoU  #ill  see 
them  fleeting  with  a  very  precipitate  pace,  and  when 
it  has  been  very  perplexed  and  abstruse^  I  have  seen 
a^  couple  of  these  students  prepare  their  apprehen- 
'sions  by' still  quicker  motions,  till  t'b'^^^''"'"  '«to 
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wtBdom.  These  courses  do  not  only  make  them  go 
through  their  studies  with  pleasure  and  profit,  but 
there  is  more  spirit  and  vigour  in  their  dialogues 
after  the  heat  and  hurry  of  these  perambulations. 
This  place  was  chosen  as  the  peculiar  resort  of  these 
sages :  not  only  upon  account  of  its  air  and  situation, 
but  in  regard  to  certain  edifices  and  seats  therein 
raised  with  great  magnificence  and  convenience: 
and  here,  after  the  toils  of  their  walks,  and  upon  any 
stress  of  weather,  these  blessed  inhabitants  assemble 
themselves.  There  is  one  building  particularly,  in 
which,  if  the  day  permit,  they  have  &e  most  frequent 
conferences,  not  so  much  because  of  the  loveliness  of 
its  eminence,  as  a  sentence  of  literature  encircling 
the  extremities  of  it,  which  I  think  is  as  follows : 
*  Franciscut  Bacon  Egues  Auratus  Executor  Testa- 
menii  Jeremice  Bettenkam  Hujw  Hospitii  Viri  AbstemU 
et  Contemplativi  Hanc  Sedem  posuit  in  Memariam 
Ejutdem.'  Now  this  structure  being  erected  in  ho- 
nourable memory  of  the  abstemious,  the  contempla- 
tive Mr.  Bettenham,  they  take  frequent  occasion  to 
rally  this  erudition,  which  is  to  continue  the  remem- 
brance of  a  person,  who,  according  to  their  trans- 
lation of  the  words,  being  confessed  to  have  been  of 
most  splenetic  memory,  ought  rather  to  lie  buried  in 
oblivion. 

*  Lest  they  should  flag  in  their  own  way  of  con- 
versation, they  admit  a  fair-one  to  relieve  them  with 
hers.  There  are  two  or  three  thin  existences  among 
them,  which  I  think  I  may  call  the  ghosts  of  departed 
beaux,  who  pay  their  court  more  particularly  to  this 

!£<  lady,  though  their  passion  never  rises  higher  than  a 

kiss,  which  is  always 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet  relactant  amorous  delay. — Mxltok. 

*  As  it  is  the  character  of  ibis  fraternity  to  turn  their 
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seeming  mififortunes  to  theiv  adrantage,  the^  affirm 
it  to  be  the  greatest  indulgence  imaginable  m  these 
amours,  that  nature  perpetuates  their  good  inclina- 
tions to  the  fair,  by  an  inability  to  extinguish  them. 

^  During  my  year  of  probation,  I  am  to  prepare 
myself  wi3i  sucn  parts  of  history  as  have  engaged 
their  application  during  the  leisure  of  their  ill-fortune ; 
I  am  therefore  to  read  Rushforth  and  Clarendon, 
in  the  perusal  of  which  authors  I  am  not  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  justness  of  tiieir  reflections  and  cha- 
racters, but  am  desired  to  read,  with  an  eye  particu- 
larly curious,  the  battles  of  Marston-moor  and  Edge- 
hill,  in  one  of  which  every  man  of  this  assembly  has 
lost  a  relation;  and  each  has  a  story  which  none 
who  has  not  read  those  battles  is  able  to  taste. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  a  most  unex- 
ampled piece  of  their  gallantry.  Some  time  since, 
in  a  prodigious  foggy  morning,  I  went  in  search  of 
these  persons  to  their  usual  place  of  resort,  and 
perhaps  shall  hardly  be  believed,  when  I  affirm,  that, 
notwithstanding  they  sucked  in  so  condensed  and 
poisonous  an  ether,  I  found  them  enjoying  them- 
selves with  as  much  vivaciiy,  as  if  they  had  breathe^ 
in  the  serenity  of  Montpelier.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,  J.  W.* 


N»  46.    SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1713- 


I  IK)  not  know  that  I  have  been  more  intimately 
moved  with  pity  in  my  whole  life,  than  when  I  was 
readiog  a  letter  from  a  you];ig  woman,  not  yet  nine- 
teen, in  which  there  are  these  lamentable  words, 
^  Alas !  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  he  has  deceived,  ^uined, 
snd  left  me.'     The  circumstances  of  her  story  are 
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only  those  ordinary  ones,  that  her  lover  was  a  man  of 
greater  fortune  than  she  could  expect  would  address 
her  upon  honourable  terms ;  hut  she  said  to  herself^ 
'  She  had  wit  and  heautv,  and  such  charms  aa  often 
captivate  so  br  as  to  make  men  forget  those  meaner' 
consideratioDS,  and  innocent  freedoms  were  not  to 
be  denied*  A  gentleman  of  condition  is  not  to  be 
shunned  purely  for  being  Such ;  and  they  who  took 
i^otice  of  it,  did  it  only  out  of  malice»  because  they 
were  not  used  by  him  with  th^<  same  distinction/ 
But  I  would  have  young  women,  who  are  orphajois, 
or  uqguarded  with  powerful  alliances,  consider  with 
horror  the  insolence  of  weaUb.  Fortune  does:  in  a 
great  measure  denomioate  what  is  vice  and  virtue ; 
or  if  it  does  not  go  so  far,  innocence  is  helpless^  and 
oppression  unpunished  without  its  assistance;  for 
this  reason  it  is,  thaj^  I  would  strictly  reconmiend  la 
my  young  females  not  to  dally  with  men  whose  cir- 
cumstances can  support  them  against  their  false^ 
hood,  and  have  the  fashion  of  a  base  self-interedled 
world  on  their  side,  which,  instead  of  avenging  the 
cauae.  of  an  abused  woman,  will  proclaim  her  disr 
honour;  while  the  person  injured  is.  shunned  like  a 
|>estilence,  he  ^'ho  did  the  wrong  sees  no  difference 
m  the  reception  he  meets  wdth,  nor'is  he  the  less 
welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  who  are  still  within 
the  pale  of  honour  and.  innocence. 

What  makes  this  circumstance  the  more  lament- 
able, is,  that  it  frequently  foils  upon  thosd  wb<5  have 
greatest  merit  and  understanding.  Gentleness  of 
disposition,  and  taste  of  polite  conversation,  I  have 
often  knoWn  snares  towarda  vice  in  some>  w^e  sul* 
lenness  and  disrelish  of  any  thing  that  Wsa  agvee-* 
able,  have  been  the  only  defences  of  virtue  in  others. 
I  have  my  unhappy  eorcespondent's  letter  before  me; 
and  she  says  she  is  sure  'he  is  so  much  a  gentle- 
roan,  and  he  has  that  natural  s^tness,  tiiat  if  he 
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reads  any  thing  moving  on  thie  subject  in  my  paper, 
it  will  certainly  make  him  think/  Poor  girl !  '  CsBsar 
ashamed !  Has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia  ?*  Does  the 
poor  creature  imagine  that  a  scrip  of  paper,  a  col- 
lection of  sentences,  and  an  old  man's  talk  of  plea- 
sure which  he  is  past,  will  have  an  effect  upon  him 
who  could  go  on  in  a  series  of  falsehood ;  let  drop 
ambiguous  sentences  in  her  absence,  to  give  her 
false  hope  from  the  repetition  of  them  by*  some 
friend  that  heard  them ;  that  could  pass  as  much 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  her,  as  would  have  attained 
some  useful  art  or  science ;  and  that  only  to  attain 
a  short  revel  of  his  senses,  under  a  stupor  of  faith, 
honour, and  conscience?  No;  the  destruction  of  a 
well-educated  young  woman  is  not  accomplished  bjp 
the  criminal  who  is  guilty  of  it,  in  a  sudden  start  of 
desire ;  he  is  not  surprised  into  it  by  frailty ;  but  ar- 
rives at  it  by  care,  skill,  and  meditation.  It  is  no 
small  aggravation  of  the  guilt,  that  it  is  a  thousand 
times  conquered  and  resisted,  even  while  it  is  pro*- 
secuted.  He  that  waits  for  fairer  occasions,  for 
riper  wishes,  for  the  removal  of  a  particular  objec- 
tion, or  the  conquest  of  any  certain  scruple,  has  it 
in  his  power  to  obey  his  conscience,  which  often  calls 
him,  during  thd  intrigue,  a  villain  and  a  destroyer. 
There  can  be  nothing  said  for  such  an  evil :  but 
that  the  restraints  of  shame  and  ignominy  are  bro- 
ken down  by  the  prevalence  of  custom.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, expect  that  my  precautions  will  have  any  great 
weight  with  men  of  mode ;  they  tnay  be  some  way 
efficacious  on  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  their 
party  as  to  vice  and  virtue  for  life;  but  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  that  our  sex  has  usurped  a  certain  autho*- 
rity  to  exclude  chastity  out  of  the  catalogue  of  mas- 
culine virtues,  by  which  means  females  adventure  all 
against  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and  they 
iiave  nothing  but  empty  sighs,  tears,  and  I'eproaches, 
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ufainBt  those  who  reduced  them  to  real  sorrow  and 
ififainy.  Bat  at  I  am  now  talkiog  to  the  world  yet 
unUmted,  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  chastity  as 
the  noblest  male  qualification. 

It  is  methinks  very  tmreasonable,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  all  other  good  habits  is  what  makes 
them  honourable,  but  in  this  case  the  very  att^apt 
is  become  ridiculous.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  rail- 
lery cf  the  vrorld,  truth  is  still  truth,  and  will  have 
beauties  ins^arable  from  it.  I  should,  upon  this 
oocasion,  bring  examples  of  heroic  chastity,  were  I 
not  afraid  of  luiving  my  paper  thrown  away  by  the 
jnodish  part  of  the  town,  who  go  no  farther,  at  best, 
than  the  mere  absence  of  ill,  aad  ace  contented  to  be 
grather  irreproachable  than  praiaevwrthy.  In  this 
particular,  a  gentleman  in  the  court  of  Cyrus  re- 
ported to  his  meiesty  the  charms  and  beauty  of 
Panthea,  and  ended  his  panegyric  by  telling  hkn, 
that  smce  he  was  at  leisure  he  would  carry  him  to 
visit  her :  bat  that  prince,  who  is  a  very  great  man 
to  this  day,  answered  the  pimp,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  quality,  mthout  roughness,  and  said  with  a 
emile,  *  U  I  should  visit  her  upon  your  introduce 
tion  now  I  have  leisure,  I  do  not  know  but  I  might 
go  again  upon  her  own  invitation,  when  I  ought  to 
be  better  employed.'  Bi^  when  I  calst  about  sil  the 
instances  which  I  hme  utet  with  in  all  my  reading, 
I  find  not  one  so  generous,  so  honest,  and  so  noUe, 
as  that  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ*  When  his  master  had 
trusted  him  so  unreservedly  (to  speak  it  in  the  em- 
phatical  manner  of  die  Scripture),  '  He  knew  not 
aught  he  had  sa^e  the  bread  which  he  did  eat,'  he 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  appear  irresistiMy  beautiful 
to  his  ndstress ;  but  when  this  shameless  woman 
proceeds  to  solicit  him,  how  gallant  is  his  answer ! 
^  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in 
the  house,  wid  hath  committed  allthathe  hath  to 
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nyitand,  lihisre  b  none  greater  in  the  house  iKaQ  I^. 
neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from  iqc  but 
thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife.'  The  same  argu- 
ment, which  a  base  miind  would  have  made  to  itself 
for  committing  the  evil,  was  to  this  brave  man  the 
greatest  motive  for  forbearing  it,  that  he  could  do  it 
with  impunity;  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  the  dis- 
appointed woman  naturally  arose  on  that  occasion, 
and  there  is  but  a  short  step  from,  the  practice  of 
virtue,  to  the  hatred  of  it.  It  would  therefore  be 
worth  serious  consideration  in  both  sexes,  and  the 
matter  is  of  importance  enough  to  them,  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  would  change  lightness  of  heart,, 
indolence  of  mind,  cheerful  meals,  untroubled  slum- 
bers, and  gentle  diapositions,  for  a  constant  pruriency» 
which  shuts  oat  aH  things  that  are  great  or  isdif- 
ferent,  clouds  the  imagination  with  iosensibility  and 
prejudice  to  all  manner  of  delight,  bat  that  wmch  is- 
oommon  to  all  cfeatures  that  extend  their  species, 

A  loose  behaviour  and  an  inattention  to  everf 
thing  that  is  serious,  flowing  from  some  degree  of  this 
petuhincy,  is  observable  in  the  generaUty  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  this  age.  It  is  the  one  common  face. 
of  most  public  meetings,  and  breaks  in  upon  the  sor 
briety,  I  will  not  say  severity,  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
ercise in  churdies.  The  pert  boys  and  flippant  girls 
are  but  faint  followers  of  those  in  the  same  inclina- 
tions, at  more  advanced  years.  I  know  not  who  can 
oblige  them  to  mend  their  mamners;  all  that  I  pre- 
tend to,  is  to  enter  my  protest  that  they  are  neither 
fine  gentlemen  nor  fine  ladies  for  this  behaviour.  As 
for  the  portraitures  which  I  would  propose,  as  the 
images  of  agreeable  men  and  women,  if  they  are  not 
imitated  or  regarded,  1 6an  onijr  answer,  as  I  remeiyi-. 
ber  Mr.  Dryden  did  on  the  like  occasion^  whpn  » 
yeun^  fellow,  justoome  l^omthe  play  of  Ckomeoies,. 
told  him,  in-  raillery.against  die  contiBoney  of  his  prta-^ 
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cipal  character,  *  If  I  had  been  alone  with  a  lady  I 
should  not  have  passed  my  time  like  your  Spartan ;' 
*  That  may  be/  answered  the  bard  with  a  very  grave 
face,  *  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  you  are 
no  hero/ 


NM6,    MONDAY,  MAY  4,  1713. 


Sola  est  coletti  digna  reperta  toro. 

Ovid,  S  £p.  de  Ponto,  i.  118. 

AJone  found  wrorthy  a  celestial  bed. 

Yesterday,  at  my  Lady  Lizard's  tea-table,  the  dis- 
course happened  to  turn  upon  women  of  renown ; 
such  as  have  distinguished  tnemselves  in  the  world 
by  surprising  actions,  or  by  any  great  and  shining 
qualities,  so  as  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  envy  of 
their  own  sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours.  My  lady 
has  been  curious  in  collecting  the  lives  of  the  most 
femous,  of  which  she  has  a  considerable  number, 
both  in  print  and  manuscript.  This  naturally  led 
me  to  speak  of  Madam  Maintenon ;  and,  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  my  lady  and  her  daughters,  I  have  under- 
taken to  put  together  such  circumstances  of  her  Ufe^ 
as  I  had  formerly  gathered  out  of  books,  and  picked 
up  from  conversation  in  my  travels. 

^  Madam  Maintenon  was  born  a  gentlewoman,  her 
name  is  Frances  Daubign6.  Monsieur  Daubign§, 
her  grandfather,  was  not  only  a  person  of  condition,, 
but  likewise  of  great  merit.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1550,  and  died  in  1630,  in  the  80th  year  of  hk 
age.  A  Utile  before  his  death  he  writ  his  own  epi- 
taph, which  is  engraven  upon  his  tombstone  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Geneva,  and  may  be 
seen  in  Spon's  history  of  that  ^puMic.  He  -Was  a  lead-. 


ing  man  among  the  Pf  otestants  bk  Fmnce,  and  muck 
ccmrted  to  come  orer'to  the  opposite  party.  When 
heperceiyed  ther^  was  n^  safety  for  him  any  longer 
in  his  own  country,  he  fl^d  for  refuge  to  Geneva, 
abdut  the  year  1619.  The  magistrates  and  the 
clergy  there,  revived  him  with  great  marks  of  ho^- 
nour  and  distinction :  and  he  passed  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  amongst  them  in  great  esteem.  Mease- 
ray  (the  French  historian)  says,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  coarage  and  boldness,  of  a  ready  wit,  atid  of 
a  fine  taste  in  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of  good 
experience  in  matters  of  war. 

^  The  son  of  this  Daubign6  was  father  to  the  pre- 
sent Madam  Maintenon.  'Hiis  gentleman  was  thrown 
into  prison  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  for  what  rea- 
son I  cannot  learn ;  but  bis  life^  H  seems,  was  ih  ques- 
tion, if  the  keeper  of  the  prison's  daugbter,  touched 
with  his  misfortunes  and  his  merit,  had  not  deter- 
mined with  herself  to  set  him  at  liberty.     Accord^ 
ingly'\i  favourable  oppdrtuiiity  presenting  itself,  (Shfe 
set  ihe  prisoner  at  lar^e,  and  accompanied  him  her- 
iseif  in  his  flight.  ']^helt)vers  finding  themselves  now 
in  no  danger  of  beitig  apprebeUjied,  Monsieur  Dau^ 
bign6  acquitted  himself  of-the  promise  he  had  given 
bis  fair  deliverer,  and  married  her  publicly.     To 
provide  against  their  immediate  want  in  a  strange 
place,  she  had  tsdten  with  her  what  she  found  at 
boine  most  valuable  and  easy  to  be  carried  off.     All 
this  was  converted  into  money;  and  while  their  little 
treasure  lasted,  our  new^-married  couple  thought 
themselves  the  happiest  pewons  living.    But  then: 
provision  now  began  to  fail,  and  Monsieur  Dau- 
l>ign6,  who  plainly  saw  tbe  straits  to  which  they  must 
i>e  in  a.  little  time  reduced,  notwithstanding  all  his 
lore  and  tenderness,  thought  he  should  soc^  be  in 
SL  far  worse  condftion,  tban  that  from  which  be  had 
so  lately  escaped.    But  what  mos.t  afflicted  Mia  wai» 
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to  see  that  his  wifc,  -whom  he  loved  no  tewAeTlji 
must  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  neoessit^r^  ai»d  that 
too  at  a  time  when  she  was  big  with  child, 

*  Monueur  Daubtgn^,  pressed  with  thcfi^  difficul- 
ties, formed  to  himself  a  rery  hazardous  resolution ; 
and  since  the  danger  he  saw  in  it  ws^s  only  to  his 
•person,  he  put  it  in  execution,:  without  eyer  consults 
mg  his  wife.    The  purpose  he  eatored  upon,  was  to 
venture  back  into  France,  and  to  endeavour  thereto 
get  up  some  of  his  effects,  and  in  a  short  time  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  his  wife  with  some 
little  means  of  subsistence.     He  flattered  hoDtiself, 
that  he  was  now  no  longer  thought  of  in  his  own 
country,  and  that,  by  the  h^Ip  of  a  friend,  he  might 
continue  there  unknown  for  some  time.    But  upon 
trial  it  happened  quite  otiiefwis^,  for  he  was  he^^ 
strayed  by  those  in  whom  he  cpnfided ;  so  that  he 
was  a  second  time  cast  into  prisoKk.    I  should  have 
mentioned,  that  he. left  his  wife  'without  eyer  taking 
leave:  and  that  the  flret.nqtipesbe  bad  of  his  design 
was  by  a  letter^  which  he  sent  her  from  the  place 
where  he  lay  the  first  night.  •  Upon  reading  of  it, 
^he  was  immediately  alarmed  for  the  life  of  a  hus- 
band so  very  dear  to  her  4  but  she  fell  into  the  last 
affliction  vfYxen  she  received  the  news  of  his  being 
imprisoned  again,  of  which  she  had  been  apprehen- 
sive from  the  beginniag.     When  her  concern  was  a 
little  abated,  she  considered  that  the  afflicting  of 
herself  could  give  him  no  r^ief ;  and  despairing  ever 
to  be  able  a  second  time  to  iH-ing  about  the  delivery 
of  her  husband,  and  likewise  finding  it  impossible 
ior  her  to  live  long  separated  from  him,  she  resolved 
to  share  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  live  and  die  with 
him  in  his  prison.     The|:efore,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  a  woman's  travelling  in  her 
condition  (for  she  was  pew  far  gone  with,  child)  she 
entered  upon  her  journey^  and  haying  found  oat  her 


luidlmnd,  yolbnl&rily  gaTeberseif  up  to  tem'akia  pri- 
soner ynih  him.  And  here  it  was  that  she  was,  deli>* 
vered  of  that  daughter^  who  hasr  since  i»roTed  the 
wonder  of  her  age. 

*  The  relations  of  MoBsieur  J>aubigi;i6,  dissatisfied 
with  his  eonduet  and  his  marriage,  had  all  of  them 
abandoned  him,  excepting.  Madam  Villete  his  sister^ 
who  n^ed  to^visiJthinu  She  could  not  but  be  touched 
with  the  i^ondhion  in  which  she  found  him,  entirely 
deertitute  of  ell  the  conveniences,  and  almost  tlie 
very  necessaries,  of  life.  But  that  which  most 
moved  her  compassion  was,  to  see,  in  the  arms  of  a 
disconsolate  mother,  the  poor  helpless  infant  ex- 
posed amidst  her  crieSi  to  cold,  to  nakedness,  and 
hunger.  In  this  extremity  Madam  Villete  took  the 
child  holEne  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  th<e  cafe  of  her 
daughter's. nux$ei  with  whom  she  was. bred  up  for 
Aome  time,  as -a  foster-sister.  Besides  .this,  she 
eent  the  two  prisoners  several  necessaries.  Some 
time  after  Monsieur  Daubign^  found  means  by 
changing  his  religion,  to  get  out  of  prison,  upon 
condition  he  would  quit  the  kingdom ;  to  which  he 
consented. 

^  Monsieur  Daubign^,  knowing  he  was  never  like 
to  see  France  more,  got  together  what  little  sub-i 
stance  he  .could,  in  order  to  make  a  long  voyage ; 
and  so,  with  a  sinaU  family,  he  embarked  for  Ame-* 
rica ;  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  quiet,  and  made 
it  their  principal  care  to  give  their  children  (a  son 
and  a  daughter)  good  education. 

^  These  unfortunate  parents  died  both  in  their 
j^xile,  leaving  their  children  very  young.  The  daughr 
ter,  who  was  elder  than  her  brothier,  as  she  grew  up 
began  to  be  very  desirous  of  seeing  her  native  coun- 
try ;  this,  together  with  the  hopes  she  had  of  reco- 
vering something  of  that  which  once  belonged  to 
^er  father,  made  her  willing  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
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Ittuty  of  retanung  into  Ftaiice,  Fbdi&g  therefore 
«  ship  that  WBB  ready  to  sail  thither,  die  went  on 
board,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  From  thence  she 
proceeded  directly  to  Poitou,  and  there  made  it  her 
business  first,  to  inquire  oat  Madam  Villete  her 
aunt,  who  she  knew  yerj  well  was  the  p^son  to 
whom  she  owed  her  life.  Madam  Villete  received 
her  with  great  markf  of  affection ;  and  after  inform- 
ing her,  that  she  must  not  expect  to  veeofer  any 
thmg  of  what  had  belonged  to  her  father,  since  that 
was  all  irreparably  lost  and  disnpated  by  his  banish- 
ment, and  the  proceedings  against  him ;  she  added, 
that  she  should  be  welcome,  if  she  thought  fit  to  Hve 
with  hec;  where  at  least  she  should  never  be  reduced 
to  want  a  subsistence. 

*  MademoiseUe  Daubtgn6  accepted  the  oier  which 
her  annt  made  her,  and  studied  by  all  means  ima- 
ginable to  render  herself  necessary  and  agreeable  to 
a  person  upon  whom  she  saw  that  she  must  entirely 
depoid  for  every  thing.  More  especially  she  made 
it  her  bosiness  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  affections 
of  her  cousin,  with  whom  she  had  one  common 
nurse.  And,  to  omit  nothing  that  might  please  them^ 
she  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the 
religion  of  her  ancestors ;  she  was  impatient  to  have 
some  conversation  with  ministers,  and  to  frequent 
their  sermons ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  she  began  to 
take  a  great  liking  to  the  Protestant  region.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  she  would  have 
openly  professed  this  way  of  worship,  if  some  of  her 
father's  relations  that  were  Pa^sts,  and  who  forsook 
him  in  his  adversity,  had  not,  to  make  thdr  ^9W* 
court,  been  busy  in  advertising  some  great  men  of 
the  danger  Mademoiselle  Danbign6  was  in  as  to  her 
salvation,  and  in  demanding  thereupon  an  order  to 
have  her  put  into  the  hands  of  Catholics.  This 
piece  of  seal  was  acc^table  to  the  ruling  party,  and. 
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orders  M'ere  immediately  given  that  she  should  be 
taken  from  her  aunt  Villete,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  her  officious  relations.  This  was  soon  executed; 
and  Mademoiselle  Daubign6  was  in  a  manner  forced 
by  violence  from  Madam  Villete,  who  was  the  only 
relation  that  ever  had  taken  any  care  of  her.  She 
shed  abundance  of  tears  at  parting,  and  assured  her 
aunt,  and  her  cousin  (who  was  now  married  to 
Monsieur  Saint  Hermine)  that  she  should  always 
preserve,  with  the  remembrance  of  their  kindness^ 
the  good  impressions  she  had  received  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  never  fail  to  acknowledge  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  when  she  found  a  time  and  occasion 
proper  for  it/ 
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^  Mademoiselle  Daubigne  was  conducted  fron]^ 
Madam  Villete's  to  a  relation,  who  had  a  lawsuit 
then  depending  at  Paris ;  and  being  for  that  reason 
obliged  to  go  thither,  she  earned  Mademoiselle 
Daubign^  with  her.  This  lady  hired  apartments  Ia 
the  same  house  where  the  famous  Scaronwas  lodged, 
She  made  an  acquaintance  with  him;  and  one  day, 
being  obliged  to  go  abroad  alon^  upon  a  visit,  sh^ 
desired  he  would  give  her  cousin  leave,  in  the  mean- 
lime,  to  come  and  sit  with  him ;  knpwing  very  weH 
that  a  young  lady  was  in  no  danger  from  such  a  per7 
son,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  turn  to  her  advantage, 
Monsieur  Scarqn  was,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  un« 
happy  iuj  a^  untoward  frame  of  body,  being  not  only, 
deformed,  but  likewise  very  infirm.  In  consideratioi^ 
pf  his  wit  ^nd  parts,  he  had  ?i  ^yearly -pension  frona 
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the  court  of  five  hnndred  crowna.  Searon  wa» 
cbanned  with  the  coayersation  of  Mademoiselle 
Danbigii^ ;  and  her  kinawoman  took  frequent  oppor- 
tuntties  of  leaving  her  with  him.  This  gave  Scaron 
occasion  to  discover  still  new  beauties  in  her  from 
time  to  time.  She  would  sometimes  entertain  him 
with  the  story  of  her  adventures  and  her  misfortunes, 
beginning  even  with  what  she  suffered  before  ^he 
was  bom ;  all  which  she  knew  how  to  describe  in 
so  expressive  and  moving  a  manner,  thieit  he  found 
himself  touched  with  a  strong  compassion  towards 
her ;  and  resolved  with  himself,  if  not  to  make  her 
ha[^y,  at  least  to  set  her  at  ease,  by  placing  her  in 
a  nunnery  at  his  own  expense.  But  upon  farther 
deliberation  he  found  himself  very  much  inclined  to 
lay  before  her  an  altemative»  which  in  all  likelihood 
she  never  expected.  One  day,  therefore,  when  she 
was  left  alone  with  him,  as  usual,  he  opened  his  in- 
tentions to  her  (as  it  is  mdd)  much  after  the  follow- 
ing manner : — '^  I  am,  Mademoiselle,"  says  he,  "  not 
a  little  moved  With  your  misfortunes,  and  the  great 
sufferings  you  have  undergone.  I  am  likewise  very 
sensible  of  the  uneasy  circumstances  under  which  you 
labour  at  present ;  and  I  have  now  for  some  days 
been  contriving  with  myself  how  to  extricate  you  out 
of  all  your  difficulties.  At  last  I  have  fallen  upon 
two  ways  of  doing  what  I  so  much  desire ;  I  leave 
you  to  determine  according  to  your  inclinations,  in 
the  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other :  or,  if  neither  of 
them  please  you,  to  refuse  them  both.  My  fortunes 
are  too  narrow  to  enable  me  to  make  yours  answer- 
able to  your  merit ;  all  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  is, 
to  make  you  a  joint-partaker  with  myself  of  the  Uttle 
I  have,  or  to  place  you,  at  my  own  expense,  in  any 
convent  you  shall  choose.  I  wish  it  virere  in  my 
power  to  do  more  for  you.  Consult  your  own  incli- 
nationa,  and  do  what  you  think  will  be  moit  agree- 
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able  to  yourself.  As  for  my  person,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  recommend  it  to  you ;  I  know,  I  make  but  an 
ungainly  figure :  but  I  am  not  able  to  new-mould  it; 
I  offer  myself  to  you  such  as  I  am ;  and  yet,  such  as 
you  see  me^  I  do  assure  you  that  I  would  not  bestow 
myself  upon  another;  and  that  I  must  haye  a  very  great 
esteem  for  you,  ever  to  propose  a  mamage,  which, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  have  had  the  least  in  my 
thoughts  hitherto.  Consider,  therefore,  and  take 
your  final  resolutions,  either  to  turn  nun,  or  to  ma[^ 
me,  or  to  continue  in  your  present  condition,  without 
repining,  since  these  do  all  of  them  depend  upon 
your  own  choice." 

*  Mademoiselle  DauUgn^  returned  Monsieur  Scar 
ron  the  thanks  he  so  well  deserved.  She  was  too 
sensible  of  the  disagreeableness  of  a  dependant 
state,  not  to  be  glad  to  accept  of  a  settlement  that 
would  place  her  at  least  above  want.  Finding  there- 
fore in  herself  no  call  towards  a  nunnery,  she  an- 
swered Monsieur  Scaron  without  hesitation,  that 
**  she  had  too  great  a  sense  of  her  obligations  to  him 
not  to  be  desirous  of  that  way  of  life,  that  would 
give  her  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  shewing  her 
gratitude  to  him."  Scaron,  who  was  prepossessed 
with  the  flattering  hopes  of  passing  his  life  with  a 
person  he  liked  so  well,  was  charmed  with  her  an- 
swer. They  both  came  to  a  resolution,  that  he 
should  ask  ner  relation's  consent  that  very  evening. 
She  gave  it  very  frankly;  and  this  marriage,  so  soon 
concluded,  was,  as  it  were,  the  inlet  to  all  the  fa* 
ture  fortunes  of  Madam  Maintenon.  She  made  a 
good  wife  to  Sceux)n,  living  happily  with  him,  and 
wanted  no  conveniences  during  his  life ;  but  losing 
him,  she  lost  all,;  his  pension  ceased  upon  his  death; 
and  she  foimd  herself  agajn  reduced  to  the  same 
indigent  condition  in  which  she  had  been  before 
her  maniage. 
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*  Upon  this  she  retired  into  the  convent  in  the 
Place  Royale,  founded  for  the  relief  of  necessitous 
persons  :  where  the  friends  of  her  deceased  husband 
took  care  of  her.  It  was  here  the  friendship  be- 
tween her  and  Madam  Saint  Basile  (a  nun)  had  its 
be^nning,  which  has  continued  ever  since,  for  she 
still  goes  to  visit  her  frequently  in  the  Convent  de  la 
Raquette,  where  she  now  lives.  And  to  the  honour 
of  Madam  Maintenon,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  she 
has  always  been  of  a  grateful  temper,  and  mindful, 
in  her  high  fortunes,  of  her  old  friends,  to  whom  she 
had  formerly  been  obliged.   ^ 

*  Her  husband's  friends  did  all  they  could  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  court  to  continue  to  her  the  pension 
which  Monsieur  Scaron  had  enjoyed.  In  order  to 
this,  petitions  were  frequently  given  in,  which  began 
always  with, "  The  widow  Scaron  most  humbly  prays 
your  majesty,"  &c.  But  all  these  petitions  signified 
nothing;  and  the  king  was  so  weary  of  them  that  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  **  Must  I  always  be  pestered 
with  the  widow  Scaron  V  Notwithstanding  which, 
her  friends  were  resolved  not  to  be  discouraged  in 
their  endeavours  to  serve  her. 

*  After  this,  she  quitted  the  convent,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  Hotel  d* Albert,  where  her  husband  had 
always  been  very  raucri  esteemed.  Here  (it  is  said) 
something  very  remarkable  happened  to  her,  which 
I  shall  relate,  because  I  find  it  so  confidently  affirmed 
upon  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  author.  There 
were  masons  at  work  in  the  Hotel  d' Albert,  not  far 
from  the  apartment  of  Madam  Scaron.  One  of  them 
came  into  her  chamber,  and,  finding  two  or  three 
visitants  of  her  own  sex,  desired  he  might  speak  with 
her  in  private;  she  carried  him  into  her  closet,  where 
he  took  upon  him  to  tell  her  all  the  future  events  of 
her  life.  But  whence  he  drew  this  knowledge  (con- 
tinues my  author)  which  time  has  so  wonderfully  ve- 
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tified,  is  a  mystery  still  to  me.  As  to  Madam  Sca- 
ron,  she  saw  then  so  little  appearance  of  probability 
in. his  predictions,  that  she  hardly  gave  the  least  heed 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  company  upon  her  re-» 
turn  remarked  some  alteration  in  her  countenance ; 
and  one  of  the  ladies  said,  "  Surely  this  man  has 
brought  you  some  very  pleasing  news,  for  you  look 
with  a  more  cheerful  air  than  you  did  before  he  came 
in." — '*  There  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  my 
doing  so,"  replied  she,  "  if  I  could  give  aAy  cre- 
dit to  what  this  fellow  has  promised  me.  And  I  can 
tell  you,"  «ays  she,  smiling,  "  that  if  there  should  be 
any  thing  in  it,  you  will  do  well  to  begin  to  make 
your  court  to  me  beforehand.*'  These  ladies  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  any 
farther;  but  she  communicated  the  whole  secret  to  a 
bosom  friend  after  they  were  gone ;  and  it  is  from 
that  lady  it  came  to  be  known,  when  the  events  fore- 
told were  come  to  pass,  and  so  scrupulous  a  secrecy 
in  that  point  did  no  longer  seem  necessary. 

*  Some  time  after  this,  she  was  advised  to  seek  all 
occasions  of  insinuating  herself  into  the  favour  of 
Madam  Mountespan,  who  was  the  king's  mistress, 
and  had  an  absolute  influence  over  him.  Madam 
Scaron  therefore  found  the  means  of  being  presented 
to  Madam  Mountespan,  and  at  that  time  spoke  to 
her  With  so  good  a  grace,  that  Madam  Mountespan, 
pitying  her  circumstances,  and  resolving  to  make 
them  more  easy,  took  upon  her  to  carry  a  petition 
from  her  to  the  king,  and  to  deliver  it  with  her  own 
hands.  The  king,  upon  her  presenting  it  to  him, 
said,  "  What,  the  widow  Scaron  again?  Shall  I 
never  see  any  thing  else  ?" — "  Indeed,  Sir,"  says 
Madam  Mountespan,  "  it  is  now  a  long  time  since 
yott  ought  not  to  have  had  her  name  mehtioned  to 
you  any  more:  and  it  is  something  extraordinary 
that  your  majesty  has  done  nothing  all  this  while  for 
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a  poor  woman,  vfao,  without  exceptiooy  desenres  a 
much  better  condition,  as  well  upon  the  account  of 
her  own  merit,  as  of  the  reputation  of  her  late  hus- 
band/' The  king,  who  was  always  glad  of  an  op- 
portunitY  to  please  Madam  Mountespan,  granted 
the  petitioner  all  that  was  desired.  Madam  Scaron 
came  to  thank  her  patroness ;  and  Madam  Moun- 
tespan took  such  a  hking  to  her,  that  she  would  by 
all  means  present  her  to  the  king,  and  after  thatpro* 
posed  to  mm  that  she  might  be  made  goyemaate  to 
their  children.  His  ms^esty  consent^  to  it;  a»d 
Madam  Scaron,  by  her  address  and  good  conduct, 
won  so  much  upon  the  affections  and  esteem  of  Ma- 
dam Mountespan,  that  in  a  little  time  she  became 
her  favourite  and  confidant 

*  It  happened  one  night  that  Madam  Mountespaa 
sent  for  her,  to  tell  her,  that  sbe.was  in  great  per- 

gezity.  She  had  just  then,  it  seems,  received  a  bil- 
t  of  the  king,  which  required  an  immediate  answer; 
and  though  she  did  by  no  means  want  wit,  yet  io 
that  instant  she  found  herself  incapable  of  writing 
any  thing  with  spirit.  In  the  mean  time  the  messen- 
ger waited  for  an  answer,  while  she  racked  her  in- 
vention to  no  purpose.  Had  there  been  nothing 
more  requisite,  but  to  say  a  few  tender  things,  she 
needed  only  to  have  copied  the  dictates  of  her  heart; 
but  she  had  over  and  above  the  reputation  of  her 
style  and  manner  of  writing  to  maintain,  and  her  in* 
vention  played  her  false  in  so  critical  a  juncture. 
This  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of  desiring  Madam 
Scaron  to  help  her  out;  imd  giving  her  tibe  king's 
billet,  she  bid  her  make  an  answer  to  it  immediately,. 
Madam  ^aron  would,  out  of  modesty^  have  excused 
herself;  but  Madam  Mountespan  laid  her  absolute 
oenunands  vnpon  bet :  so  that  she  obeyed,  and  mil 
a  most  agreeable  billet,  full  of  mit  apd  tenderness. 
Madam  Mbuntesjpan  was  vei^  ^mudi  pieced  with  it, 
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*be  oopied  it,  aEnd  sent  it.  The  king  was  mfiniteiy 
delighted  with  it.  He  thought  Madam  Movntespam 
had  surpassed  herself;  and  he  attributed  her  more 
than  ordinary  wit  upon  this  occasion  to  an  increase 
of  tenderness.  The  principal  part  of  his  amusement 
that  night,  was  to  read  over  and  over  again  this  let* 
ter,  in  which  he  discovered  new  beauties  upon  every 
reading.  He  thought  himself  the  happiest  and  the 
most  extraordinary  man  living,  to  be  able  to  inspire 
his  mistress  with  such  surprising  sentiments  and 
tarns  of  wit. 

^  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he 
went  directly  to  make  a  visit  to  Madam  Mountes- 
pan.  '*  What  happy  genius,  Madam,"  says  he,  upon 
his  first  coming  mto  her  chamber,  **  influenced  your 
thoughts  last  night?  Never,  certainly,  was  there 
any  tiling  so  charming,  and  so  finely  writ,  as  the  bil* 
let  you  sent  me !  and  if  you  truly  feel  the  tenderness 
you  have  so  well  descnbed,  my  happiness  is  oom« 
plete."  Madam  Mountespan  was  in  confusion  with 
these  praises,  which  properly  belonged  to  another ; 
and  she  could  not  help  betraying  something  of  it  by 
ker  blushes.  The  king  perceived  the  disorder  she 
was  in,  and  was  earnest  to  know  the  cause  of  it«. 
She  would  fain  have  put  it  off;  but  the  king's  curi. 
osity  still  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  excuses 
she  made,  she  was  forcea  to  tell  him  all  that  had 
passed,  lest  he  should  of  himself  imagine  something 
worse.  The  king  was  extremely  surprised,  though 
in  civility  he  dissembled  his  thoughts  at  that  time, 
nevertheless  he  could  not  help  desiring  to  see  the 
^.uthor  of  the  letter  that  had  pleased  him  so  much ; 
to  satisfy  himself  whether  her  wit  in  conversation 
was  equal  to  what  it  appeared  in  writing.  Madam 
Scaron  now  began  to  call  to  mind  the  predictions  of 
the  mason ;  and  from  the  desire  the  king  had  to  see 
her,  conceived  no  small  hopes^    Notwithstanding 
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nhe  now  had  passed  the  flower  of  her  age,  yet  she 
flattered  herself  that  her  destiny  had  reserved  this 
one  conquest  in  store  for  her,  and  this  mighty  mo* 
narch  to  be  her  captive.  She  was  exactly  shaped, 
had  a  noble  air,  fine  eyes,  and  a  delicate  month,  with 
fresh  ruddy  lips.  She  has,  besides,  the  art  of  ex- 
pressine  every  thing  with  her  eyes,  and  of  adjusting 
her  looks  to  her  thoughts  in  such  a  manner,  tiiat  all 
she  says  goes  directly  to  the  heart.  The  king  was 
already  prepossessed  in  her  favour : .  and  after  three 
or  four  tiroes  conversing  with  her,  began  visibly  to 
cool  in  his  Ciffections  towards  Madam  Mountespan. 
*"  The  king  in  a  little  time  purchased  for  Madam 
Scaron  those  lands  that  carry  the  name  of  Main- 
tenon,  a  title  which  she  from  that  time  has.  taken. 
Never  was  there  an  instance  of  any  favourite  having 
so  great  a  power  over  a  prince,  as  what  she  has 
hitherto  maintained.  None  can  obtain  the  least  fa* 
vour,  but  by  immediate  application  to  her.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  she  has  been  the  occasion  of  all 
the  ill-treatment  which  the  Protestants  have  met 
with,  and  consequently  of  the  damage  the  whole 
kingdom  has  received  from  those  proceedings.  But 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  whole  revolution 
was  brought  about  by  the  contrivances  of  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and  she  has  always  been  known  to  be  too  little 
a  favourer  of  that  order  of  men  to  promote  thek  in- 
trigues. Besides,  it  is  not  natural  to  think  that  she, 
who  formerly  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  was  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  Protest, 
ant  faith  and  way  of  worship,  should  ever  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  persecution  against  those  innocent  people, 
who  never  had  in  any  thing  offended  her.* 
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'  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  Madam  Matntenon 
has  of  late  yean  influeuoed  all  the  measures  of  the 
court  of  Fimnce.  The  king,  when  he  has  taken  the  air 
after  dinner^  never  fails  of  going  to  sit  with  her  till 
abont  ten  o'clock ;  at  which  time  he  leaves  her  to  go 
to  his  supper^  The  comptroller-general  of  the  finances 
tikewise  comes  to  her  apartments  to  meet  the  king. 
While  they  aie  in  discourse,  Madam  Maintenon  sits 
at  her  wheel  towards  the  olher  end  of  the  room,  not 
seeming  to  give  the  least  attention  to  what  is  said. 
Neverthdiess,  the  rainbter  never  makes  a  proposition 
to  the  king,  but  his  nu^esty  turns  towards  her,  and 
says,  ^'  What  think  you,  Madam,  of  this  V  She  ex- 
presses her  opinicm  after  a  modest  manner;  and 
whatsoever  she  says  is  done.  Madam  Maintenon 
sever  appears  in  pc^lic,  except  when  she  goes  with 
the  king  to  take  the  air;  ana  l;he&  she  sits  on  the 
same  seat  with  the  king,  with  her  spectacles  on, 
wvrkimga  piece  of  embroidery,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  as  soraiUe  'of  the  great  fortunes  and 
honours  to  which  she  has  raised  henelf*  She  is  al- 
ways very  modestly  dressed,  and  ouever  appears  with 
any  train  of  servants.  Every  moTning  she  goes  to 
St.  Cyr,  to  give  her  ord^s  there,  it  b^ng  a  kind  of 
a  nursery  founded  by  herself  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  of  good  funilies,  but  no  fortune.  She 
returns  from  thence  about  the  time  the  king  rises, 
who  never  fisuls  to  pay  her  a  morning  visit  She  goes 
to  mass  always  by  break  of  day,  to  avoid  the  con- 
course of  peojdo.  She  is  rarely  seen  by  any,  and 
ahnost  inaocessiUe  to  evsery  body,  excepting  three  or 
four  pariiouiar  accfoaiBtance  of  \m  own  8ex«   Whe- 
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ther  it  be,  that  she  would  by  this  conduct  ayoid 
envy,  as  some  think ;  or,  as  others  would  have  it, 
that  she  is  afraid  the  rank  which  she  thinks  due  to 
her  should  be  disputed  in  all  visits  and  public  places, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  that  upon  all  occasions 
she  decUnes  the  taking  of  any  rank ;  and  the  title  of 
Marquise  (which  belongs  to  the  lands  the  king  pur- 
chased for  her)  is  suppressed  before  her  name;  nei- 
ther will  she  accept  of  the  title  of  a  duchess,  as- 
piring in  all  probability,  at  something  stiQ  higher,  as 
will  appear  by  what  follows. 

*  From  several  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  king,  as  well  as  in  that  of.Maidani  Mamte- 
non,  it  has  for  some  years  been  the  prevailing  opinioit 
of  the  court  that  they  are.  married.  And  it  is  said, 
that  her  ambition  of  being  declared  queen  broke  out 
at  last;  and  that  she  was  reserved  to  give  the  king 
no  quiet  tiQ  it  was  dcme.  He  for  some  time  resisted 
all  her  solicitations  upon  tliathead,  but  at  length,  in 
a  fit  of  tenderness  and  good-nature^  he  promised  her, 
that  he  would  consult  his  confessor  upon  that  point* 
Madam  Maintenon  was  pleased  with  this,  not  doubts 
ing  but  that  father  La  Chaise  would  be  glad  of  this 
occasion  of  making  his  court  to  her;  bat  he  was  too 
subtle  a  courtier  not  to  perceive  the  danger  of  en- 
gaging in  so  nice  an  affair;  and  for  that  reason 
evaded  it,  by  telling  the  king,  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  a  casuist  able  enough  to  decide  a  question  of 
so  great  importance,  and  for  that  reason  desired  he 
might  consult  with  some  man  of  skill  and  learning, 
for  whose  secrecy  he  would  be  responsible.  The  king 
was  apprehensive  lest  this  might  make  the  matter 
too  public ;  but  as  soon  as  father  La  Chaise  named 
Monsieur  Fenelon,  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  his 
fears  were  over ;  and  he  bid  him  go  and  find  him 
out.  As  soon  as  the  confessor  had  communicated 
the  business  he  > came,  upon  to  the  bishop,  he  said» 
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"What  Have  I  done,  father,  that  you  should  ruid 
^e  ?  But  'tis  BO  matter ;  let  us  go  to  the  king."  His 
majesty  vas  in-his  closet  expecting  them. .  The  bishop 
was  no  sooner  entered,  but  he  threw  himself  at  the 
king  8  feet,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  sacrifice  him. 
The  king  promised  him  that  he  would  hot ;  and  then 
proposed  the  case  to  him.     The  bishop,  with  his 
usual  sincerity,  represented  to  him  the  great  preju- 
dice he  would  do  himself  by  declaring  hi«  marriage, 
.together  with  the  ill  consequences  that  might  attend 
such  a  proceeding.     The  king  very  much  approved 
his  reasons,  and  resolved  to  go  n^o  farther  in  this  afr 
fair.    Madam  Mmtenon  stUl  presised  him  to  comr 
ply  with  her  request ;  but  it  was  now  all  to  ao  pur^ 
pose;  and  he  told  her  it  was  not  a,  thing  to  be  done. 
She  asked  him,  if  it-^as  father  la  Chaise  who  dis- 
suaded him  from  it.    He  for  some  time  refused  to 
give  her  any  answer ;  tjut  at  last,  overcome  by  her 
importunities,  he  told  her  every  thing  as  it  had  pass- 
ed.    She  upon  this  dissembled  her  resentment,  that 
she  might  be  th^more  able  to  make  it  prove  effectual. 
She  did  by  no  mea^s  think  the  Jesuit  was  to  be  for- 
given; but  the  first  marks  of  her  vengeance  fell  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  He  and  all  his  relations 
were,  in  a  little  time,  put  out  of  all  their  employ- 
ments at  court;  upon  which  be  retired  to  live  quietly 
upon  his  bishopric;  and  there  have  no  endeavours 
been  spared  to  deprive  him  even  of  that.     As  a  farr 
ther  instance  of  the  incontroUable  power  of  this  great 
favourite,  and  of  her  resenting  even  the  most  trivial  - 
matters  that  she  thinks  might  tend  to  her  prejudice, 
or  the  diminution  of  her  honour,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Italian  comedians  wei:e  driven  out  of  Paris,  for 
playing  a  comedy  called  La   Fau&se  Prude,  which 
was  supposed  to  reflect  upon  Madam  Maiutepon  in 
particular. 
.  '  It  is  something  very  extraordinary, ..that  ^he  has 
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been  able  to  keep  entiro  the  a&ctionis  of  thekitkg  so 
many  yean,  after  her  vOuth  and  beauty  ymPi  gone, 
and  never  fall  into  the  least  dfeg^raee ;  notcnd»^uid«- 
ing  the  number  of  enemies  she  has  had,  and  the  in* 
trigues  that  have  been  formed  against  her  from  time 
to  time.  This  brings  into  mj  memory  a  saying  of 
King  Williara's,  that  I  have  heard  on  this  occasion : 
**  that  the  King  of  France  vrat  in  his  conduct  quite 
opposite  to  otter  princes ;  since  he  made  choice  of 
young  ministers,  a^  an  <Ad  mistress.^  But  tins 
lady's  charms  have  not  kiin  so  much  in  her  persoii, 
us  in  her  wit,  and  good  aense^  She  has  alwaya  had 
^ht  address  to  flatter  the  vanitt  of  the  king,  and  to 
mix  always  something  solid  and  useful  with  the  more 
agreeable  parts  of  her  conv^featioA.  She  has  known 
how  to  introduGe  the  miost  aeiious  afiairsof  state  into 
their  hours  of  pleasure ;  by  telling  his  mi^esty,  ^tM 
a  monarch  shoidd  not  love,  n»r  do  aify  thing,  ¥l^ 
odier  men ;  «id  that  he,  of  all  men  living,  bi»w  best 
how  to  te  always  a  king,  and  always  like  htmsetf, 
even  m  the  midst  of  his  diventons.  The  king  now 
ooBvetses  with  her  «s  a  friend,  and  advises  wil^  her 
upon  his  most  secret  affairs*  He  has  a  true  lorveand 
esteem  for  her;  and  has  taken  care,  in  case  he  should 
die  before  her,  that  she  may  pass  Hhe  remainder  of 
her  life  wkh  honour,  in  <ihe  abbey  of  St  Cyr.  There 
are  apartments  ready  fitted  tq)  for  h^  in  this  plaee ; 
she  tiid  all  her  domestics  are  to  be  maintained  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  house,  and  she  is  to  receive  all  the 
lionours  doe  to  a  Foundress*  This  abbey  stands  in 
Ahe  park  of  Versailles ;  it  is  a  fine  piece  (w  building, 
and  the  king  has  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
The  design  of  it  (as  I  have  mentioned  before)  is  to 
maintain  and  educate  young  ladies,  whose  fortunes 
do  not  answer  to  their  birth.  None  are  accounted 
duly  qualified  for  this  place  but  such  as  can  give 
Sufficient  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  their  family  on  the 
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father's  side  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years ;  besides 
which,  they  must  have  a  certificate  of  their  poverty 
under  the  hand  of  their  bishop.  The  age  at  which 
persons  are  capable  of  being  admitted  here  is  from 
seven  yekrs  old  until  twelve.  Lastly,  it  is  required, 
that  they  should  have  no  defect  or  blemish  of  body 
or  mind;  and  for  this  reason  there  are  persons  ap- 
pointed to  visit  and  examine  them  before  they  are 
received  into  the  college.  When  these  young  ladies 
are  once  admitted,  their  parents  and  relations  have 
no  need  to  put  themselves  to  any  farther  expense  or 
trouble  about  them.  They  are  provided  with  all  ne- 
.cessaries  for  maintenance  and  education.  They  ^tyle 
themselves  of  the  order  of  St.  Lewis.  When  they 
arrive  to  an  age  to  be  able  to  choose  a  9tate  of  life  for 
themselves,  they  may  either  be  placed  as  nuns  in 
some  convent  at  the  king  s  expense,  or  \>e  married 
to  some  gentleman  whom  Madam  Maintenon  takes 
pare,  upon  that  condition,  to  provide  for,  either  iq 
the  army  or  in  the  finances ;  and  the  lady  receive& 
besides,  a  portion  of  four  hundred  pistoles.  Most  of 
these  marriages  have  proved  very  successful;  and 
several  gentlemen  have  by  them  made  great  for- 
tunes, and  been  advanced  to  very  considerable  em^ 
ploymeuts. 

^  I  must  conclude  this  short  account  of  Madam 
Main  tenon  with  advertising  my  readers,  that  I  da 
not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  several  particulars  thai 
I  have  related.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  att^ested  by  several  writers  ;  and  that  I 
thought  this  sketch  of  a.won^  so  remsgrkable  ail 
over  Europe,  would  be  no  ill  entertainment  to  the 
ctfrious,  until  such  a  time  as  some  pen,  more  fully 
Instructed  in  her  whole  life  and  character,  shall  unn 
dertake  to  giv^  it  to  the  public/ 
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■qiMB  potaU  fiuiere  et  lerrare  beatuni. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  fi.  S. 

To  make  men  bappj,  and  to  keep  them  ao. — C&bbch. 

It  is  of  great  ose  to  consider  tbe  pleasuTes  which 
constitute  human  happiness,  as  they  are  distinguish- 
ed  into  natural  and  fantastical.  Natural  pleasures  I 
call  those,  which  not  depending  on  the  fashion  and 
caprice  of  any  particular  age  or  nation,  are  suited  to 
human  nature  in  general,  and  were  intended  by 
Providence  as  rewards  for  the  using  our  facuMes 
agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given  us. 
Fantastical  pleasures,  are  those  wnich  having  no 
natural  fitness  to  delight  our  minds,  presuppose  some 
particular  whim  or  taste  accidentsdly  prevailing  in  a 
set  of  people,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  they  please. 

Now  I  take  it,  that  the  tranquillitv  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  I  have  passed  my  life,  are  the  eflfbct 
of  having,  ever  since  I  came  to  y^ars  of  discretion, 
continued  my  inclinadons  to  the  former  sort  of  plea- 
sures. But  as  my  experience  can  be  a  rule  only  to 
my  own  actions,  it  may  probably  be  a  stronger  motive 
to  induce  others  to  the  same  scheme  of  life,  if  they 
would  consider  that  we  are  prompted  to  natural 
pleasures  by  an  instinct  impressed  on  our  minds  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  who  best  understands  our 
frames,  and  consequently  best  knows  what  those 
pleasures  are,  which  wiU  give  us  the  least  uneasiness 
in  the  pursuit,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the 
enjoyment,  of  them.  Hence  it  follows,  ihat  the  ob- 
jects of  our  natural  desires  are  cheap  or  easy  to  be 
obtained,  it  being  a  maxim  that  holds  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  created  beings,  ^  that  nothing  is 
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made  hi  vain/  much  less  the  instincts  and  appetites 
of  animals,  which  the  benevolence  as  well  as  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity,  is  concerned  to  provide  for.  Nor 
is  the  fruition  of  those  objects  less  pleasing,  than  the 
acquisition  is  easy ;  and  the  pleasure  is  lightened 
by  the  sense  of  having  answered  some  natural  end, 
and  the  consciousness  of  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe. 

Under  natural  pleasutes  I  comprehend  those  which 
are  universally  suited,  as  well  to  the  rational  as  the 
sensual  part  of  our  natuce*  And  of  the  pleasures 
which  a£^ct  our  senses,  those  only  are  to  be  esiteemed 
D$Ltural  that  ar«  contained  within  the  rules  of  rei^tOB^ 
which  is  flowed  to  be  as  necessary  an  ingredient  of 
homan  nature  as  sense.  And,  indeed,  excesses  of 
any  Idnd  are  hardly  to  be  esteemed  pleasures,  much 
less  naftural  pleasures. 

Jt  is  evadenty  that  a  desire  terminated  in  money  is 
&atastical :  so  is  the  desire  of  outward  distinctions; 
which  bring  no  delight  of  sense,  nor  recommend  u^ 
as  useful  to  mankind;  apd  the  desire  of  things 
merely  because  they  are  new  or  foreign.  Men,  who> 
are  indisposed  to  a  due  exertion  of  their  higher 
pails,  au^  driven  tp  such  pursmts  as  these  from  the 
restlessness  of  the  mind,  and  the  sensitive  appetites 
being  easily  satisfied.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  owing  to 
th^  bounty  of  Providence,  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  ima- 
ginary goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise 
desire,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  Thus 
na^B  become  the  contrivers  of  their  own  misery,  as  a 
piH^idMiient  on  themselves  for  depanting  from  the 
menswres  eif  mature.  Having  by  an  habitual  reflec* 
tiam  PQ  dft^se  truths  made  them  familiar,  the  eS^t 
is,  tlmt  I,  among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  de- 
bauched their  natufid  taste,  see  things  in  a  pecu}iar 
Jii^ty  which  I  have  arrived  at,  not  by  any  uneom- 
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inon  force  of  genius,  or  acquired  knowledge,  but 
only  by  unlearning  the  false  notions  instilled  by  cus- 
tom and  education. 

The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were 
by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  senses,  and  as  it  is 
this  alone  that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncor-" 
rupted  taste,  a  man  maybe  said  naturally  to  possess 
them,  when  he  possesseth  those  enjoyments  which 
they  are  fitted  by  nature  to  yield.  Hence  it  is  usual 
witn  me  to  consider  myself  as  having  a  natural  pro-^ 
perty  in  every  object  that  administers  pleasure'  to 
me.  When  I  am  in  the  country,  all  the  6ne  seats 
near  the  place  of  my  residence,  and  to  which  I  have 
acceps,  I  regard  as  mine.  The  same  I  think  of  the 
groves  and  fields  where  I  walk,  and  muse  on  the 
folly  of  the  civil  landlord  in  London,  who  has  the 
fantastical  pleasure  of  draining  dry  rent  into  his  cof- 
fers, but  is  a  stranger  to  fresh  air  and  rural  enjoy- 
ments. By  these  principles  I  am  possessed  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  finest  seats  in  ^England,  "which  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  belong  to  certain  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  being  men  of  business  choose  to  live  near  the 
court 

In  some  great  families,  where  I  choose  to  pass  my 
time,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me  with  the 
other  domestics ;  but  in  toy  own  thoughts  and  natural 
judgment,  I  am  master  of  the  house,  and  he  who 
goes  by  that  name  is  my  steward,  who  eases  me  of 
3ie  care  of  providing  for  myself  the  conveniences  of 
life. 

When  I  walk  the  streets,  1  use  the  foregoing  na- 
tural maxim  (viz.  That  he  is  the  true  possessor  of  a 
thing  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that  owns  itwiliiout 
the  enjoyment  of  it),  to  convince  myself  that  I  have 
a  property  in  the  gay  part  of  all  the  gilt  chariots  that 
I  meet,  which  I  regard  as  amusements  designed  to 
'  delight  my  eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  those  kind 
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-people  who  sit*  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  please 
me.  I  have  a  real,  and  they  only  an  imaginary  plea- 
sure from  their  exterior  embellishments.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  I  have  discovered  that  I  am  the  na- 
tural proprietor  of  all  the  diamond  necklaces,  the 
crosses,  stars^  brocades,  and  embroidered  clothes, 
which  I  see  at  a  play  or  birth-night,  as  giving  more 
natural  delight  to  'the  spectator  than  to  those  that 
wear  them.  And  I  look  on  the  beaux  and  ladies  as 
so  many  paroquets  in  an  aviary,  or  tulips  in  a  gar- 
den, designed  purely  for  my  diversion.  A  gallery 
of  pictures,  a  cabinet,  or  library,  that  I  have  free 
access  to,  I  think  my  own.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  de« 
sire  is  the  use  of  things,  let  who  will  have  the  keep*- 
ing  of  them.  By  which  maxim  I  am  grown  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Great  Britain ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I  am  not  a  prey  to  my  own  cares,  ov  the 
envy  of  others. 

The  same  principles  I  find  of  great  use  in  my 
private  economy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  price  of 
history-painting,  I  have  purchased,  at  easy  rates^ 
several  beautifully  designed  pieces  of  landscape  and 
perspective,  which  are  much  more  pleasing  to  a  na- 
tural taste  than  unknown  faces,  or  Dutch  gambols, 
though  done  by  the  best  masters ;  my  couches,  bed, 
and  window-curtains,  are  of  Irish  stuff,  which  those 
of  that  nation  work  veiy  fine,  and  with  a  delightful 
mixture  of  colours.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  china 
in  my  house ;  but  I  have  glasses  of  all  sorts,  and 
some  tinged  with  the  finest  colours,  which  are  not 
'the  less  pleasing,  because  they  are  domestic,  and 
cheaper  Uian  foreign  toys.  Every  thing  is  neat,  en- 
/tire,  and  clean,  and  fitted  to  the  taste  of  one  who 
had  rather  be  happy,  than  thought  rich. 

Every  day,  numberless  innocent  and  natural  grati-r 
fications  oc^ur  to  me,  while  1  behold  my  fellow-crea- 
tures labouring  in  a  toilsome  and  absurd  pursuit  of 
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trifles;  one,  that  he  may  be  called  by  a  particular 
appeUatton ;  another,  that  he  may  wear  a  particular 
ornament,  which  I  regard  as  a  bit  of  riband  that  has 
an  agreeable  effect  on  my  sight,*  but  is  so  £Eur  from 
supplying  the  place  of  merit  where  it  is  not,  that  it 
serves  only  to  make  the  want  of  it  more  consptcn- 
ous.  Fair  weather  is  the  joy  of  my  soul;  about 
noon  I  behold  a  blue  sky  with  rapture,  and  receive 
great  consolation  from  the  rosy  dashes  of  light  which 
adorn  llie  doads  of  the  morning  and  evening.  When 
I  am  lost  among  green  trees,  i  do  not  envy  a  great 
man  with  a  gpreat  crowd  at  his  levee.  And  I  often 
lay  aside  thoughts  of  going  to  an  opera,  that  I  may 
enjoy  the  silent  pleasure  of  walking  by  moonlight, 
or  viewing  the  stars  sparkle  in  their  azure  ground ; 
whifih  I  look  upon  as  part  of  my  possessions,  not 
without  a  secret  indignation  at  the  tastelessness  of 
mortal  men,  who  in  their  race  through  life,  overlook 
die  real  enjoyments  of  it 

But  the  pleasure  which  naturally  affects  a  human 
mind  with  the  most  lively  and  transporting  touches, 
I  take  to  be  the  sense  that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness,  that  will  crown  our 
virtuous  endeavours  hece,  with  a  happiness  hereafter, 
lai^  as  our  desires,  and  lasting  as  our  immortal 
souls*  This  is  a  perpetual  spring  of  gladness  in  the 
mind*  This  lessens  our  calamities,  and  doubles  our 
joys;  Wi^out  this  the  highest  state  of  life  is  in- 
s^d,  and  with  it  the  lowest  is  a  paradise.  What 
unnatural  wretches,  then,  are  those  who  can  be  so 
stupid  as  to  imagme  a  merit,  in  endeavouring  to  rob 
virtue  of  her  support,  and  a  man  of  his  present  as 
well  as  future  bliss?  But  as  I  have  frequently  taken 
occasion  to  animadvert  on  that  species  of  mortals, 
so  I  propose  to  repeat  my  animadversions  on  them 
tin  I  see  some  symptoms  of  amradment. 
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O  ras !  qnando  ego  te  aspidam  ?—    Horn.  9  Sat  ti.  60. 
O !  when  shall  I  enjoj  mj  counfiy-seat  ? — CasxcB. 

Thb  perjdezities  and  diTersimiB,  recounted  in  the 
following  letter,  are  represented  with  some  plea* 
santiy ;  I  shall  therefore  make  this  epistle  the  en* 
tertainment  of  the  day. 

'To  NSSTOB  I&OVSIDB,  Eso. 

•sm, 

'  The  time  of  going  into  the  country  drawing  near, 
I  am  extremely  enlivened  with  the  agreeable  me- 
moriid  of  every  thing  that  contribnted  to  my  hap- 
piness when  I  was  last  there.  In  the  recounting 
(»f  which,  I  shall  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  the  shade  of  woods,  the  trilling 
of  rivulets,  or  melody  of  birds,  as  upon  some  par- 
ticular satisfiaictionB,  which,  tiiough  not  merely  rural, 
must  naturally  create  a  desire  of  seeing  that  place, 
whereoidy  Imive  metwtththem.  As  to  my  passage 
I  shall  make  no  other  mention,  than  of  the  pompous 
jileasure  of  being  whirled  along  with  six  horses,  the 
easy  grandeur  of  lolling  in  a  handsome  chariot,  the 
reciprocal  satis&ction  the  inhabitants  of  all  tovms 
and  villages  received  Irom,  and  returned  to,  paa* 
•engursof  such  distinction.  The  gentleman's  seat 
(with  whom,  among  others,  I  had  Uie  honour  to  go 
down)  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  which  hRS 
suifeied  very  much  for  the  loyalty  of  itB  inhid[>itanti.. 
The  ruins  ^the  several  turrets  and  strong  holds, 
gave  my  imagination  more  pleasttnt  exercise  than 
the  most  magnificent  structure  could,  as  1  Iwjk  upon 
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the  honourable  wounds  of  a  defaced  soldier  with  more 
veneration  than  the  most  exact  proportion  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  As  this  desolation  renewed  in  me  a 
general  remembrance  of  the  calamities  of  the  late 
civil  wars,  I  began  to  grow  desirous  to  know  the 
history  of  the  particular  scene  of  action  in  this  place 
of  my  abode.  I  here  must  beseech  you  not  to  think 
me  tedious  in  mentioning  a  certain  barber,  who  for 
his  general  knowledge  of  things  and  persons,  may  be 
had  in  equal  estimation  with  any  of  that  order  among 
the  Romans.  This  person  was^  allowed  tobe  the 
best  historian  upon  the  spot;  and  the  sequel  of  my 
tale  will  discover,  that  I  did  not  choose  him  so  nmch 
for  the  sc^  touch  of  his  hand,  as  his  abilities  to  en- 
tertain me  with  an  account  of  the  Leaguer  Time,  as 
Jie  calls  it,  the  most  authentic  relations  of  which, 
through  all  parts  of  the  town,  are  derived  from  this 
-person.  I  found  him,  indeed,  extremely  loquactoas, 
but  withal  a  man  of  as  much  veracity  as  an  impetu- 
ous speaker  could  be.  The  first  time  be  came  to 
shave  me,  before  he  applied  his  weapon  to  my  chin, 
he  gave  a  flourish  with  it,  very  like  the  salutation 
,lhe  prize-fighters  give  the  company  with  theirs, 
.which  made  me  apprehend  incision  would  as  certainly 
ensue.  The  dexterity  of  this  overture  consists  in 
playing  the  razor^  with  a. nimble  wrist»  mighty  near 
the  nose  without  touching  it.  Cdnvbcing  him,  there- 
fore, of  the  ^^gerous  consequence.of  such  an  un- 
Becessary  agility,  with  much  persuaSsioia  I  suppressed 
4t.  During  the  perusal  of.  my  face,  he  gtves  me  such 
accounts  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
•tradition  and  his  own  ,observatioa  haye  fumishe4 
him  with.  Whenever,  the  !precipitati(»]^  of  his  ac- 
.  count  makes  him  blunder,  his  cruel  ^ght^  hand  cor- 
,  responds,  and  the  ri^aor  discovers  on  my  face,  at 
what  part  ofithe  wasjn  the  peaceable,  and  £^t  what 
.'part  in  the  bloody,  incidents  of  his  nptrcatjv^.   But  1 
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had  long  before  ienmed  to  expose  my  person  to  any 
diffieidtieB  that  might  tend  to  the  improvement  oif 
my  mmd.  His  breathy  I  found,  was  verypestilential, 
and  being  obliged  to  utter  a  great  deal  of  it,  for  the 
carrymg  on  his  narrations,  I  besought  him,  before 
he  oame  into  my  room,  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
mollify  it  with  a  breakfast.  When  he  had  taken  off 
my  beard,  with  part  of  my  face,  and  dressed  my 
wounds  in  the  capacity  of  a  barber-surgeon,  we 
traversed  the  outworks  about  the  castle,  where  I  re- 
ceived particular  information  in  what  places  any  of 
note  amone  the  besiegers,  or  l^e  besieged,  received 
any  wound,  and  1  was  carried  always  to  the  very 
Ipot  where  die  flstct  was  done,  h6wdoever  dangerous 
(scaling  part  of  liie  walls,  or  stumbling  over  loose 
stones)  my  approaich  to  swii  a  place  might  be ;  it 
being  conceived  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  those  matters  without  this  hazardous  ex- 
planation u|»en  them ;  insomuch  that  I  received  more 
coiMsions  from  these  specnlatiohs,  than  I  probably 
could  have  done,  had  i  been  the  most  bold  adven- 
tarer  at  the  demolition  oV^this  castle,  lids,  as  all 
othethfs  informations,  liiebtober  so  lengthened  and 
husbanded  with  digressions,  that  he  had  always 
something  new  to  ofier,  wisely  concluding,  that 
when  he  had  finished  the  part  ojf  an  historian,  I 
should  have  no  occasion  for  him  as  a  barber. 

'  Whenever  I  looked  at  this  ancient  pile  of  build- 
ing, I  thought  it  perfectly  resembled  any  of  those 
castles,  which  in  my  infancy  I  had  met  with  in  ro- 
mances, where  several  unfortunate  knights  and  ladies 
were,  by  certain  giants,  made  prisoners  irrecoverefely, 
until  the  **  Knight  of  the  burning  pestle,"  or  any 
other  -of  equal  hardiness,  should  deliver  thent  from  a 
long  captivity.  There  is  a  park  sedjoining,  pleasant 
beyond  the  ihost  poetical  description,  one  part  of 
which  is  particularly  private,  by  being  inaccessible 

y  3 
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to  those  tbat  hare  not  great  resokrtioB.  I^b  I  have 
made  sacred  to  love  and  poetry,  and  after  having 
^gularly  invoked  the  goddess  I  adore,  I  here  com- 
pose a  tender  couplet  or  two,  which  when  I  come 
home,  I  venture  to  shew,  my  particular  friends,  who 
love  me  so  well  as  to  conceal  my  follies.  Afber  my 
poetry  sinks  upon  me,  I  relieve  the  labour  of  my 
brain  by  a  little  manuscript  with  my  penknife ;  while, 
with  Rochester, 

Here  on  A  beech,  like  amoroos  sot, 
1  sonetinies  carve  a  tnie*loTe's  knot ; , 
Tbere  a  tall  oak  her  name  does  bear. 
In  a  large  spreading  charactec. 

'  I  confess  once  whilst  I  was  engraving  one  of  my 
most  curious  conceits  upon  a  delicate  smooth  bark, 
mv  feet,  in  the  tree  which  1  had  grained  with  much 
skill,  deserted  me ;  and  the  lover,  with  much  amaze- 
ment, came  plump  into  the  river :  I  did  not  recover 
the  true  spirit  of  amour  under  a  week,  and  not  with- 
out applying  myself  to  ^ome  of  the  softest  passages 
in  Cassandra  and  Cleopatra. 

'  These  are  the  pleasures  I  meet  without  doors ; 
those  within  are  as  follow : — I  had  the  happiness  to 
lie  in  a  room  tbat  had  a  large  hole  opening  from  it, 
which,  by  unquestiona'ble  tradition,  had  been  for- 
merly contiuued  to  an  abbey  two  miles  from  the 
castle,  for  a  communication  betwixt  the  austere 
creatures  of  that  place,  with  others  not  altogether 
so  contemplative.  And  the  keeper's  brother  assures 
me,  that  when  he  formerly  lay  in  this  room,  he  had 
seen  some  of  the  spirits  of  this  departed  brotherhood 
enter  from  the  hole  into  this  chamber,  where  they 
continued  with  the  utmost  civility  to  flesh  aud  blood, 
until  they  were  oppressed  by  the  morning  air.  If  I 
do  not  receive  hi$  account  with  a  very  serious  and 
believing  countenance,  he  ventures  to  laugh  at  me 
as  a  most  ridiculous  infidel.  The  most  unaccountable 


pfea^uce  I  take  is  wi^ia  fine  white  youiig  ow^,  which* 
BitrayedloBC  ni^t  in  at  my  window,  and  which  I  was 
resolyed  to  make  a  prisoner,  but  withal  to  give  all 
IhQ  indolgence  that  its  confinement  could  possibly 
admit  of.  I.  so  insinuated  myself  into  his  favour,  .by% 
pitesenter  of  fresh  provisions,  that  we  could  be  very 
good  eotnpany  together.  There  is  something  in  the: 
^ye  of  that.creature,of  such  merry  lustre,  som^thing^ 
of  sufih  human  cunning  in  the  turn  of  his  visage,  that 
{  found  vast  delight  in  the  survey  of  it.  One  objec- 
tion, indeed,  I  at  first  saw,  that  this  bird  being  th^ 
bird  of  Pallas,  the  choice  of  this  favourite  might 
afford  curious  matter  of  raillery  to  the  ingenious, 
especially  when  it  shall  be  known,  that  I  am  as  much 
delighted  with  a  pat  as  ever  Montaigne  was.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  I  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed 
of  this  particular  humour,  that  I  esteem  myself  very 
happy  in  having  my  odd  taste  of  pleasure  provided  for, 
upon  such  reasonable  terms.  What  heightened  all 
the  pleasures  I  have  spoke  of,  was  the  agreeable 
freedom  with  which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  en- 
tertained us ;  every  one  of  us  came  into,  or  left  the 
company, '  as  he  thought  fit ;  dined  in  his  chamber^ 
or  the  parlour,  as  a  fit  of  spleen  or  study  directed 
him ;  nay,  sometimes  every  man  rode  or  walked  a 
different  way,  so  that  we  never  were  together,  but 
when  we  were  perfectly  pleased  with  ourselves  and 
each  other.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  R.  B.'* 

P«  S.  I  had  just  given  my  orders  for  the  press, 
when  my  friend  Mrs.  Bicknell  made  me  a  visit.  She 
came  to  desire  I  would  shew  her  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Lizards  (where  the  various  habits  of  the  ancestors 
of  that  illustrious  family  are  preserved),  in  order  to 

•  Perhaps  Rtclmrd  BickerstafF,  a  signature  of  Steele,  part^y 
real  and  partly  fictitious.  '  « 
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Aimifth  ker  with  ft  pi^r  dhress  for  tfie  Wife  of  Baiii. 
Upon  si^t  of  the  mtle  mffii,  she  tnatxslied  one  of 
them  firom  the  pin,  duppeMl  it  ftround  her  ned^,  Mid 
torning  briskly  towaids  me,  repeated  asp«teh  out 
of  her  part  in  the  comedy  of  that  name.  If  die  rest 
of  the  actors  entfer  into  their  seTeral  parts  iHth  the 
same  spirit,  the  hnmofous  characters  ^f  tins  play 
tumtft  hat  aippear  eftcettont  on  the  dieatre:  for 
"very  cood  Judges  have  informed  me,  that  iii%  aurthmr 
has  drawhlhem  with  gV6at  propriety,  and  an  exact 
obserration  of  the  manners. 

NssTOa  laOirsiDE. 
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-^-Aes  anli^ufe  Ittn^  «t  iurlis 


lagyedior,  mdcIos  asms  rSclodefe  foiil«s. 

YxBlG.Georg.  ii.  174. 

Of  aril  disdos'd  in  aAoient  'days,  I  ainf , 
And  venture  to  unlock  the  sacred  spring. 

It  is  pvobaUe  ^le  firM  poets  *were  fb«nd  at  the  al<nr, 
that  they  employed  their  talents  in  adorning  and  ani- 
mating the  worrinp  of  their  gods ;  the  spirit  of  poetiy 
and  r^igion  reeiprooally  warmed  each  other,  devo* 
tion  inst>ired  poetry,  and  podky  exalted  devotion; 
the  most  sublime  capacities  ware  fwt  to  the  iliost 
noble  nse ;  purity  of  wiii^  and  fiaSeness  of  understand- 
ing, were  not  such  strangers  as  they  have  been  in 
latter  ages,  but  were  most  frequiently  lodged  in  the 
same  bveast,  said  went,  as  tt  Wene>  hand  tn  hand  ta 
iha  ^ory  of  die  world's  grdat  Ruler,  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  To  reclaim  our  modem  poetry,  and 
tarn  it  into  its  dne  «nd  primlifeiTe  diann^,  is  "am  ^h* 
deavour  altogether  worthy  a  far  greater  character 
than  the  Guardian  of  a  private  family.     Kii^doms 
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might  be  the  better  for  the  conversion  of  the  muses 
from  sensuality  to  natural  religion,  and  princes  on 
their  thrones  might  be  obliged  and  protected  by  its 
power. 

Were  it  modest,  I  should  profess  myself  a  great 
admirer  of  poesy,  but  that  profession  is  in  effect  tell- 
ing the  world  that  I  have  a  heart  tender  and  gene- 
rous, a  heart  that  can  swell  with  the  joys,  or*  be 
depressed  wjth  the  misfortunes,  of  others,  nay,  more, 
even  of  imaginary  persons ;  a  heart  large  enough  to 
receive  the  greatest  ideas  nature  can  suggest,  and 
delicate  enough  to  relish  the  most  beautiful ;  it  is 
desiring  mankind  to  believe  that  I  am  capable  of 
entering  into  all  those  subtle  graces,  and  all  that 
"divine  elegance,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  to  be 
•felt  only,  and  not  expressed. 

All  lands  of  poesy  are  amiable ;  but  sacred  poesy 
should  be  our  most  especial  delight.  Other  poetry 
leads  us  through  flowery  meadows  or  beautiful  gar- 
'dens,  refreshes  us  with  cooling  breezes  or  delicioui^ 
fruits,  soothes  us  with  the  murmur  of  waters  or  the 
melody  of  birds,  or  else  conveys  us  to  the  court  or 
camp;  dazzles  our  imagination  with  crowns  and  scep- 
tres, embattled  hosts,  or  heroes  shining  in  burnished 
steel :  but  sacred  numbers  seem  to  admit  us  into  a  so- 
lemn and  magnificent  temple,  they  encircle  us  with 
every  thing  that  is  holy  arid  divine,  they  superadd  an 
agreeable  awe  and  reverence  to  all  those  pleasing 
emotions  we  feel  from  other  lays,  an  awe  and  reve- 
rence that  exalts,  while  it  chastises :  its  sweet  au- 
thority restrains  each  nndue  liberty  of  thought^ 
'Word,  and  action ;  it  makes  us  think  better  and  more 
nobly  of  ourselves,  from  a  consciousness  df  the  great 
presence  we  are  in,  where  saints  surround  us,  and 
^ngels  are  our  fellow- worshippers  : 

O  Jet  rae  glory,  glory  in  my  dhftice  : 

Whom  should  i  siQg,  but  him  who  g«vo  rae  voioe ! 
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ThU  Uiem^  ihall.latt,  wbeii  tloRMr^i  shall  decay, 
Wben  arte,  anna,  kings,  and  kingdonw*  ntli  away. 
And  can  it.  Powers  ioiiDorUl,caa  it  be, 
Tliat  this  high  province  was  reserved  for  me  ? 
^Vhate'er  the  new«  the  rash  adventure  cost. 
In  wide  eternity  I  dare  be  lost 
1  dare  launch  out,  and  shew  the  Moses  mora 
Than  e'er  the  learned  sisters  saw  before. 
In  narrow  limits  they  were  wont  to  sing, 
I  To  teach  the  swain,  or  celebrate  the  king : 

I  grasp  tlie  whole,  no  more  to  parts  confin'd, 
I  lift  my  Yoice,  and  dng  to  hnmanrkind ; 
I  sing  to  men  and  angels :  angels  join 
(While  such  the  theme)  their  sacred  hymns  with  mine.* 

But  besides  the  greater  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  sacred  poesy,  it  has  another  vast  advantage 
above  all  other :  when  it  has  placed  us  in  that  ima- 
ginary temple  (of  which  I  just  now  spoke)  me- 
thinks  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place  covers  us  with 
an  invisible  hand,  and  secures  us  in  the  enjoyments 
we  possess.  We  find  a  kind  of  refuge  in  our  plea- 
sure, and  our  diversion  becomes  our  safety.  Why 
then  should  not  every  heart  that  i9  addicted  to  the 
mosesy  cry  out  in  the  holy  warmth  of  the  best  poet 
that  ever  lived,  '  I  will  magnify  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
king,  and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.' 

That  greater  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  sacred 
poesy  than  from  any  other,  is  iodisputabie ;  but  is 
It  canable  of  yielding  such  exquisite  ddiight  ?  Has 
it  a  title  only  to  the  regard  of  the  serious  imd  aged? 
Is  it  only  to  be  read  on  Sundays^  and  to  be  bound 
in  black?  Or  doeci  it  pt^t  in  for  the  good  esteem  of 
the  gay,  the  fortunate,  the  young  ?  Can  it  rival  a 
ball  or  a  theahre,  or  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  )>eauty,  and  have  their  palates  set 
high  with  all  the  delicacies  and  poignancy  of  human 
wit? 

That  poetry  )^ives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  which 

*  ]Dr.  Ybmig^  Last  Day,  Book  II.  7,  &g. 
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affects  us  most,  and  that  affects  us  most  wbidi  is  on 
a  subject  in  wbich  we  have  the  deepest  concern ;  for 
tills  reason  it  is  a  rule  in  epic  poetry,  that  the  tale 
should  be  taken  from  the  history  of  that  country 
to  which  it  is  written,  or  at  farthest  from  their  dis- 
tant ancestors.  Thus  Homer  sung  Achilles  to  the 
descendants  of  Achilles ;  and  Virgil  to  Augustus 
that  herp's  voyage, 

■    Geaos  onde  TA^^w^m 
Albanique  patres,  ttqoe  alts  mcenia  Romae. — .^ai.  i.  10. 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome. — DRTOEZf. 

Had  they  changed  subjects,  they  had  certainly  been 
worse  poets  at  Greece  and  Rome,  whatever  they  had 
been  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  in  what 
subjects  have  we  the  greatest  concern,  but  in  tho^e 
at  the  very  thought  of  which  '  This  world  grows  less 
and  less,  andiill  its  glories  fade  away?' 

All  other  poesy  must  be  dropped  at  the  gate  of 
death,  this  alone  can  enter  with  us  into  immortality ; 
it  will  admit  of  an  improvement  only,  not  (strictly 
speaking)  an  entire  alteration,  from  the  converse  of 
cnerubim  and  seraphim.  It  shall  not  be  forgotten, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  remembered  no  more  t 
it  shall  never  die^  but  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
be  the  measure  of  etemfty,  j^d  the  laudable  am- 
bition of  heaven. 

How  then  can  any  other  poesy  coipe  in  compe- 
tition with  it? 

Whatever  great  or  dceadful  ^as  ]|eea  done. 
Within  the  vie  v  of  conscious  stars  or  sun. 
Is  far  beneath  my  daring !  I  look  down 
On  all  the  splmidoars  of  the  British  crown ; 
This  globe  is  for  my  verse  a  narrow  boond; 
Attend  me*  all  ye  glorious  ^irorlds  around ; 
Ob  all  ye  spirits,  howsoe'er  disjoin'd 
Of  every  varioas  order,  place,  and  kind, 
Hear  and  assist  a  feeble  mortal's  lays : 
Tis  yoQt  Etemml  King  I  strive  to  praise. 
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These  verses,  and  those  quoted  above,  are  taken 
out  of  a  manuscript  potim  on  the  Last  Day*,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  public. 

*  To  THE  Guardian. 

<S1R, 

•  *  When  you  speak  of  the  good  which  would  arise 
from  the  labours  of  ingenious  men,  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
lime subjects  of  religion,  it  should,  methinks,  be  an 
attractive  to  them,  if  you  would  please  to  lay  before 
them,  that  noble  ideas  aggrandize  the  soul  of  him 
who  writes  with  a  true  taste  of  virtue.  I  was  just 
now  reading  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  that  divine  piece  was  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing to  me  in  that  there  was  such  an  exquisite  sor- 
row expressed  in  it  without  the  least  allusion  to  the 
difficulties  from  whence  David  was  extricated  by  the 
fall  of  those  great  men  in  his  way  to  empire.  When 
he  receives  the  tidings  of  Saul's  death,  his  generous 
mind  has  in  it  no  reflection  upon  the  merit  of  the  un- 
happy man  who  was  taken  but  of  his  way,  but  what 
raises  his  sorrow,  instead  of  giving  him  consolation  ; 

"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

^*  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon :  Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  re- 
joice, lest  the  daughters  of  theuncircumcised  triumph. 

**  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew, 
neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  of- 
ferings :  For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely 
cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil. 

"  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided: 

*  By  Dr.  Edward  Young,  first  printed  in  171^ 


tbey  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
than  lions. 

"  Ye'  (faughtera  pf  Israel/  weep  over  Sanl,  who 
clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put 
on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel." 

*  How  beautiful  is  the  more  amiable  and  noble  parts 
of  Saul's  character,  represented  by  a  man  whom  that 
very  Saul  pursued  to  death  !  But  when  he  comes  to 
mention  Jonathan,  the  sublimity  ceases,  and  not 
able'to mention  his  generous  Mendship,  and  the  most 
noble  instances  ever  given  by  man,  he  sinks  into  a 
fondness  that  will  not  admit  of  high  language  or  al« 
hisions  to  the  greater  circumstances  of  their  life,  and 
turns  only  upon  their  familiar  converse. 

'<  I  am  distressed'  fbt  thee,'my  brother  Jonathan ; 
very  pleasant  hafft  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to 
ttie  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women." 

^  In  the  mind  of  this  admirable  man,  grandeur,  ma- 
jesty, and  worldly  power,  were  despicable  conside- 
ratSons,  When  ke  cast  his  eye  upon  the  merit  of  him 
who  was  so  suddenly  snatched  from  them  :•  and 
when  he  began  to  think  of  the  great  friendship  of 
Jonathan,  his  panegyric  is  uttered  only  in  broken 
exclamations,  and  tender  expressions  of  how  much 
they  both  loved^  not  how  much  Jonathan  deserved. 

*'Pray  pardbn  this,  which  was  to  hint  only  that  the 
virtue,  not  the  elegance  of  fine  writing,  is  the  thing 
principally  to  be  considered  by  a  Guardian. 
I  am,  Sir>  your  humble  servant, 

4    •     '  C.  F.' 
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•toto  solus  in  orbe 


Cssar  liber  erit  Lucan. 

Cesar  alone,  of  all  mankind,  is  firee. 

I  SHAXL  not  assume  to  myself  the  merits  of  every 
thing  in  these  papers.  Wheresoever  in  reading  or 
conversation,  I  ol»erve  any  thing  that  is  curioas  and 
uncommon,  useful  or  entertaining,  I  resolve  to  give 
it  to  the  public.  The  greatest  part  of  this  very  paper 
is  an  extract  from  a  French  manuscript,  which  was 
lent  me  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Charwell*.  He  tells 
me  he  has  had  it  about  these  twenty  years  in  his 
possession :  and  he  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  from 
it  very  many  of  the  maxims  he  has  pursued  in  the 
new  settlement,  I  have  heretofore  spol^en  of  upon  his 
lands.  He  has  given  me  full  liberty  to  make  what 
use  of  it  I  shall  think  fit :  either  to  publish  it'entire, 
or  to  retail  it  out  by  pennyworths.  I  have  determined 
to  retail  it,  and  for  that  end  I  have  translated  divers 
passages,  rendering  the  words  UvrCf  smts^  and  many 
others  of  known  signification  in  France  into  their 
equivalent  «ense,  that  1  may  the  better  be  understood 
by  my  Enghsh  readers.  The  book  contains  several 
memoirs  concerning  Mon»eur  Colbert,  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  secretary  of  state  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  and  superintendent  or' chief  director  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  his  kingdom.  The  passage 
for  to-day  is  as  follows : 

'  It  happened  that  the  king  was  one  day  expressing 
his  wonder  to  this  minister,  that  the  United  Provinces 
should  give  him  so  much  trouble,  that  so  great  a 
*  Edward  Colston,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  M.  P.  for  that  city. 
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monarch  as  he  was  should  not  be  able  to  reduce  so 
small  a  state,  with  half  the  power  of  his  whole  do- 
minions. To  which  Monsieur  Colbert  is  said  to  have 
made  the  following  answer: 

**  Sir,  I  presume  upon  your  indulgence  to  speak 
what  I  have  thought  upon  this  subject,  with  that 
freedom  which  becomes  a  faithful  servant,  and  one- 
who  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  your  Majesty's' 
glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  whole  people.  Your 
territories  are  vastly  greater  than  the  United  Nether- 
lands ;  but.  Sir,  it  is  not  land  that  fights  against  land,, 
but  the  strength  and  riches  of  our  nation,  against  the. 
strength  and  riches  of  another.     I  should  have  said 
only  riches,  since  it  is  money  that  feeds  and  clothes^, 
the  soldier,  furnishes  the  magazine,  provides  v  the. 
train  of  artillery,  and  answers  the  charge  of  all  other, 
military  preparations.     Now  the  riches  of  a  prince, 
or  state,  are  just  so  much  as  they  can  levy  upon  their 
subjects,  still  leaving  them  sufficient  for  their  sub-, 
sistence.     If  this  shall  not  be  left,  they  will  desert, 
to  other  countries  for  better  usage ;  and  I  am  sorry, 
to  say  it,  that  too  many  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
are  already  among  your  neighbours,  in  the  condition ' 
of  footmen  and  valets  for  their  daily  bread ;  many 
of  your  artisans  too  are  fled  from  the  severity  of  your 
collectors,  they  ^e  at  this  time  improving  the  manu- 
factures of  your  enemies.     France  has  lost  the  bene- 
fit of. their  hands  for  ever,  and  your  Majesty  all  hopes 
of  any  fixture  excises  by  their  consumption.     For  the 
extraordinary  sums  of  one  year,  you  have  parted  with 
an  inheritance.     I  am  never  able,  without  the  utmost 
indignation,  to  think  of  that  minister,  who  had  the . 
confidence  to  tell  yQur  father,  his  subjects  were  but. 
too  happy^  that  they  were  not  yet  reduced  to  eat 
grass ;  as  if  starving  his  people,  were  the  only  way 
to  free  himself  from  their  seditions.     But  people  will 
not  starve  in  France,  as  long  as  bread  is  to  be  had 
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in  any  other  country.    How  much  more  worthy  of  a 
prince  was  that  saying  of  your  grandfather  of  glorioua 
memory*,  that  he  hoped  to  see  that  day,  when  every 
housekeeper  in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to  al- 
low his  family  a  capon  for  their  Sunday's  supper  V  I 
lay  down  this  therefore  as  my  first  principle,  that 
your  taxes  upon  your  subjects  must  leave  them  suf- 
ficient for  their  subsistence,  atleast  as  comfortable  a 
subsistence  as,  they  will  find  among /our  neighbours. 
**  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some 
comparison  between  the  revenues  of  your  Majesty, 
and  those  of  the  States-general.    Your  territories  aire 
near  thirty  times  as  great,  your  people  more  than 
four  times  as  many,  yet  your  revenues  are  not  thirty, 
no,  nor  four  times  as  great,  nor  indeed  as  great  agidn, 
as  those  of  the  United  Netherlands* 
•  *^  In  what  one  article  are  you  able  to  raise  twice 
as  much  from  your  subjects  as  the  States  can  do  from 
^eirs  ?    Can  you  take  twice  as  much  from  the  rents 
of  the  lands  and  houses  ?  What  are  ^e  yearly  rents 
of  your  whole  kingdom?  and  how  much  of  liiese  will 
your  Majesty  be  able  to  take  without  ruining  the 
landed  interest?    You  have.  Sir,  above  a  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  and  not  above  thirteen  millions  of 
subjects— eight  acres  to  every  subject ;  how  incon- 
siderable must  be  the  value  of  land,  where  so  many 
acres  are  to  provide  for  a  single  person !  where  a 
single  person  is  the  whole  mlEurket  for  the  product  of 
so  much  land !  And  what  sort  of  customers  are  your 
subjects  to  these  lakids  ?  What  clothes  is  it  that  they 
wear?    What  provisions  do  they  consume?    Black 
bread,  onions,  and  other  roots,  are  the  usual  diet  of 
the  generahty  of  your  people  J  their  common  drink 
the  pure  element;  they  are  dressed  in  canvas  a&d 
wooden  shoes,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  not  baipe- 
foot,  and  half-naked.     How  very  mean  must  be  the 
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eight  acres  which  will  afford  no  better  subsistence  to 
a  single  person  !  Yet  so  many  of  your  people  live  in 
this  despicable  manner,  that  four  pounds  will  be  easily 
believed  to  exceed  the  annual  expenses  of  every  one 
of  them  at  a  medium.  And  how  little  of  this  ex- 
pense will  be  coming  to  the  land-owner  for  his  rent? 
or^  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  the  mere  product*  of 
his  land?  Of  every  thing  that  is  consumed,  the 
greatest  part  ot  the  value  is  the  price  of  labour  that 
is  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  small  part 
of  their  price  that  is  paid  to  your  Majesty  in  your  ex- 
cises. Of  the  four  pounds  expense  of  every  subject, 
it  can  hardly  l^e  thought  that  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  shilhngs  are  paid  for  the  mere  product  of  the 
land.  Then  if  there  are  eight  acres  to  every  subject, 
and  every  subject  for  his  consumption  pays  no  more 
than  four-and-twenty  shillings  to  the  land,  three  shil- 
lings at  a  medium  must  be  the  full  yearly  value  of 
every  acre  in  your  kingdom.  Your  lands  separated 
from  the  buildings,  cannot  be  valued  higher. 

"  And  what  then  shall  be  thought  the  yearly  value 
of  the  houses,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
lodgings  of  your  thirteen  millions  of  subjects  ?  What 
numbers  of  these  are  begging  their  bread  throughout 
your  kingdom  ?  If  your  Majesty  were  to  walk  in- 
cognito through  the  very  streets  of  your  capital,  and 
would  give  a  farthing  to  every  beggar  Uiat  asks 
you  alms  in,  a  walk  of  one  hour,  you  would  have 
nothing  left  of  a  pistole.  How  miserable  must  be 
the  lodgings  of  these  wretches !  even  those  that  will 
not  ask  your  charity,  are  huddled  together,  four  or 
five  families  in  a  house.  Such  is  the  lodging  in  your 
capital.  That  of  your  other  towns  is  vet  of  less  value ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  the  cottages 
in  the  villages.  Six  shillmgs  for  the  lodgings  of  every 
one  of  your  thirteen  millions  of  subjects,  at  a  medium, 
must  needs  be  the  full  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses. 
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80  l^t  at  four  BbOlingB  for  every  acre,  and  six  Ml- 
lings  for  the  lodging  of  every  subject,  the  rents  of 
TOur  whole  kingdom  will  be  less  than  twenty  rail* 
lions,  and  yet  a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  ev^ 
yet  found  to  be,  by  the  most  exact  survey  that  has 
been  taken. 

'*  The  next  question  then  is,  how  mueh  of  these 
rents  your  Majesty  will  think  fit  to  take  to  your  own 
use  ?  Six  of  the  twenty  millions  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy ;  and  little  enough  for  the  support  of 
three  hundred  thousand  ecclesiastics,  widi  all  their 
necessary  attendants;  it  is  no  more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year  for  every  one  of  the  masters.  These, 
Sir,  are  your  best  guards ;  they  keep  your  subjects 
lo^  in  the  midst  of  all  their  misery.  Tour  Ma* 
jesty  will  not  think  it  your  interest  to  take  any  thing 
from  the  church.  From  that  which  remains  in  the 
hands  of  your  lay  subjects,  Will  you  be  able  to  take 
more  than  five  millions  to  your  own  use  ?  This  is 
more  than  seven  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and  then 
after  necessary  reparations,  together  with  losses  by 
the  failing  of  tenants,  how  very  little  will  be  left  to 
the  owners !  These  are  gentlemen,  who  have  never 
been  bred  either  to  trade  or  manufactures,  they  have 
no  other  way  of  living  than  by  their  rents;  and 
when  these  shall  be  taken  from  them,  they  must  fly 
to  your  armies,  as  to  an  hospital,  for  their  daily  bread. 

"  Now,  Sir,  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  ex- 
amine what  are  the  rents  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  how  great  a  part  of  these  their  governors  may 
take  to  themselves,  without  oppression  of  the  owners. 
There  are  in  those  provinces  Uiree  millions  of  acres, 
and  as  many  millions  of  subjects,  a  subject  for  every 
acre.  Why  should  not  then  the  single  acre  there  be 
as  valuable  as  the  eight  acres  in  France,  since  it  is  to 
provide  for  as  many  mouths  ?  Or  if  great  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  people  are  fetched  in  by  their  trade 
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from  the  sea  or  foreign  countries,  they  will  end  ctt 
last  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands.  I  haye  6ften 
heard,  and  am  ready  to  believe,  that  thirty  shillings, 
one  with  another,  is  less  than  the  yearly  value  of  every 
acre  in  those  provinces. 

"  And  how  much  less  than  this  will  be  the  yearly 
value  of  lodging  for  every  one  of  their  subjects  ? 
There  are  no  beggars  in  their  streets,  scarce  a  single 
one  in  a  whole  province.  Their  families  in  great 
towns  are  lodged  in  palaces,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Paris.  Even  the  houses  in  their  villages  are 
more  costly  than  in  many  of  your  cities.  If  such 
is  the  value  of  their  three  millions  of  acres,  and  of 
lodging  for  as  many  millions  of  subjects,  the  yearly 
rents  of  lands  and  houses  are  nine  millions  in  those 
provinces. 

"  Then  how  much  of  this  may  the  States  take 
^without  niiniiig  the  land-owners,  for  the  defence  of 
their  people  ?  Their  lands  there,  by  the  custom  of 
descending  in  equal  shares  to  all  the  children,  are 
distributed  into  so  many  hands,  that  few  or  no  per* 
sons  are  subsisted  by  their  rents ;  land-owners,  as 
well  as  others,  are  chiefly  subsisted  by  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  they  can  therefbre,  with  as  much 
ease,  -part  with  half  of  their  whole  rents,  as  yout 
Majesty's  subjects  can  a  quarter.  The  States-gene- 
ral may  as  well  take  four  millions  and  a  half  from 
their  rents,  as  your  Majesty  ban  five  from  those  of 
your  subjects. 

"  It  remains  now  only  to  compare  the  excised  6f 
both  countries.  And  what  excises  can  your  Majesty 
hope  to  receive  by  the  consumption  of  the  half- 
starved  and  half-naked  beggars  in  your  streets  ?  How 
great  a  part  of  the  price  of  all  that  is  eat,  or  drunk, 
or  consmned  by  those  wretched  creatures!  How 
great  a  part  of  the  price  of  canvas  cldth  and  wooden^ 
shoes,  that  are  every  where  worn  throughout  thtft 
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country !  How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  their  wa- 
ter, or  their  black  bread  and  onions,  the  general  diet 
of  your  people  ?  If  your  Majesty  were  to  receive  the 
whole  price  of  those  things,  your  exchequer  would 
hardly  run  over.  Yet  so  much  the  greatest  part  of 
your  subjects  live  in  this  despicable  roanner,  that  the 
.annual  expense  of  every  one  at  a  medium,  can  be  no 
more  than  I  have  mentioned.  One  would  almost 
think  they  starved  themselves,  to  defraud  your  Ma- 
jesty of  your  revenues.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  more  than  an  eighth  part  can  be  excised  from 
the  expenses  of  jour  subjects,  who  live  so  very  poor* 
ly,  and  then,  for  thirteen  millions  of  people,  jour 
whole  revenue  by  excises  will  amount  to  no  more  than 
six  millions  and  a  half. 

''  And  how  much  less  than  this  sum  will  the  States 
be  able  to  levy  by  the  same  tax  upon  their  subjects  ? 
There  are  no  beggars  in  that  country.    The  people 
of  their  great  towns  live  at  a  vastly  greater  charge 
than  yours.     And  even  jthose.in  their  villages  are 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  the  people  of  your  towns. 
At  a  medium,  every  one  of  their  subjects  live  at  twice 
the  cost  of  those  of  France.  _  Trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  the  things  that  furnish  them  with  money 
for  this  expense.     Therefore,  if  thrice  as  much  shall 
be  excised  from  the  expense  of  the  Hollanders,  yet 
still  they  will  have  more  left  than  the  subjects  of 
your  Majesty,  though  you  should  take  nothing  at  all 
from  them.    I  must  beUeve,  therefore,. that  it  will  be 
as  easy  to  levy  thrice  as  much  by  excises  upon  the 
Dutch  subject  as  the  French,  thirty  shillmgs  upon 
the  former,  as  easily  as  ten  upon  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently four  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  upon 
their  three  millions  of  subjects ;  so  that  in  the  whole, 
.by  rents  and  excises,  they  will  be  able  to  raise  nine 
foiillions  within  the  year.     If  of  this  sum,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  clergy,  which  are  not  so  nume- 
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rous  d^  in  France,  the  charge  of  their  ciyil  list,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  dikes,  one  million  is  to  be 
deducted;  yet  still. they  will  have  eight  for  their 
defenc.e,  a  revenue  equal  to  two-third^  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  now  no  longer  wonder  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  these  provinces 
with  half  the  power  of  your  whole  dominions,  yet 
balf  is  as  much  as  you  will  be  ever  able  to  employ 
against  them ;  Spain  and  Germany  will  be  always 
ready  to  espouse  their  quarrel,  their  forces,  will  be 
sufficient  to  cut  out  work  for  the  other  half;  and  I 
wish  too  you  could  be  quiet  on  the  side  of  Italy  and 
England. 

"  What  then  is  the  advice  I  would  presume  to  give 
to  your  Majesty  ?  To  disband  the  greatest  part  of 
your  forces,  and  save  so  many  taxes  to  your  people. 
Your  very  dominions  make  you  too  powerful  to  fear 
any  insult  from  your  neighbours.  To  turn  yow 
thoughts  from  war,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace^ 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  your  people,;  this 
shall  make  you  the  most  powerful  prince,  and  at  the 
same  time  your  subjects  the  richest  of  all  otho^  sub- 
jects. In  the  space  of  twenty  years  they  will  be  abte 
to  give  your  Majesty  greater  sums  with  ease,  than 
you  can  now  draw  from  them  with  the  greatest  di£Gl-» 
culty.  You  have  abundant  materials  in  your  kiilg-- 
dom  to  employ  your  people,  and  they  do  not  want 
capacity  to  be  employed.  Peace  and  trade  shall 
caiTy  out  their  labour  to  all  the  parts  of  £urope.  anct 
bring  back  yearly  treasures  to  your  subjects.  There 
will  be.  always  fools  enough  to  purchase  the  manu- 
factures of  France,  though  France  should  be  prohi-* 
bited  to  purchase  those  of  other  countries,  in  the 
mean  time  your  Majesty  shall  never  want  suffidi^nt 
sums  to  buy  now  and  then  an  important  fortress 
from  one  or  other  of  your  indigent  neighbours.  But, 
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above  aU,  peace  shall  ingratiate  [your  Maiesty  with 
the  Spanish  nation,  during  the  life  of  melr  crazy 
king ;  and  after  his  death  a  few  seasonable  presents 
among  his  courtiers  shall  purchase  the  reversion  of 
his  crowns,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  and 
then  the  world  must  be  your  own/' 

'  Tills  was  the  substance  of  what  was  then  said  by 
Monsieur  Colbert.  The  king  was  not  at  all  offend- 
ed with  this  liberty  of  his  minister.  He  knew  the 
value  of  the  man,  and  soon  after  made  him  the 
chief  director  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  his 
people.' 


N<»  53.    TUESDAY,  MAY  U,  1713. 


-Destnant 


Maledicere,  nalefacta  ne  noscaat  sua. — Tn,  Prol.  ad.  Andr. 

Let  them  cease  to  speak  ill  of  others,  lest  they  hear  of  their  o  wn 
misdeeds. 

It  happens  that  the  letter,  which  was.  in  one  of  my 
papers  concerning  a  lady  ill  treated  by  the  Examiner, 
and  to  which  he  replies  by  taxing  the  Tatler  with 
the  like  practice,  was  written  by  one  Steele,  who  put 
his  name  to  the  collection  of  papers  called  Lucubra- 
tions. It  was  a  wrong  thing  in  the  Examiner  to  go 
any  farther  than  the  Guardian  for  what  is  said  in  ^e. 
Guardian ;  bat  since  Steele  owns  the  letter,  it  is  the 
same  thing.  I  apprehend,  by  reading  the  Exananer. 
over  a  second  time,  that  he  insinuates,  by  the  words 
close  to  the  royal  stamp,  he  would  have  the  man 
turned  oi)t  of  his  office.  Considering  he  is  so  mali- 
cious, I  cannot  but  think  Steele  has  treated  hifn  very 
mercUvlly  in  bis  answer,  which  follows.  This  Steele 
is  certainly  a  very  good  sort  of  a  roan,  and  it  is  a 
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thousand  pities  he  does  not  understand  politics; 
but,  if  he  is  turned  out,  my  Lady  Lizard  will  invite 
him  down  to  our  country  house.  1  shall  be  very  ^ad 
of  his  company,  and  I'll  certainly  leave  sometmng  to 
one  of  his  children. 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
'SIB, 

*  I  am  obliged  to  fly  to  you  for  refuge  from  severe 
usage,  which  a  very  great  author,  the  Examiner,  has 
been  pleased  to  give  me  for  what  you  have  lately 
published  in  defence  of  a  young  lady*.  He  does 
not  put  his  name  to  his  writings,  and  therefore  he 
ought  not  to  reflect  upon  the  characters  of  those 
who  publicly  answer  for  what  they  have  produced. 
The  Examiner  and  the  Guardian  might  have  dis- 
puted upon  any  particular  they  had  thought  fit, 
without  having  mtroduced  any  third  person,  or  mak- 
ing any  allusions  to  matters  foreign  to  the  subject 
before  them.  But  since  he  has  iJbought  fit,  in  his 
paper  of  May  the  8th,  to  defend  himself  by  my 
example,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  to  the  town  (by 
your  favour  to  me,  Mr.  Ironside),  that  our  conduct 
would  still  be  very  widely  different,  though  I  should 
allow  that  there  were  particular  persons  pointed  at 
in  the  places  v^iich  he  mentions  in  the  Tatlers. 
When  a  satirist  feigns  a  name,  it  must  be  the  guilt 
of  the  person  attacked,  or  his  being  notoriously  un- 
derstood guilty  before  the  satire  was  .written,  that 
can  make  him  liable  to  come  under  the  fictitious 
appellation.  But  when  the  licence  ■  of  printing  let- 
ters of  people's  real  names  is  used,  things  may  be 
affixed  to  men's  characters  which  are  in  ti^e  utmost 
degree  remote  from  them.  Thus  it  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  whom  that  gentle^ 
•  man  asserts  to  have  left  the  church;  though  nothing 

*  SeeGaardian,  No.  41. 
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18  more  evident  than  that  he  deserves  better  of  all 
men  in  holy  orders^  or  those  who  have  any  respect 
for  them^  or  religion  itself,  than  any  man  in  England 
can  pretend  to.  But  as  to  the  instances  he  gives 
against  me.  Old  Downes  is  a  fine  piece  of  raillery, 
of  which  I  wish  I  had  been  author.  All  I  had  to  do 
in  it,  was  to  strike  out  what  related  to  a  gentlewoman 
about  the  queen,  whom  I  thought  a  woman  free 
f|om  ambition,  and  I  did  it  out  of  regard  to  inno- 
ceaee.  Powel  of  the  Bath  is  reconciled  to  me,  and 
has  made  me  free  of  his  show.  Tun,  Gun,  and 
Pistol,  fihom  Wapping,  laughed  at  the  representation 
which  was  made  of  them,  and  were  observed  to  be 
more  regular  in  their  conduct  afterward.  The  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Timon  is  no  odious  one ;  and  to  tell 
jott  the  truth,  Mr.  Ironside,  when  I  writ  it,  I  thought 
It  more  like  me  myself,  than  any  other  man ;  and  if 
I  had  in  my  eye  any  illustrious  person  who  had  the 
same  faults  with  myself,  it  is  no  new,  nor  very  cri«. 
minal,  selfi-love  to  flatter  ourselves,  that  what  weak* 
nesses  we  have,  we  have  in  common  with  great  men* 
For.  the  exaltation  of  style,  and  embellishing  the 
chanaoter,  I  made  Timon  a  lord,  and  he  may  be  a 
very  worthy  one  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  him.  I. 
do  not  remember  the  mention  of  Don  Diego ;  nor  do 
I  rem^nber  that  ever  I  thought  of  Lord  Nottingham, 
in' any  character  drawn  in  any  one  paper  of  Bickers- 
staff.  Now  as  to  Polypragmon,  I  drew  it  as  the  most 
odious  imager  I  could  paint  of  ambition ;  and  Poly- 
pragmon is  to  men  of  business  what  Sir  Fopling 
Fluiteris  to  men  of  fashion..  *^  He's  knight  of  the 
shire,  and  represents  you  all/'  Whosoever  seeks  / 
employment  for  his  own  private  interest,  vanity,  or 
pride,  and  not  for  the  good  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try, has  his  share  in,  the  picture  of  Polypragmon  ; 
and  let:  this  be  the  rule  in  examining  thatdescrip-.. 
tion,  and  I  believe  the  Examiner  will  find  others  to 
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whom  he  would  rather  give  a  part  of  it,  than  to  the 
person  on  whom  I  believe  he  bestows  it,  because  he 
thinks  he  is  the  most  capable  of  having  his  vengeance 
on  me.    But  I  say  not  this  from  terrors  of  what  any 
man  living  can  do  to  me ;  I  speak  it  only  to  shew, 
that  I  have  not,  like  him,  fixed  odious  images  on 
persons,  but  on  vices.    Alas !  what  occasion  have  I 
to  draw  people  whom  I  think  ill  of,  under  feigned 
names?    I  have  wanted  and  abounded,  and  I  nei- 
ther fear  poverty,  nor  desire  riches ;  if  that  be  true, 
why  should  I  be  afraid,  whenever  I  see  occasion  to 
examine  the  conduct  of  any  of  my  fellow^subjects? 
I  should  scorn  to  do  it  but  from  plain  facts,  and  at 
my  own  peril,  and  from  instances  as  clear  as  the 
day.     Thus  would  I,  and  I  will  (whenever  I  think  it 
my  duty)  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  any  man  in 
England,  if  he  is  so  posted,  as  that  his  errors  may 
hurt  my  country.   This  kind  of  zeal  will  expose  him 
who  is  prompted  by  it  to  a  great  deal  of  ill-will; 
and  I  could  carry  any  points  I  aim  at  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  own  little  affairs,  without  making  myself 
obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  any  person  or  party, 
fiut^  alas !  what  is  there  in  all  the  gratifications  of 
sense,  the  accommodations  of  vanity,  or  any  thing 
that  fortune  can  give  to  please  a  human  soul,  when 
they  are  put  in  competition  with  the  interest  of  truth 
ana  liberty!     Mr.  Ironside,  I  confess  I  ^it  to  you 
that  letter  concerning  the  young  lady  of  quality,  and 
am  glad  that  my  awkward  apology  (as  the  Examiner 
calls  it)  has  produced  in  him  so  much  remorse  as  to 
make  auy  reparation  to  offended  beauty.    Though,; 
by  the  way,  the  phrase  of  "  oiffended  beauty"  is  ro* 
mantic,  and  has  little  of  the.  compunction  whicli^T 
should  arise  in  a  man  that  is  begging  pardon  of  a 
woman  for  saying  of  her  unjustly,  that  she  had 
affronted  her  God  and  her  sovereign.    However,  I 
will  not  bear  hard  upon  his  contrition :  but  an\  nonv: 
XVI.  2  a 
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heartily  sorrr  I  called  him  a  miscreanty  that  word,  I 
think,  signines  an  nnbeliever.  Mescroyant,  I  take 
it|  18  the  old  French  word.  I  will  give  mjself  no 
manner  of  liberty  to  make  guesses  at  him,  if  I  may 
say  him :  for  though  sometimes  I  have  been  told  by 
familiar  friends,  that  they  saw  me  such  a  time  talking 
to  the  Examiner ;  others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon 
the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  reported 
that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner.  I  have 
carried  my  point,  and  rescued  innocence  from  ca- 
lumny ;  and  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whether  the  Examiner 
writes  against  me  in  the  character  of  an  estranged 
friend*  or  an  exasperated  mistressf. 

'  He  is  welcome  from  henceforward  to  treat  me  as 
he  pleases ;  but  as  you  have  begun  to  oppose  him, 
never  let  innocence  or  merit  be  traduced  by  him.  In 
particular,  I  beg  of  you,  never  let  the  glory  of  our 
nation^)  who  made  France  tremble,  and  yet  has  that 
gentleness  to  be  unable^  to  bear  opposition  from  the 
meanest  of  his  own  countrymen,  be  calumniated  in 
so  impudent  a  manner,  as  in  the  insinuation  that  he 
affected  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  Let  not  a  set  of 
brave,  wise,  and  honest  men,  who  did  all  that  has 
been  done  to  place  their  queen  in  so  great  a  figure, 
as  to  shew  mercy  to  the  highest  potentate  in  Europe, 
be  treated  by  ungenerous  men  as  traitors  and  be- 
trayers. To  prevent  such  evils  is  a  care  worthy  a 
Guardian.  These  are  exercises  worthy  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  and  you  ought  to  contemn  all  the  wit  in  the 
world  against  you,  when  you  have  the  cbnsolation 
that  you  act  upon  these  hon'est  motives.  If  you  ever 
shrink  from  them,  get  Bat  Pigeon  to  comb  your 
noddle,  and  write  sonnets  on  the  smiles  of  the 

*  Dr.  Swift.  t  M/s.  D.  Manle;^. 

t  The  Duke  of  Marlborough^  abused  by  the  Exaioiner. 
'  JFor  *  unable'  to  bear,  read  *  able'  to  bear.    Guard,  in  folio, 
No;  54,  adfinem, ♦  •  •       . ..     > 
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Sparkler ;  but  never  call  yourself  Ouardian  more  in 
a  nation  full  of  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  liberty. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Richard  Steele. 
'  P.  S.  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter  at  Morpfaew's/ 


N»  54.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  13, 1715. 


Neque  ita  pocro  aat  adaUtns  ant  admiratus  Bam  fortanam  alteriusy 
ut  me  mea9  poeniteret. — ^Tull. 

I  never  Battered,  or  admired,  another  man's  fortune,  so  as  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  my  own. 

It  has  been  observed  very  often,  in  authors  divine 
and  profane,  that  we  are  all  equal  after  death,  and 
this  by  wa^  of  consolation  for  that  deplorable  supe-^ 
riority  which  some  among  us  seem  to  have  over 
others;  but  it  would  be  a  doctrine  of  much  more 
comfortable  import,  to  establish  an  Equality  among 
the  living ;  for  the  propagation  ,of  which  paradox  I 
shall  hazard  the  following  conceits. 

I  here  must  lay  it  down,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
satisfy  every  barren  reader,  that  all  persons  that; 
have  hitherto  apprehended  themselves  extremely 
miserable  shall  have  immediate  succour  from  the^ 
publication  of  this  paper ;  but  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  that  the  discerning  shall  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  thereby  obviate  ali 
the  impertinent  accusations  of  Providence  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil. 

If  all  men  had  reflection  enough  to  be  sensible  of 
this  equality  of  happiness ;  if  they  were  not  made 
uneasy  by  appearances  of  superiority ;  there  would 
be  none  of  that  subordination  and  subjection,  of  those 
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Ihllt  think  themselyes  less  happy,  to  those  tfaey  ttink 
more  so,  "which  is  so  very  necessary  for  the  support 
of  business  and  pleasure. 

The  common  turn  of  human  application  may  be 
divided  into  love,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and  what- 
ever victories  we  g^ain  in  these  our  particular  pur- 
suits, there  will  always  be  some  one  or  other  in  the 
paths  we  tread,  whose  superior  happiness  will  create 
new  uneasiness,  and  employ  us  in  new  contrivances; 
and  so  thrcRigh  all  degrees  there  will  still  remain  the 
insatiable  desire  of  some  seeming  unacquired  good, 
to  imbitter  the  possession  of  whatever  others  we  are 
accommodated  with.  If  we  suppose  a  man  perfectly 
accommodated,  and  trace  him  tnrough  all  the  grada- 
tions betwixt  necessity  and  superfluity,  we  shall  find 
that  the  slavery  which  occasioned  his  first  activity 
is  not  abated,  but  only  diversified. 

Those  that  are  distressed  upon  such  causes,  as  the 
world  allows  to  warrant  the  keenest  affliction,,  are 
too  apt,  in  the  comparison  of  themselves  with  others, 
to  conclude,  that  where  there  is  not  similitude  of 
causes,  there  cannot  be  of  affliction,  and  forget  to 
relieve  themselves  with  this  consideration,  that  the 
little  disappointments  in  a  life  of  pleasure  are  as  ter- 
rible as  those  in  a  life  of  business ;  and  if  the  end  of 
one  man  is  to  spend  his  time  and  money  as  agree- 
ably as  he  can,  that  of  the  other  to  save  both,  an  in- 
terruption in  either  of  these  pursuits^  is  of  equal  con- 
sequence to  the  pursuers.  Besides,  as  every  trifle 
raiseth  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  the  men  of  good  cir- 
cumstances, so  do  others  as  incbnsiderable  e^cpose 
them  to  spleen  and  passion,  and  sis  Solomon  aays, 
*  according  to  their  riches,  their  anger  riseth/ 

One  of  the  most  bitter  circumstances  of  poverty 
has  been  observed  to  be,  that  it  makes  men  appear 
ridiculous ;  but  I  believe  this  affirmation  may  with 
^ore  jufitice  be  appropriated  to  riches,  since  more 
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qualifications  are  required  to  become  a  great  fortune, 
llian  even  to  make  one ;  and  there  are  several  pretty 
persons,  about  town,  ten  times  moife  ridiculous  upon 
the  very  account  of  a  good  estate,  than  they  possi- 
bly could  have  been  with  the  want  of  it. 

I  confess,  having  a  mind  to  pay  my  court  to  for- 
tune, I  became  an  adventurer  in  one  of  the  late  lot- 
teries ;  in  which,  though  I  got  none  of  the  great 
prizes,  I  found  no  occasion  to  envv  some  of  those 
that  did;  comforting  myself  with  this  contemplation, 
that  nature  and  education  having  disappointed  alt 
the  favours  fortune  could  bestow  upon  them,  they 
had  gained  no  superiority  by  an  unenvied  affluence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  whilst  we  are  la- 
menting our  particular  afflictions  to  each  other,  and 
repining  at  the  inequality  of  condition,  wer^  it  pos- 
sible to  throw  off  our  present  miserable  state,  we 
cannot  name  the  person  whose  condition  in  every 
particular  we  would  embrace  and  prefer;  and  an  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  pride,  ill-nature,  ill-health, 
guilt,  spleen,  or  particidarity  of  behaviour,  of  others, 
generally  end«  in  a  reconciliation  to  our  dear  selves. 

This  my  way  bf  thinking  is  warranted  by  Shak- 
speaie  ki  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  where  he 
makes  Richard  the  Second,  when  deposed  and 
imprisaned,  debating  a  matter,  which  wouM  soon 
have  been  discmssed  by  a  commott  capacity.  Whe- 
ther his  prison  or  palace  was  most  eligible,  and 
tvith  very  philosophical  hesitation  leaving  the  pre- 
ference undetermined,  Jn  the  following  Unes : 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king, 

.  Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  indeed  I  am.    Then  crufthing  penary 
Fersaades  me  I  was.  better  when  a  kivg. 
Then  I  am  king*d  agun-^ — » 

*   Prior  says  very  prettily* :  . 

*  Prior's  Poems,  vol.  i«    The  Ladle. 
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Ag»lntt  oar  peace  we  am  oar  will : 
Amidit  our  plenty  loiiMtliiiig  stUl 
For  hones,  nouses,  pictores,  planting. 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him  is  wantmg. 
That  crael  something  onpossest 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest. 
That  something  if  we  coald  obtain. 
Would  soon  greate  a  future  pain. 

Oiye  me  leave  to  fortify  my  onleamed  reader  with 
another  bit  of  wisdom  from  JuyensJ,  by  Dryden: 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue ! 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fean ! 
What  m  the  ooadoct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun. 
But,  when  we  have  our  wish«  we  wish  undone  ! 

Even  the  men  that  are  distinguished  by,  and  en<- 
vied  for,  their  superior  good  sense  and  delicacy  of 
taste,  are  subject  to  several  uneasinesses  upon  this 
account,  that  the  men  of  less  penetration  are  utter 
strangers  to;  and  every  little  absurdity  ruffies  these 
fine  judgments,  which  would  never  disturb  the  peace-  ' 
ful  state  of  the  less  discerning. 

I  shall  end  this  essay  with  th&  following  story :. 
There  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  of  a  for^ 
tune  which  may  not  only  be  called  easy,  but  super- 
fluous ;  yet  this  person  has,  by  a  great  deal  of  re- 
flection, found  out  a  method  to  be^s,  unefl^,  as  the 
worst  circumstances  could  have-  made  hiuK  By  a 
free  life  he  had  swelled  himself  above  his  natural 
proportion,  and  by  a  restrained  life  had  shrunk  be- 
low it,  and  being  by  nature  splenetic,  and  by  leisure 
more  so,  he  began  to  bewail  this  his  loss  of  flesh 
(though  otherwise  in  perfect  health)  as  a  very  me- 
lancholy diminution*  He  became  therefore  the  re- 
verse of  CsBsar,  and  as  a  lean  hungry-looked  rascal 
"^as  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  a  fkt  sleek-headed  fel- 

"  was  his  abomination.    To  support  himself  as 
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well  as  he  could,  he  took  a  servant,  for  the  very 
reason  every  one  else  would  have  refused  him,  for 
being  in  a  deep  consumption;  and  whilst  he  has 
compared  himself  to  this  creature,  and  with  a  face 
of  infinite  humour  contemplated  the  decay  of  his 
body,  I  have  seen  the  master's  features  proportion- 
ably  rise  into  a  boldness,  as  those  of  his  slave  sunk 
and  grew  languid.  It  was  his  interest  therefore  not 
to  suffer  the  too  hasty  dissolution  of  a  being,  upon 
which  his  own,  in  some  measure,  depended.  In 
short  the  fellow,  by  a  little  too  much  indulgence, 
began  to  look  gay  and  plump  upon  his  master,  who, 
according  to  Horace, 

Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebas  opimis; — SEp.  i.57. 
Sickens  thro'  etiyy  at  another's  good : 

and  as  he  took  him  only  for  being  in  a  consumption, 
by  the  same  way  of  thinking,  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  dismiss  him,  for  not  being  m  one ;  and 
has  told  me  since,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  very 
difficult  matter,  to  furnish  himself  with  a  footman  that 
is  not  altogether  as  happy  as  himself. 
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